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6  NINXTKXNTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

There  were  returned  to  the  Legislatore,  ia  a  paper  accom- 
panying the  last  report,  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pupils  resident  in  the  Institution.  Within  the  past  year  thirty- 
four  have  been  discharged  and  twenty-four  admitted,  showing  a 
diminution  of  the  former  number,  of  ten,  and  leaving,  at  present 
in  the  lostitutioPi  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

This  decrease  is  by  no  means  attributable  to  the  fiu^t,  that 
there  are  not  individuals  enough  who  might  properly  become 
recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the  State,  to  maintain  the  highest 
number  constantly  full  which  the  catalogue  has  yet  embraced  : 
but  it  has  been  a  consequence  of  the  n^lect  of  parents  io  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  Secretary  of 
StatCi  to  obtain  for  their  children  the  education  so  essential  to 
their  usefulness  and  haziness.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  bat 
a  fact  not  the  less,  tbat  the  unfortunate  too  often  find  in  their 
own  immediate  kindred,  and  their  natural  protectors  and  guardi- 
ans, the  peiBons  most  regardless  of  their  true  interests,  or  at  least 
most  commonly  and  most  widely  in  error  respecting  them. 
Deaf  mate  children  are  often  detained  at  home,  and  wilfully 
deprived  of  the  blessings  of  educatbn,  blessings  of  inappreciable 
value  to  them,  merely  from  the  weakness  of  parental  afiection, 
which  cannot  endure  a  separation  from  its  objects.    This  feeling, 
childish  as  it  may  seem,  has  prevailed  in  instances  painfully 
numerous  to  determine  the  lot  of  the  ^nost  promising  children 
to  ignorance  and  wretchedness  for  life.    It  is  a  feeling  which  is, 
no  doubt,  always,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  experienced  when- 
ever a  pai^nt  is  called  upon,  for  the  first  time,  to  consign  to 
the  care  of  others  a  being  committed,  in  an  especial  manner  by 
Providence,  to  his  own  peculiar  keeping ;  but  its  effects  seem  to 
become  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  helplessness  and 
dependance  of  the  object  which  calls  it  forth,  so  tbat  while  other 
children  are  usually  resigned  with  a  brief  natural  struggle,  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  are  given  up  with  a  painfiil  reluc- 
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Uace,  aod  contiaiie  bog  ta  draw  aAer  ihem  the  yearninp  of 
the  parent's  he&rt. 

Such   is  one  of  the  obstacles  wtiich  intervene  between  the 

diaf  tmtte  and  his  indiipeDsable  intellectual  cuUiYation.    It  \n 

Ml  the  only  oaej  nor  in  it  in  every  case  the  priDoipal.    The 

degrees  of  humaci  sensibtlily  are  various ;  uor  can  we  deny  that 

{mcents  are  to  be  found  who  would  coininit  their  ofispritig  into  our 

keepiQgi  or  that  of  aoy  one  disposed  to  assume  ihe  responsibility, 

with  perfect   iodiflereiicei  but  for  the  fact  that   they   would 

ihemby  deprive  theroselves  of  the  acWantages  of  their  chiLdren's 

asiistainoe  10  their  ordinary  occupations.    It  is  to  be  lamented 

that  a  motive  bo  mercenary  should  have  power  to  accoofiplish  bo 

mskms  ati  evil   in   the  case  of  a  single  iadividual  ;  yet  there 

iiists  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  that  not  one  oDly,  but  many^ 

poffaaps  the  grealer  number  of  those  whom  parental  wilfulness 

has  doomed  to  ignorance^  have  been  sufferers  from  this  cause. 

la  some  case^  even  a  slighter  consideration  of  the  game  merce- 

naiy  character  has  had  the  eSect  to  delay  from  year  to  year  the 

coRuneacement  of  an  iodi\iduars  education^  and  at  length  to 

teenier  hm  prospects  in  this  respect  altogether  hopeless.    The 

cxpetiseof  8  journey  to  the  Institution,  or  of  a  suitable  outfit  for 

tbed)ik!,  have  seemed  to  parents  obstacles  so  great,  that  not  all 

the  prospective  advantages  to  be  secured,  have  been  sufficient 

to  wring  the  pittance  from  the  grasp  of  parsimony.      This 

remart  is  not  certainly  to  be  applied  to  those  whose  poverty 

n  such  aa  to  forbid  their  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason, 

^hile  their  inclinations  are  honestly  engaged  in  the  desire  to 

avail  themselves  of  the  public  munificence,  by  placing  their 

children  in  the  way  to  become  good  and  useful  members  of 

Bociety.     But  in  eases  such  as  these  tbere  has  been  found  almost 

ia?ariably,  a  ready  dbposition  in  the  surrounding  community 

to  relievo  the  parent  of  the  expenses  (after  all  very  trifling)  which 

he  fitids  himself  unable  to  bear. 

Caii8ee>  such  as  have  just  been  indicated,  are,  without  doubt, 
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6  NIN£TBBNTH  ANNUAL  RSFOBT. 

There  were  returned  to  the  Legislatore,  ia  a  paper  accom- 
panying the  hist  report,  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pupib  resident  in  the  Institution.  Within  the  past  year  thirty- 
four  have  been  discharged  and  twenty-four  admitted,  showing  a 
diminution  of  the  former  number,  of  ten,  and  leaving,  at  present 
in  the  Institution,  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

This  decrease  is  by  no  means  attributable  to  the  &ct,  that 
there  are  not  individuals  enough  who  might  properly  become 
recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the  State,  to  maintain  the  highest 
number  constantly  full  which  the  catalogue  has  yet  embraced  : 
but  it  has  been  a  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  parents  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  obtain  for  their  children  the  education  so  essential  to 
their  usefulness  and  haziness.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but 
a  fact  not  the  less,  tbat  the  unfortunate  too  often  find  io  their 
own  immediate  kindred,  and  their  natural  protectors  and  guardi- 
ans, the  peiBons  most  regardless  of  iheit  true  interests,  cm'  at  least 
most  commonly  and  most  widely  in  error  respecting  them. 
Deaf  mote  chiUren  are  often  detained  at  home,  and  wilfully 
deprived  of  tlie  blessings  of  education,  blessings  of  inappreciable 
value  to  them,  merely  from  the  weakness  of  parental  affection, 
which  cannot  endure  a  separation  from  its  objects.    This  feeling, 
childish  as  it  may  seem,  has  prevailed  in  instances  painfully 
numerous  to  determine  the  lot  of  the  inost  promising  children 
to  ignorance  and  wretchedness  for  life.    It  is  a  feeling  which  is, 
no  doubt,  always,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  experienced  when- 
ever a  parent  is  called  upon,  for  the  first  time,  to  consign  to 
the  care  ct  others  a  being  committed,  in  an  especial  manner  by 
Providence,  to  his  own  peculiar  keeping ;  but  its  effects  seem  to 
become  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  helplessness  and 
dependance  of  the  object  which  calls  it  forth,  so  that  while  other 
children  are  usually  resigned  with  a  brief  natural  struggle,  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  are  given  up  with  a  painftjl  reluc- 
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lance^  and  conliciaa  long  to  draw  after  tbem  the  yeat-Quigs  of 
the  pareiit^^  heart, 

Such  is  one  of  the  obstacles  which  interrene  between  the 
deoS  mttte  and  his  indispensable  iDlellectual  cuUivattOQ*  It  ia 
oot  the  only  one,  nor  is  it  in  every  case  the  principal  The 
degrees  of  human  sensibility  are  yarioue ;  nor  can  we  deny  that 
parents  are  to  be  found  who  would  commit  thdr  oQapring  into  our 
keeping)  or  that  of  any  one  disposed  to  a^nme  the  responsibUity, 
wilh  perfect  indifference,  but  for  the  fact  that  tbey  would 
ihereby  deprive  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  their  children's 
assistance  in  their  ordinary  occupations.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  a  motive  so  mercenary  should  have  power  to  accomplish  so 
serious  an  evil  in  the  case  of  a  single  individual ;  yet  there 
exists  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  that  not  one  only^  but  many, 
perhaps  the  greater  number  of  those  whom  parental  wilfulness 
has  doomed  to  ignorance,  have  been  sufferers  from  this  cause* 
lo  some  cases  even  a  slighter  consideration  of  the  same  merce^ 
oary  character  has  had  the  eSect  to  delay  from  year  to  year  the 
commencement  of  an  individuals  edu cation ^  and  at  length  to 
reader  his  prospects  in  this  respect  altogether  hopeless*  Tha 
expense  of  a  journey  to  the  Institution^  or  of  a  t uitable  outfit  for 
the  child  J  have  seemed  to  parents  obstacles  so  great,  that  not  all 
the  prospective  advantages  to  be  secured,  have  been  sufficient 
to  wring  the  pittance  from  the  grasp  of  parsimony.  Thii 
remark  is  not  certainly  to  be  applied  to  those  whose  poverty 
is  such  as  to  forbid  their  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason, 
^vhile  their  inclinations  are  honestly  engaged  in  the  desire  to 
a^ail  themselves  of  the  public  munificence,  by  placing  their 
chUdren  in  the  way  to  become  good  and  useful  members  of 
eociety.  But  in  cases  such  as  these  there  has  been  found  almost 
invariablyj  a  ready  disposition  in  the  surrounding  community 
to  relieve  the  parent  of  the  expenses  {after  all  very  trifling)  which 
he  finds  himself  unable  to  bear. 

Causesi  such  as  have  just  been  indicated^  are,  without  doubt , 
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otherwisei  they  have  been  guilty  of  grave  and  serious  wrong  to 
those  whose  highest  interest  for  both  worlds  were  committed  to 
their  guardianship. 

Nor  have  strangers  any  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth.  One 
palpable  fact  is  before  their  eyes :  the  fact  that  a  deaf  mule  of  or- 
dinary natural  capacity,  has  been  sent  to  the  Institution  to  be  ed- 
ucated, and  has  returned  with  but  the  very  simplest  rudiments  of 
language :  almost  unable  to  express  the  most  common  ideas  in 
words,  and  totally  incapable  of  deriving  pleasure  or  information 
from  books.  The  inference  regarding  the  character  of  the  Insti- 
tution 181  necessarily  unfavorable  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  fur- 
nishes its  gdardians  with  just  ground  for  serious  dissatisfaction 
and  complaint.  Nor  does  the  Institution  only  suffer.  The  cause 
of  deaf  mute  instruction  is  injured,  by  the  false  impressions  cre- 
ated in  the  minds  of  many  who  have  no  other  means  of  infor- 
mation, than  these  half,  or  less  than  half,  taught  individuals 
afford ;  or  who  would  not  perhaps  take  advantage  of  them  if 
they  had. 

These  things  ought  to  be  known  to  those  whose  benevolence 
interests  itself  in  behalf  of  this  peculiarly  afflicted  portion  of  the 
human  family.  They  ought  to  be  known,  that  the  benevolent 
spirit  may  not  be  chilled,  in  view  of  apparent  failure.  It  is  true, 
that  the  evil,  if  it  could  be  prevented,  ought  not  to  exist :  but 
though  the  officers  of  the  Institution  have  not  failed  to  remon- 
strate against  every  such  act  of  injustice  to  their  pupils  and  them- 
selves, yet  their  authority  and  influence  do  not  extend  so  iiur  as  to 
prevent  children  from  visiting  their  friends  at  the  close  of  each 
succeeding  term ;  or  to  oblige  them  at  the  commencement  of  the 
following  one,  to  place  themselves  once  more  under  their  control. 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  last  report,  there  have  occurred 
in  the  Institution  some  few  changes  in  the  Department  of  In- 
struction. In  March  last,  Mr.  Lambert,  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  employed  about  eighteen  months,  as  an  instructor,  resigned 
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of  ochersi  has  afforded  some  relief.  Should  the  number  be  fiDed 
upi  as  in  all  probability  it  will  before  the  presentation  of  another 
report,  it  may  be  considered  necessary  to  enlarge  the  present  ac- 
commodations. 

In  regard  to  the  general  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  past 
year,  the  reports  of  most  preceding  years  might  be  repeated  with 
little  variation.   No  epidemic  disease  has  visited  the  establishment, 
nor  have  occasional  cases  of  illness  been  more  numeroos  than  is 
ordinarily  to  be  expected  in  a  commnnity  embracing  so  large  a 
number  of  chUdren.    Notwithstanding,  however,   the  favorable 
account  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  the  Board  are  enabled 
to  give  of  the  general  exemption  from  all  serious  maladies,  that 
has  been  extended  to  the  Institution,  there  have  been  exceptions 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  mention.    On  two  or  three  occasions 
death  has  sought  his  victims  from  among  our  number,  in  a  man- 
ner more  unexpected  than  usual.    In  the  first  instance,  a  con- 
stitutional malady  of  some  years  standing,  which,  nevertheless, 
seemed  to  have  at  times  yielded  to  the  force  of  nature,  returned 
with  fatal  violence,  though  its  form  was  by  no  means  alarming, 
until  very  shortly  before  the  period  of  dissolution.    The  second 
was  a  case  of  bilious  derangement  of  an  extraordinary  character^ 
in  which  the  patient,  after  recovering  sufficiently  to  walk  about 
the  building,  suddenly  and  violently  relapsed,  and  died  in  less 
tiian  twenty-four  hours.    The  last  case  which  occurred,  was  that 
of  a  child,  who  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  the  Institution,  before 
being  attacked  with  dysentery. 

Painful  as  is  the  record  of  events  such  as  these,  it  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state,  that  they  have  been  in  no  man- 
ner owing  to  the  influence  of  local  causes.  They  form  but  an 
item  in  the  great  chapter  of  mortality,  which  circumstances  have 
rendered  it  our  duty,  rather  than  that  of  others,  to  inscribe  upon 
its  page.  They  serve  to  admonish  us,  not  that  we  are  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  destroyer,  but  that  no  spot  of  earth 
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IS  secure  from  bis  TiHitatiotiSj  and  no  walls  of  human  erection 
can  ward  off  his  shafts* 

Could  anxious  care,  or  ceaeelesi  atteniionj  or  untiring  w&tchful* 
ffilness,  or  tried  professional  sEcilt,  ha?e  availed  to  save  those 
whose  loss  we  lament^  the  final  blow  might,  for  a  Beason,  have 
beea  arrested.  But  the  issuea  of  life  aod  death  are  ia  higher 
limn  human  handg,  nor  is  it  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  inscrutable 
decrees  of  Providence* 

III  regard  to  the  intelleclual  department  of  the  Institution,  aod 
to  the  success  with  which  the  kbor  of  instruction  continues  to  be 
proisecuted,  the  Board  refrain  from  presenting  any  report*  The 
Secrelaiy  of  State,  in  the  discharge  of  bis  duty  as  the  visitor  of 
the  Initilulion,  has  made  arrangements  for  laying  before  the 
Legislature,  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject  in  all  its  details. 
In  Uie  month  of  November  lasl^  an  examination  of  all  the 
echoob  in  succession  was  held  by  that  ofiicer  in  person^  nccora* 
pan  led  by  a  number  of  commissioners  of  his  appointment  The 
w&rm  interest  which  has  always  been  nianifested  by  the  Secre- 
Lary,  in  Ibe  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  attention  with 
which  he  has  studied  the  subject  of  their  education,  while  tliey 
are  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification  to  tlie  Boards  constiiute^ 
ai  the  same  limej  a  sure  guarantee,  that  an  iovestigaiiou  con-> 
ducted  by  him  must  be  thorough^  enlightened,  and  fair« 

The  commissioners  are  also  men  whose  sound  judgment  and 
bigh  reputation  cannot  fail  to  give  weight  to  their  opinions 
whether  of  censure  or  of  praise* 

To  the  reports  which  will  probably  be  made  to  the  Legislature 
Biiiiultaneously  with  tbe  present,  by  these  gentlemen,  the  Board 
^'ould  refer  for  infornrntion  upon  all  subjects  which  are  here 
passed  over  unnoticed*  In  order  not  to  render  the  papers  laid 
l>efore  tbe  Legislature  regarding  the  Instilutiou  inconveniently 
voluminous,  no  topics  are  embraced  withio  the  compass  of  the 
present  documenti  except  such  as  are  necessary  to  fulfil  the  ob^ 
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ligations  of  the  Board  to  the  body  from  which  they  derive  their 
corporate  existence. 

Appended  to  the  present  report,  will  be  found  specimens  of  the 
original  compositions  of  the  pupils. 

The  unusual  extent  of  the  eighteenth  annual  report,  occasion- 
ed the  omission  of  all.  such  in  connexion  with  that  document 
It  is  found  that  these  compositions  are  read  with  interest  by  rooet 
persons ;  and  they  furnish  the  best  possible  illustration,  next  to 
that  which  conversation  affords,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  deaf 
route  intellect  may  be  cultivated  in  a  limited  time,  and  of  the 
facility  which  deaf  mutes  acquire  in  the  verbal  expression  of  their 
ideas. 

In  the  perusal  of  these  compositions,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  a  vast  many  combinations  of  words  cannot  be  taught 
by  rule,  but  must  be  individually  inculcated  by  the  teacher,  and 
retained  by  a  special  effort  of  the  memory,  on  the  part  of  the 
learner.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that,  within  the  lin^iited  period 
allotted  to  instruction,  the  whole  field  of  connected  language, 
thfiough  all  the  various  combinations  of  its  elements,  can  be 
passed  over.  Usage  must  be  the  roaster,  after  all,  from  which 
propriety  of  diction  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  deaf  mute,  after  the 
difficulties  of  syntax  have  been  surmounted,  and  the  significations 
of  words  treasured  up.  Our  pupils,  even  the  most  proficient  in 
language,  go  forth  from  us  learners  still.  If  well-grounded  when 
they  leave  us,  they  will  insensibly  improve,  as  they  mingle  in 
society,  precisely  as  speaking  children  improve  by  imitation  of 
others.  We  are  not,  therefore,  at  once  to  consider  it  a  fault  of  the 
education  of  a  deaf  mute,  that  he  employs  a  different  set  of 
words  from  that  which  we  should  choose,  in  any  given  case,  or 
that  he  uses  the  same  words  in  a  collocation  somewhat  different 
He  may  think  as  clearly  as  we,  though  his  expressions  may 
seem  sometimes  uncouth,  and  often  singular. .  A  foreigner, 
though  less  remarkably,  might  err  in  the  same  way.  But  tlie 
foreigner  and  the  deaf  mute  alike  correct  themselves  by  observing 
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tha  tangua^e  of  ihom  lo  wliom  the  tongue  is  vernacular*     With 

these  coofitderalions  before  ihe  mind,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  belter 

jMtice  to  a  class  of  learners,  whose  acquisLtions  are  made  noder 

the  most  diecou  raging  tlkad vantages,  than  we  should  be  likely  to 

do  in  holding  up  their  producUons  by  the  side  of  a  perfect  siand- 

Afd,    Grammaticnl  errors  are  not  in  general  to  be  viewed  witb 

IS  indulgeoce.     But  here  some  regard  must  be  paid  lo  the 

iength  of  time  which  has  been  devoted  to  ingtructioo»    Aud  those 

wIjo  have  experienced  the  difficulty,  in  the  outset^  of  eonformiog 

iliemaolves  to  the  requisilions  of  a  foreign  eynlaxi  will  be  ready 

ta  look  upon  mauy  error@,  which  might  seem  otherwise  too  gross 

^ft  be  forgiveiii  ap  being  exceedingly  venial. 

^■Beyond  the  topici  already  mentioned,  nothing  remains  to  de- 

^Ktid  tbe  present  attention  of  the  Board,    Witt^i  a  grateful  ^nse, 

Xherefore,  of  the  continued  favor  of  the  Buperintending  Provi- 

dtnce  from  whom  all  temporal  blessings  flow,  and  of  the  past 

Idodness  of  ibe  Legislature  manifested  toward  the  objects  of  their 

GoUdtude^  and  ever  ready  to  respond  to  their  appeals,  they  here 

hrii^  to  a  close,  the  review  of  their  labors  for  another  year. 

All  wliicb  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President, 
tt  P.  PEET»  Secrciary. 
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^^^r 

3(0,  1, 

^^^ 

IT   OF    PUPILS                                                       ■ 

^^ Ji  the  iVei0  Yofk  /jMlOariuji/ar 

tki  in^ruOwA  oj  th^  Deaf  und  DrnnL,  Bbc.  81 ,  1837.                                1 , 

^B        mtutmm* 

Town. 

COfrVTT.                                                                              H 

^KAnioId^  Jane, 

Ttfront^  • 

Slmbm,                                          m 

^P  Amold ,  Fa  ony , 

*Jii, 

do.                                             ■ 

Avrea,  Oliver, 

IValkm, 

Orange  J                                               U^ 

A^klej,  Barah  C,     - 

-     Bennington^ 

Gtueseej                                             Hi 

Beiietlicl,  Jolm>      - 

WaHon,  - 

Deii^warSf                                        HI 

Banks,  EmeliuOi 

do. 

do.                                             HI 

Bauks,  Suian, 

do.   ^ 

do.                                             H 

Beniley,  Taber, 

-     Unionimk^ 

Dutehiss^                                           H 

BorUe,  SuaaOi 

Coxsaekisj 

&efne,                                               H 

Broekwav,  Ebom,   - 

*     Corilandvilie^ 

Cortland,                                           H 

Budd.  Eii^eabeih  K. 

A  e«j-  Yorkj 

JV*ti--lVAv                                        H 

Brownsotij  Mary  Aan, 

'     CofwctoUf  ' 

StathtJt^                                                  H, 

Browjij  Jnne  L.     - 

Satina, 

Ormndardy                                           H 

Brown,  Hamel  P,     • 

do.      .         . 

ao.                               H 

Brown,  Sylvester  P. 

do. 

do.                              H 

Bamesj  Elvira, 

'     JVet4?-Fori,      - 

;Vcr/?.rorJt,                                            H| 

Burdick,  Corinlha  0*     - 

Bmmngion^ 

Genf.3tti                                                Hi 

Bennet,  Jan©  M. 

-    AUka^    - 

<fo.                                                  W 

Biircbardj  GeorgCj 

Wateriown^ 

Jejfa^ion^                                              W 

Bragg,  WilUajn, 

*     Olmo,    - 

Ononffag'a,                                        ^H 

Baker,  Georga,     - 

Drydeny     - 

7'ompA-t>»,                                         Im£ 

Bannkterj  Luiber,     - 

*     Pkrtponi^ 

iS/.  Lawrence f                                   ^^H 

1  ^H 

Bean,  G*^orge, 

Syracuse.,   - 

Onondaga  ^                                        ^^^H^ 

\  ^M 

Brawn,  Di\niel  D.,     - 

-     Piicaimj 

St,  Lai(h'enci^                                 ^^^^m 

1  ^H 

Baiawio,  Naomi  P., 

Bloomjiddj 

Kwj^^                                                ^^H 

F  ^H 

Browef^  Elizabeth,    - 

-     Pater  son  ^ 

PasMakf                                             ^^Hi 

Benedict,  Isaac,    - 

J^ew-York, 

J^ew^York,                                       ^H 

Biirlitjghara  William  A., 

do*    > 

^H  ' 

Btjlts,  George  B*,  - 

ffud^on^     - 

Columhia,                                          ^^H     ^ 

1          Burgess,  Peter, 

.     Mw-York,      - 

Mw-york,                                         ■■ 

Broqtia,  Pauline^   • 

do.        • 

do.                          m^ 

Baker,  Abel  B., 

•     Moni^omery^  - 

Orange^                                           ^|  J 

Coonor,  Calharioei 

mw-York, 

Mw^York^                                      ■]      J 
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NAMU. 

TOWV. 

OOWTT. 

Conklin,  Abraham, 

CoeymanSf 

Albany. 

Chapin,  Miranda, 

.     Rutland,    - 

•     Jefferson. 
UUter. 

Candne,  Richard  H.,     - 

fVawarsing, 

Clapp,  Amasa, 

-     La  Fayette, 

-     Onondaga^ 

Covert,  Albert  F., 

Potter,  - 

Yates. 

Covert,  Sarah  E.,    - 

do. 

do. 

Covert,  James  E., 

do.      - 

do. 

Crandall,  Henry  B., 

.     fVatervliet, 

-    Albany. 

Campbell,  Franklin, 

Bern,     - 

do. 

Crawford,  William  M., 

-    J^ew'Yofh, 

•    JfewYork. 

Caiy,  MiUfl,          .        - 

do.    - 

do. 

Clark,  Alfred,  - 

-     Otisco, 

-     Onondaga. 

Curtis,  John, 

Unadilla, 

Ostego. 

Crawford,  Rosetta,  - 

-    Mootra,     - 

'     Clinton. 

Clark,  John  Oliver, 

Jereey  City,    • 
-    JSTewJield,   - 

Bergen. 

Denton,  Harriet, 

-     Tompkins. 

Denton,  Lucil, 

do.    - 

do. 

Dickinson,  Martha,  • 

-     Potsdam,   - 

-    St.  Laistence 

Darrow,  John, 

Cambridge, 

Washington. 

Duncan,  Nathan  M., 

'    Monmouth, 

-    Monmouth. 

Davis,  Mary  Jane, 

Genoaj  - 

Cayuga, 

Fish,  Augustus, 

-     Otaelic,       . 

'     Chenango. 

Flint,  Mary, 

Vernon^ 

Oneida. 

Farrell,  Nicholas,     - 

•    JWw-Fori, 

.    J^ew^York. 

Genet,  Frances,    - 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Qanet,  Isaac, 

-     Williamson, 

'     Wayne. 

Granger,  Polly  Ann,     - 

Bethany, 

Genesee. 

Groesbeck,  Magdalen, 

•     Jiew-Scotland, 

.    Albany. 

Gilbert,  Sarah  Ann, 

Seneca  Falls, 

Seneca. 

Griswold,  Henry,     - 

-     Vtiea,        . 

-     Oneida. 

Gamage,  Harriet  C,     • 

JVei0-Forft,     - 

Aew-FoHb. 

Gamoge,  G.  W.  C,  - 

do.     . 

do. 

Howell,  Charlotte, 

Brookhaven,   - 

Suffolk. 

Husted,  Lyman, 

-    Manlius,   - 

•     Onondaga. 

Hickox,  Hfeman  G., 

Portage, 
.     AVtoForifc, 

Allegany, 

Houston,  Ellen, 

.    JVetr-For*, 

Hull,  Eliaabeth  Jane,    - 

Brooklyn, 
-     Perryiburgh, 

Kings. 

Harding,  Harrison,   - 

-     Cattaraugui. 

Hall,  Jacob  Lewis, 

JThitehall,      - 

Washington. 

Hollon,  Sally  Christina, 

.     Utica, 

-     Oneida. 

Harris,  Charlotte, 

Jerusalem, 

Yatea. 

Holt,  Mary,     - 

.    Alhany,      - 

Jfrn-York,     - 

-    Albany. 
JVew-Fofi. 

Hurley,  Mary, 

Johnson,  Elias, 

.    J^evB'Paltz, 

.     UUter. 

Jones,  David, 

J^euhYork,     - 

Aw.  For*. 

Jones,  Josiah;    - 

do.     . 

do. 

Karnes,  Margaret, 

Lekest^, 

Livingaton. 

^ 
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BijiifaA. 

Towtf* 

COUHTf. 

^^1 

Keneiedj,  Laura  Ano^  - 

EUuhurgh^ 

/(p/ferjon. 

^^H 

LujB,  AJoazo.  - 
Liiubscher,  Mary  Ann^  - 

do. 

do, 

^^^^^H 

J^m-Ym^k, 

JVW^Farfe 

^^^H 

Liimeheck,  Laoy, 

AnntviUt^ 

Omidm. 

^^^H 

Lake,  Busan, 

Pougkketpsie^     * 

Duichtif. 

^^^H 

Leitia,  Qertratie, 

Mmt,      ^ 

Montgomery, 

^^^H 

Laihariij  JanSj 

Toronto^     - 

Upper  Canada. 

^^^H 

Lockwood,  Hiram  T. 

Broome. 

^^^H 

Lagrange,  Edjifa, 

J^iW'ScQtland^ 

'     ^thany. 

^^^H 

Munger,  Emery  J 

H^arsaw^ 

Gtne^€€, 

^^^H 

^^l^lunger,  JgIiRj 

do. 

do.                                                      ^Hl 

^^^H 

^■MarshelJ^  Gcarg^, 

Soutliampion^  - 

Sufolk                                           ^■l  ' 

'ij  ^^B 

^^MiUs^John  A-       - 

Le  Ray.     - 

Geniiee,                                          ^^Ie 

Martin,  Eiuea^  - 

Mhany, 

Mbany.                                         ^H  ' 

,1  ^^^H 

Merrick,  Qmtge^  • 

Adrian, 

MiehigafU                                       ^^^H 

'  ^^^H 

Milheiich,  Jane, 

NeW'York,      - 

1  ^^^^1 

McGommiskj?,  Francis, 

do. 

^^^1 

iH 

Mc Manners,  Ira, 

Clai^tndon^ 

Orleam.                                         ^^m  ■ 

McMLiieD,  Thomas,       - 

Frovidtme, 

Saratoga,                                         ^m  ' 

^^H 

McCanyg  Belsey,     - 

Albany^ 

iMlbany*                                          ^m 

^^^H 

McDougal,  Isabella, 

Niagara^    * 

Upper  Canada^                              H 

^^^H 

.         O'Biien,  Patrick,      - 

Troy,     -         ^ 

Rmiseher,                                       HI 

^^^H 

Osbgme,  Phoebe, 

Caalik,       - 

Gmuee.                                            H 

^^^H 

Oliphant,  John  M,     ^ 

Lockport, 

Viagra,                                             HI 

^  Suffolk.                          m 

^^^H 

Oakes,  Deborah,  Ann,  - 

hlip, 

^^^H 

Paige,  Anaon  F. 

Owcgo, 

noga.                          m 

^^^H 

Pierce,  Andrew,    - 

J>t*eW'York, 

<    New^York.                                      ■ 

^^^H 

Person,  Loi3  E. 

'     Brandon, 

Franklin,                                          H 

^^^H 

Price,  John, 

fVmhmgton^ 

D^tcheM.                                            H| 

^^^H 

Peltoii,  Orril  A- 

•     P9rry§^rgh^  - 

Catiaraugm.                                   H 

^^^H 

Pangburn,  Mary, 

Cunajoharitj 

-    Monigomm-y.                                    H 

^^^H 

Peed,  Charlotte  A,    - 

-     SoduM,    - 

Wayne.                                              H 

^^^H 

Reynolds,  Cornelitis  H. 

Bdfa$t,       - 

Mitgany.                                          H 

^^^H 

Eeijea,  Cornelia, 

-     VlsUi-vUlef 

C/I«(en                                               H 

^^^H 

Rely e a,  liannah  Jane,  - 

do. 

cfa.                                               ^^^L 

|H 

Rogers,  Catharine  S, 

<     C^dar  Creek,  - 

il/anmou^4.                                        ^^^KS 

Reid.  EJcanor^ 

ArgyU^       - 

Washington.                                   ^^^^ 

Smith,  Mary  Jane,    - 

-     D^kalh, 

Sf*  Laiii fence,                                ^B 

^^^H 

Smith,  Joseph  H, 

fVurwick,  ' 

Orange*                                           ^^^  i 

^^^^H 

Sweet,  Marlha, 

'     J^ortaUf 

iSarafo^a*                                         ^^H 

^^^H 

Smith,  Harriet  N. 

Pamfret,    - 

f)4at/faii^ll«.                                        ^^H* 

^^^H 

Slafcr,  Willmm  L     - 

-     Rife,       ^         - 

n^ef/c/icfl/er.                                       ^^|' 

^^^^1 

Swift,  Ann  Maria, 

Manlius,     - 

Onondaga,                                         ^^H^ 

^^^^H 

Spaffbrd,  EniUy, 

-      Bergtn, 

Genesuf.                                             ^^H . 

^^^^M 

\         Bwaysland,  Frederick,  - 

*Veip-  Far  A:, 

-     Mw^York.                                       ^H      , 

i^^^H 

^L    Bpicer,  AUen  W, 

-     Hooaic,  - 

i{en«fefaer*                                     ^^B 

1 
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ITAMBI. 

Skellj,  Bridget,    - 
Simons,  Phoebe  Ann, 
Simkins,  Miron,     - 
Slelle,  Sarah,  - 
Swan,  George  W. 
Shotweli,  John, 
Terry,  Mary, 
Tice,  Margaret, 
Toohey,  John, 
Vandell,  Emily, 
Varino,  William, 
Van  Norder,  Nelson, 
Van  Riper,  John, 
Van  Benschoten,  Lawrence, 
Vanderbeck,  John  Edward, 
Worden,  Rhoda, 
Wiley,  Jerusha,    - 
Watterson,  James  A. 
Wescott,  Susan, 
Waste,  Livy  L.        -   . 
Wheeler,  James,  - 
Whitney,  Marcus,    - 
Williams,  Laura, 
Young,  Louisa, 


Oneonta^ 
Chemung^ 
^ew-BrunnDickf 
JVet47-rorit, 

do,    ' 
Riverhead^ 
Paterson^ 
J^TnO'Yorkf 
Statm-Island^ 
FlatUburgh, 
Tray, 
Patarson^ 
New-York, 

do,    - 
JVew-Pa/te, 
Clinton, 
Vernon,     - 
Ithaca,  • 
Greenfield, 
New-York, 
Henderson, 
Troy,     - 
AW-ForAr, 


COUKTT. 

TJUter. 
Otsego. 
Chemung. 
Middlesex. 
New- York. 

do. 
Suffolk. 
Passaic. 
New^York. 
Richmond. 
Clinton. 
Rensselaer. 
Passaic. 
New- York. 

do. 
Ulster. 
Dutchess. 
Onedia. 
Tompkins. 
Saratoga. 
New-  York. 
Jefferson. 

do. 
New-York. 


Pupils  supported  by  the  State  of  New-Tork,            -           •  112 

*•            "            "      Institution,          ...  14 

"            "            "      Corporation  of  New- York,   -            -  3 

»»            "            '*      Slate  of  New-Jersey,      -            -  8 

"            "            "      Supervisors  of  Montgomery  county,  2 

"            "            "      Supervisors  of  Dutchess  county,       -  1 

"            "            !*      their  friends,        -           .            -  10 
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DONATIONa 


From  Mrs.  Kass,  New- York,  .  .        $  5  00 

Miss  Swift,  Washington,  N.  Y.,      .        .  2  00 

Mr.  Barlow,  Bangor,  Me.        ...  2  00 


u 


$9  00 


"    Mr.  William  Ayres,  1  firkin  butter- 

1    do.  apple  sauce. 
"    Executors  of  the  late  Ldndlej  Murray,  6  copies 
Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind. 
From  the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  their 


paper, 

$  10  00 

Merc.  Advertiser,        ** 

10  oo 

N.  Y.  Gazette,          « 

10  00 

N.  Y.  American,        " 

10  00 

Com.  Advertiser,        " 

10  00 

Evening  Star,            " 

10  00 

N,  Y.  Observer,        « 

2  50 

N.  Y.  Evangelist,      " 

2  50 

Christ.  Intelligencer,  '* 

2  50 

$67  60 

$76  50 


NO.  4. 

SPECIMENS  OF  UNCORRECTED  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS  OF 

PUPILS  IN  THE  MEWYOKK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


By  a  lad  IS  years  of  age^  under  inairuciion  nine  vMnth$, 

UTION    FOR   THE    DeAF   AND 

New-York,  July  14th,  1836. 


Institijtionfor  the  Deaf  and  Pumb,  ) 


My  dear  Father, — 

I  shall  stay  in  the  Institution  four  weeks.  A^er  school  I  shall 
go  to  New-Jersey  with  my  father  in  August.  I  wish  to  see  ray 
father  and  sisters  and  brotbeiis.  I  shall  stay  at  home  six  weeks,  and 
I  come  to  the  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ip  October.  I  shall 
stay  in  school  room  &  perhaps  Mr*  Taylor  will  teach  me.    I  shall 


^W*?  in  1 


APPKIfPIX, 


S» 


ly  ID  the  inBtitution  and  laarn  a  gocx]  book  and  three  years  a  half. 
I  wish  to  leave  the  Ins  liiu  lion  and  I  go  ho  ma  and  eee  my  father  and 
mmB  and  brothers  and  friend  and  cousin.  Perhnps  1  live  home  same 
ymu.     1  shall  work  in  a  large  field  and  plough  ihe  ground. 

Yours  affeciionaielj, 

N.  M.  D. 


^U  °  ^^^  ^  ^  ^tari  of  ngt^  undir  ifwtrueihn  fji^^  monthi. 

M    iTORf   OF   6&AST9. 

Ml.  Peet  called  all  the  pupils  who  came  up  stairs  to  chaBga  their 
clean  dress.     They  put  on  their  bonnets  and  hat@.     Mr.  Peet  com- 
mand they  walk  two  and  two  mio  four  cnris.     They  arrived  on  the 
ground.     They  walked  on  Uie  btick  to  the  zoological  Iristiluiioii. 
Thfty  arrived  at  the  huiJding  and  they  saw  some  beasts.     Mr.  Peet 
lulled  tbern  into  the  gallery.     A  large  elephant  come  in  around  for 
uem  Bil  oil  ibe  elephant,  and  some  girls  were  very  afraid  because 
very  deep  ground  for  fall  down.     We  rode  on  the  elephant/s  brown 
back,  and  vralked  around  the  room.     The  elephanl  lifted  a  raan  from 
le  ground.     A  msLn  took  care  of  all  the  beasts  in  the  grates^     Sou) a 
iiim  kepi  them.     All  the  pupils  done  visited  ihe  beasts.     Mr,  Peet 
cahed  all  the  pupils  walk  two  and  two  and  they  walked  in  the  Bireel 
ftJid  amved  at  the  stairs  and  came  into  the  Institution. 


By  a  lad  16  ijmr^  of  ogc,  Wider  imlntction  fifttm  months. 

Last  week  Mr.  Peet  called  all  the  pupils  to  come  from  the  Inst itu* 
Hon.  They  went  to  the  Stnyvesani  Institute.  They  looked  at  some 
Indian's  pictures  and  red  and  yellow  face  a  with  some  inst  rumen  is  in 
tile  room.  They  left  to  come  out  of  it.  They  then  walked  in  the 
toad  along  the  etreel.  They  went  to  the  Zoological  InBtitufe^  when 
ibty  looked  at  some  elephants  and  Lions  and  other  beaslSj  some  girls 
•at  together  in  the  saddle  on  an  elc^phant,  and  it  walked  in  the  cireJe. 
Tbay  having  come  to  the  Insiitution  were  happy.  To  morrow  Mr. 
Biniard^s  eluis  must  learn  geography.  Yesterday  Mr.  Peet  thought 
tci  wtfh  to  go  to  the  city  a^ain.  He  called  all  the  pupils  to  come  to 
the  Apollo.  7'hey  aU  sal  on  benches  behind  each  other  to  look  at  the 
Grand  Coronation  Dance.  Some  gentlemen  played  with  musical 
instryments  with  their  hands  in  the  evening.  l*hey  left  to  come  from 
the  Apotlo  together  They  then  went  ii>io  the  steam  cars  and  sat 
ill  ibem.  They  come  to  the  Institution  al  night.  On  the  30ih  No- 
Tember  ago  all  the  pupils  did  not  work,  but  they  like  to  visit  their 
Mends.  Mr.  Peel  ofheiated  in  the  chapel  room.  It  wai  thank  giving. 
Now  some  popila  work  to  make  clotlies  in  the  Tailoi's  shop  every  day. 
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By  a  girl  13  year*  of  age,  under  in$iruetwn  two  years. 

A   8T0RT  OF   ▲   BAD   BOT. 

One  day  there  was  a  bad  boy  who  was  crying  near  a  well.  While 
he  was  crying  a  man  questioned  him.  Why  did  he  cry  1  He  an- 
swered him  that  he  was  afraid  that  his  mother  would  be  cross  and 
punish  him,  because  she  had  sent  him  to  bring  some  water  in  a  silver 
pitcher,  and  he  had  tied  a  string  to  the  handle  and  let  it  down  into  the 
well  and  the  string  was  broken.  He  was  very  sorry  that  his  mother 
would  be  angry  and  punish  him.  The  man  told  him  that  he  would 
find  the  pitcher.  He  put  off  his  clothes  on  the  ground  near  the  well 
and  went  into  the  well.  The  boy  stole  his  clothes  and  ran  away  with 
them.  The  man  searched  but  could  not  find  the  pitcher  and  he  re- 
turned out  of  the  well  and  saw  no  his  clothes,  and  understood  that 
the  boy  stole  them.  He  was  a  very  bad  boy.  The  man  was  troubled 
because  he  had  no  his  clothes. 


By  a  lad  15  yeare  of  age^  under  instruction  two  years, 

A    BISTORT   OF   MT   LIFE. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  born  in  Providence.  When  I  was  two  or 
three  years  old,  I  could  hear  that  my  father  talked  with  some  stran- 
gers. I  could  walk  on  the  floor  a  little,  when  I  began  to  be  very 
sick.  While  I  slept  in  bed  during  the  night,  perhaps  I  did  not  know, 
that  I  had  been  worse,  because  I  was  insensible  as  dead.  When  my 
parents  brought  me  out  of  the  bed,  they  did  not  know,  that  I  would 
be  sick,  and  they  thought  that  I  was  very  well,  but  they  saw  me  and 
understood  that  I  was  sick,  and  they  were  sorry.  They  thought  that 
perhaps  I  would  die.  While  my  own  mother  took  care  of  me,  my 
father  rode  on  horse-back  immediately  to  a  doctor.  He  called  the 
doctor  to  come  to  his  house.  The  doctor  made  to  give  medicine  to 
me,  and  I  took  the  medicine  and  they  hoped  that  I  would  be  bettegr. 
Then  he  went  home.  My  mother  took  care  of  me,  and  I  became 
better,  when  I  could  not  hear  any  man,  who  talked  with  another  man, 
because  I  had  been  sick,  and  I  was  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  boy.  When  I 
became  better,  I  could  walk  a  little,  and  my  mother  brought  me  out 
of  the  house  to  walk  about  the  road  near  the  house  in  the  cool  coun- 
try. When  I  was  very  well  and  grew  up  about  three  or  four  years 
old,  perhaps  my  mother  let  me  play  in  cool  country,  but  I  do  not  know- 
that  she  let  me  play.  When  I  grew  up  about  ten  or  eleven  or  twelve 
years  old,  my  father  made  me  work  at  many  things  some  years,  I  did 
not  know  that  God  lives  in  heaven,  and  I  did  not  know  hell  because 
I  had  been  ignorant,  but  my  sisters  and  brothers  taught  me  a  little 


jhom  Ood|  I  thought  that  perbapd  tlie  moon  was  God;  but  t  was  oot 

"  urCj  and  1  did  not  know  how  God  lived  in  heaven.     Then  1  ihougbl 

bit  perhaps  the  moon  woukl  strike  me^  and  1  ihought  ihut  pe^hfipa 

Hy  paienU  were  strong,  tind  would  fight  the  moon^  and  h  would  fail, 

ud  1  mocked  the  moooi  I  was  not  Bure,  wbnt  it  was,  becauae  J  had 

fn  Ignorant  and  I  wa^  verj  so persli lions.     Then  my  father  lold  me, 

i  woulil  ;^o  to  New* York  with  me,     I   had  seen  some  Deaf  and 

Jtimb  befare  I  came  lo  New- York  but  I  never  eaw  many  siranga 

I  m  the  Institution,  but  I  hava  seen  a  few  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 

llOga.     Wh^n  my  father  went  home,  !  elayed  in  the  Institution, 

llik«d  to  talk  with  the  other  pupib|  and  I  became  fnend  of  the  pupils. 

lijr  teacher  taught  me  as  the  pupils  lo  improve.     He  often  taught  in 

bs  Bible,  anrl  they  knew  about  Qod  and  I  was  soon  in  the  Bible, 

fow  1  hke  to  learn  for  improvement.    When  I  ieava  the  Insmution, 

I  ^hall  go  horDe,  and  perhaps^  I  ihaU  Eve  there^  but  I  do  not  know 

-wiierej  [  shall  live. 


By  a  girl  15  years  old ^  under  hislruclion  thr$t  ymrt^ 

STORY    OF   rut    FaODICAL    SON, 

Many  years  ago  while  Christ  was  on  the  eaflh|  he  told  a  atory  lo 
disciples  that  a  man  had  two  sons.  The  older  son  was  alwaya 
"tent  to  his  fat  Iter,  He  loved  to  stay  with  his  father  at  home  and 
tend  to  his  bufiiness.  He  was  a  man  of  great  induarry  and  of  gravity. 
But  the  younger  eon  did  not  hke  to  live  with  his  father,  because  he 
ttiihed  to  be  independent  himself.  He  was  a  very  careless  and  gay 
mg  man.  He  was  desirous  to  travel  to  a  far  strange  country  wuth- 
X  his  father.  One  day  he  asked  his  father  to  divide  his  property  and 
pve  a  portion  of  it  to  him  and  the  older  son.  And  his  father  did  so. 
e  took  his  money  and  pie  pared  his  clothes  and  when  he  was  all 
Iji  then  be  left  his  father  and  all  his  family  and  went  into  a  far 
aage  country «  His  father  was  verj'  sorry  because  his  son  left  him> 
was  a  very  good  and  kind  man*  While  the  younger  son  staid  in 
country,  he  wasted  many  new  and  fine  clothes  and  drank  intern- 
He  gambled  with  some  wicked  voimg  men  for  many  days. 
he  had  spent  all  his  money,  ho  became  poor.  His  fine  clothes 
ie  mgged.  He  had  no  food  and  eleepirig^  place  and  kind  friends* 
^  irsook  him  because  he  became  poor.  He  was  ashamed  of  beg- 
to  eat.  He  rose  and  w^ent  to  a  rich  man  and  asked  him,  if 
^e  would  let  him  w^ork  at  his  business  for  several  days.  But  the  man 
H^iil  him  into  his  field  to  take  care  of  his  hogs.  He  went  into  the 
i^\d  IQ  take  care  of  ihem.  He  did  not  like  to  stay  with  them  in  the 
^M.  He  bad  no  good  food.  He  was  obliged  to  eat  the  husks  with 
he  hogi.    Nobody  had  given  food  to  him.     Tho  younger  son  wob 
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▼6TJ  unhappy  to  stay  in  the  field.  One  day  be  sat  upon  a  stone  and 
began  to  consider  his  bad  conduct.  He  thought  that  his  father  had 
rich  food  and  a  good  house  and  many  hired  servants  but  the  son  per- 
ished with  hunger.  He  wished  to  live  with  his  father  again  but  he 
feared  that  his  father  would  banish  him.  But  he  was  mistaken.  His 
fiither  was  very  kind  and  tender.  The  younger  son  determined  to  go 
to  his  father  and  say  to  him  that  he  had  sinned  against  Heaven  and 
before  him,  and  ask  his  father  to  make  him  as  one  of  his  servants.  He 
told  his  father  that  he  would  not  be  called  his  son.  Then  the  youn- 
ger son  rose  and  went  to  his  fiaither,  but  he  saw  his  son  coming  toward 
him  and  ran  to  meet  him  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him  although 
he  was  ragged  and  dirty.  His  son  begged  his  father  to  pardon  him 
and  they  wept.  He  asked  his  father  to  make  him  as  his  servant,  but 
his  Either  did  not  let  him  be  as  his  servant.  His  father  told  his  servant 
to  bring  his  best  robe  and  put  it  on  him  and  put  a  ring  on  his  finger 
and  shoes  on  bis  feet.  His  father  was  very  glad  to  meet  his  son  again. 
His  servant  killed  a  calf  and  gave  it  to  them  to  eat  it.  His  son  was 
very  happy  to  live  with  his  father  again. 


By  a  young  lady  22  years  of  age,  under  imiruetian  four  years, 

THB   ANCIENTS. 

People  who  lived  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  christian 
era  are  called  ancients.  Their  customs  and  morals  were  quite  unlike 
ours  at  the  present  time,  and  people  have  been  changeable  in  all  ages 
and  among  all  nations.  They  had  no  such  fine  dresses  as  are  worn 
by  the  modems,  for  the  art  of  making  them  was  not  yet  known,  but 
they  clothed  themselves  in  loose  robes  which  reached  the  ground 
when  they  walked,  and  were  of  various  colors.  The  men  also  wore 
girdles  around  their  waists,  and  some  of  them  wore  turbans  on  their 
heads,  as  John  the  Baptist  was  clothed  in  camels  hair  with  a  leather 
girdle  about  his  loins ;  and  on  their  feet  they  wore  sandals  which  were 
made  either  of  wood  or  leather,  and  fastened  to  the  bottoms  of  their 
feet  by  means  of  strings,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  was  left 
uiKH)vered. 

When  they  met  their  friends  they  saluted  them  by  bowing  them- 
selves  with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  sometimes  kissing  it,  to  prove  tliat 
they  had  great  respect  for  them,  and  when  they  were  mourning  for 
their  friends  they  rent  their  clothes,  and  clothed  themselves  in  sack- 
cloth, and  put  earth  upon  their  heads,  and  when  they  met  any  of  their 
friends  they  wept  ak>ud  to  show  that  they  regretted  the  loss,  as  king 
David  commanded  all  of  the  people  to  clothe  themselves  in  sackcloth 
when  they  mourned  for  Abner,  and  as  Job  put  on  sackcloth  and  sat 
in  the  ashes  when  he  was  afflicted  of  God. 

When  they  lai  at  meals  they  did  not  sit  on  chairs,  but  inclined  one^ 
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a(itiiher*i  breast,  as  John  leaned  bis  head  upon  Chmt'a 
i4om  al  supper,  and  they  had  Qi\\y  one  dish  for  all.  Sometimes  they 
•"'  rt-^  ^-T  knives  or  foika  but  took  ihe  food  in  ihtnr  hands,  which  ia 

nr  lime  cotumon  among  the  Turks. 
I  !i>:ir  \jMd&  of  traveling  whs  inferior  to  what  it  is  at  the  present  day* 
'i'ity  traveled  on  camels  and  mules  tis  R^bekah  rode  a  eaniel  when 
5tif  came  iti  racpt  hajRC.    No  such  tKjble  sliipfl  mi  ply  about  on  our 
ocean*  w^re  then  kjiown  among  them^  but  they  had  a  few  small  ires- 
^'  ihey  kept  near  the  coast  because  they  had  no  compaiieA 

f-  _  ti'Ui.     This  wa4  before  the  invcniion  of  stearo,  of  Locomo- 

liAt  t'li^uie^,  or  Rail  Houds  so  tbat  they  traveled  in  a  day  only  aboul 
as  (at  ^s  we  can  io  one  hour. 

Their  h&oses  were  budl  with  flat  roofs  thatched  and  with  a  court  in 

the  oenire,  there  were  no  glass  windows,  no  wooden  floors^  but  they 

id  ei^nhen  floors*     They  uaui^lly  lived  in  ten  14  as  Abraham  and  his 

'■'  dwell   ill  teiita,     Bui  there  were  some  very  magnificent  buiJd- 

nil  splendid  cities.     The  city  of  Bah)/lon  was  a  very  splendid 

u  V.  and  also  the  city  of  Jerusalena  in  which  the  celebrated  temple 

was  buiit,  and  ai  Rome  there  was  an  Arch  which  waa  a  great  won* 

J»'[  :ou]  Jii-i^\i]vi3  g^ves  an  account  of  u,  and  some  other  Roman  and 

<i:'!cL  i"ji-i'jiMU3  also  describe  it* 

0:i*i  mmt  was  formerly  allowed  to  tnanry  several  wives  as  king  Da- 
vid hidiiit  d  six  wives,  (II.  Sam.  HI,  5.)  and  kin^  Solomon  married 
:veti  hundred  wivesj  and  also  had  three  hundred  concubines.  When 
Hie  wanted  a  wife  he  did  not  go  to  find  one  for  himself,  but  a  servant 
'<vaB  sent  to  ^nd  ond  for  him,  as  Esther  was  &ent  for  hy  &  servant  fot 
Abasuenjs. 

Among  the  ancients  ignorance,  superstition  and  gross  ideas  prevail- 
ed, but  ihert*  were  some  learned  and  eloquent  men  in  Greece  and 
Eeme,  as  the  poet  Homer  lived  in  Greece  in  886,  B.  C*,  and  besides 
bim  there  hv«d  Horace  and  Vir*ril  and  some  other  Roman  poets,  and 
Uicre  were  some  eminent  piulosophers  as  Socrates^  Diogenesj  Plato 
iod  others  who  are  much  distinguished  at  the  present  day,  Lycur- 
gys  WAS  a  lawgiver  in  Sparta,  whose  laws  and  regulations  have  ren- 
dered both  himself  and  his  country  celebratedj  and  Joseph  us  was  a 
ikistorian  whose  history  is  much  studied  at  the  present  time* 

The  ancients  had  kings  to  reign  over  them,  but  there  were  no  Re- 
^jubltran  eovernmenis  except  Greece  and  Rome  both  of  which  were 
■  Many  other  cotiniries  were  governed  by  lymnnical  and 

(«  as  in  (i26,  B.  C,    Corinth  was  governed  by  a  tyrant  named 
Her,     Before  the  Jews  had  kings  to  govern  them  they  were 
ned  by  JndgeSi  as  8arason  was  a  Judge  and  EU  was  a  judge 
Ty  years  in  Israel. 

Such  false  reli^on  prevailed  among  them,  because  they  had  no  Bi- 
*  «,  btit  in  that  pnrt  of  the  world  where  Noah  and  his  descendanti 
bt  settled,  true  religttm  prevailed,  yet  it  became  corrupted  by  many 
'  §\kii  iwUOita  Uemg  mtroduged  there^     They  then  worshipped  M»q 
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Gods,  and  some  worshipped  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  in  Egypt  a 
cow  was  worshipped  because  she  was  thought  to  be  sacred.  Some- 
tinr*es  they  sacrificed  human  beings  thinking  to  please  their  idols.  But 
there  were  some  regular  forms  of  true  religion,  and  many  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  God  in  atonement  for  sin.  If  we  had  no  Bibles  we 
should  be  like  them,  but  now  the  Bible  is  open  before  us  and  it  plainly 
shows  us  a  better  way.  How  grateful  should  we  be  for  having  the 
Bible  and  claim  it  as  our  most  precious  treasure. 

What  a  great  and  wonderful  difference  do  we  see  between  the  an- 
cients and  moderns. 


•  'I 

I 
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By  a  lad  15  years  of  age^  under  inairmcHon  five  years, 

AN   ACCOUNT   RESPECTING   IHE    PROCESS   OF   BOOKBINDING. 

After  the  sheets  for  many  volumes  are  finished  in  the  printing  office 
by  the  printers,  they  are  transported  to  the  bookbindery  by  mean  of 
carts  or  some  other  carriages  for  the  purpose  of  being  folded  and  bound. 
The  bookbinders  carry  the  printed  reams  of  paper  up  stairs  for  the 
ladies  or  girls  to  fold  them  and  sew  them  with  white  thread,  and  they 
cut  off  the  strings  which  tie  the  reams.  When  they  have  done.it, 
the  la(}ies  take  off  the  ten  quires  together  each  above  one  another  in 
one  ream  to  (M  them  with  ivory  folders  and  place  the  sheets  in  piles 
on  the  table.  They  then  gather  the  signatures  and  collate  them  pro- 
perly and  shake  them  on  the  ends  even,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  men 
brings  them  and  puts  them  on  the  boards  in  order  to  be  pressed  in  the 
standing  press,  and  he  also  shakes  them  smooth  on  the  pressing  boards 
which  belong  to  it.  Afterwards  he  places  one  board  on  and  then  be 
puts  more  sheets  upon  the  smooth  board,  and  he  also  lays  another 
board  on  and  again  he  places  the  boards  between  several  sheets,  and 
so  on  till  there  are  enough,  and  then  two  or  three  men  lift  them  into  the 
standing  press  for  it  to  press  them  with  the  bar  strongly  from  the  morn- 
ing to  the  afternoon  or  all  night. 

AAer  a  long  while  they  unscrew  the  press  and  they  pile  the  books 
between  the  two  small  boards  for  him  to  saw  the  lines  of  the  backs  by 
the  aid  of  a  saw.  He  afterwards  pushes  down  the  work  in  a  lying 
press  to  be  squeezed  in  it  and  sawn.  After  this  is  done,  he  takes  them 
out  of  it  and  the  girls  tie  the  sewing  presses  with  the  twines  for  sew- 
ing the  lines  of  the  backs  which  is  done  by  needles  and  thread.  They 
sew  them  carefully  and  orderly  according  to  the  signatures. 

When  they  have  sewn  them,  in  the  first  place,  the  bookbinders  paste 
together  the  two  outside  blank  leaves  of  each  book  with  the  paste 
brushes  and  when  they  become  drj,  they  shake  the  backs  of  the  books. 
Second!y,they  strike  them  gently  and  they  also  ghie  up  the  backs,  and 
when  the  glue  is  diied  agam,  they  pound  the  backs  to  make  the  backs 
round  and  they  press  the  works  in  the  lying  press  with  the  backing 
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boards  so  thai  the  bookbinders  can  hammer  on  the  backs*  Tbey  use 
!he  shears  to  cut  out  a  kind  of  thick  paper  for  the  covers  of  the  books, 
and  the  plou^^h  is  used  to  cut  them  off  even  and  they  are  joined  in  the 
grooves  to  the  backs  by  si  rang'  twine.  When  the  paste  boards  are 
joined  with  the  backs  ihey  lay  them  on  the  boards  wiih  the  backs  out 
and  they  do  them  all  alike.  These  books  are  impressed  with  force  in 
the  standing  press  for  a  long  while  and  they  cover  the  backs  "with 
paste-  Afterwards  ihey  are  laken  out  of  It  and  the  bookbinders  press 
ibem  in  the  lying  press  with  the  press-pins  to  cut  the  edges  of  the 
books  with  the  ploughs  and  they  sprinkle  the  colors  on  the  edges  and 
cut  off  the  back  corners  of  the  covers. 

They  next  cut  out  the  cloth  or  marble  pap«r  for  the  headbanda. 
The  workmen  then  fix  the  cloih  or  marble  paper  which  they  had  be* 
fore  pasted  and  set  them  upon  the  sirings  for  the  head  bands  and  fold 
the  cloth  or  marble  paper  on  ihe  strings.  At  that  lime  they  cut  them 
into  pieces  and  glue  ihcm  on  the  heads  of  the  backs  and  put  the  paper 
lining  on  the  backs.  Later  in  \\me,  cutting  the  leather  or  cloth,  ihey 
paste  the  leather  or  glne  on  the  cloth  with  the  glue  and  ibey  cover  ibe 
volumes  ^*iih  them  w^hich  have  been  previously  wet.  The  journey- 
men also  repairs  the  leather  or  morocco  which  may  be  imperfect  and 
he  wipes  off  the  paste  which  may  be  on  the  leather.  Then  ho  sprin- 
kles the  various  colors  on  them  with  a  brush  or  squeezes  ihe  colors 
upon  the  leather  from  a  sponge,  and  pasles  the  red  or  black  leaiher  on 
the  backs  for  the  lilies*  Somen rnes  the  journeyman  brightens  the 
edg;e3  with  the  burnisher  which  had  not  been  heated.  A.fter  this,  ihe 
bbnk-leaves  are  pasted  to  the  covers  by  him^  and  they  are  pressed  in 
ibe  standing  press  for  a  little  while,  till  ho  lakes  them  out  of  it  to  gild 
with  gold  leaf  the  backs  and  outside  and  edges  of  ihe  covers  with  brass 
rolls  of  aU  kinds  which  are  heated  by  the  fire  for  this  purpose.  When 
the  books  are  all  bounds  they  are  sent  to  the  booksellers  or  publishers 
to  be  sold  to  the  people,  and  the  booksellers  or  authors  or  owners  are 
indebted  to  the  bookbinders  for  the  binding  of  iheir  books,  I  am  pleas- 
ed with  the  trade  of  a  bookbinder. 


THE    rOLtOWlFfca    EXAMPLES    WERE    WRrTTElT    BIT    CIFFEKINT 
IKDIVJOOALS    OF    A    CLASS    OF    FIFTEEN    PUPtLS- 

AHheuf^h. — The  steamboat  Caroline,  of  Buffalo,  used  to  ply  be- 
tween  Buffalo  and  Schloeser,  near  Navy  Island,  on  the  River  Niag- 
ara. On  the  29th  of  last  December^  at  night,  the  Royalists  rowed 
to  the  Caroline  in  Hve  boats,  and  captnred  one  of  the  thirty  three  men 
ill  it,  as  their  prisonerj  but  about  thirty  persons  escaped  from  it  and 
nine  are  missing.    They  then  set  it  on  fire,  and  let  it  float  on  the  river 


till  it  was  destroyed  by  falliog  down  the  Niagara  Falls,  aWumgh  ibmj 
knew  before  that  it  would  rouse  ihe  people  of  the  United  States. 

Galileo  knew  that  the  sun  remained  immovable  in  the  Universe,  and 
the  earth  moved  around  it,  tUthough  the  people  did  not  believe  him 
when  he  had  told  them  about  it,  and  they  wished  to  torture  him  in 
the  inquisition. 

Therefore. — Rev.  Mr.  Wolflf  thought  that  the  people  are  ignorant, 
and  he  was  desirous  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them,  therefore  he  deter* 
mined  to  go  to  Africa,  Arabia,  India,  and  many  other  countries. 

Read. — The  wbe  people  can  understand  to  read  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage in  which  the  Old  Testament  was  written  by  Moses,  Samuel, 
David,  a::d  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel. 

Many  years  agOj  when  people  were  forbidden  to  read  the  Bible,  a 
verj  celebrated  Reformer,  Martin  Luther ;  who  lived  in  Germany,  had 
the  Bible  translated  into  the  German  language,  and  he  also  preached 
with  great  boldness  in  favor  of  it,  yet  ho  was  ordered  by  Pope  Leo  X 
to  be  punished  or  to  leave  his  preaching.  But  he  regarded  not  the 
threatnings  of  the  Pope,  and  continued  to  preach. 

fmagmaiion. — I  see  in  my  imagination^  that  my  father  teaches  my 
brothers  and  sister,  or  he  reads  newspapers  during  this  evening  and  my 
dear  mother  is  knitting  but  one  of  my  youngest  brothers  plays  with 
things,  unless,  as  I  am  afraid,  he  is  sick. 

Ignorance. — ^We  were  in  ignorance  when  Gen.  Dix,  the  Secretary 
of  this  State,  selected  us  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  this  Institution 
to  learn  J  and  we  here  endeavor  to  write  correctly  and  become  wise  in 
about  6vc  years. 

The  Abbe  De  L'Epee,  who  was  a  very  kind  and  benevolent  man  in 
France,  found  two  deaf  mute  girls  who  were  in  ignorance  there,  and 
he  conceived  this  plan,  that  he  would  begin  to  teach  them  by  signs. 
So  tbey  commenced  to  spell  letters  and  they  attempted  to  study  the 
languages  and  they  learned  grammar  and  wrote  compositions  them- 
selves.    So  they  were  educated  in  France. 

Quickltf. — Children  can  quickly  understand  their  kind  parents  who 
say  to  them  that  they  are  desirous  that  they  should  be  good  children 
although  they  sometimes  disobey  their  commands. 

When  Nero  heard  tliat  Galba,  who  was  the  governor  of  Spain,  had 
declared  a^inst  him,  he  was  filled  with  terror,  and  sought  an 
opportunity  of  terminating  his  life  by  taking  poison  from  one  of  his 
frtendd  ;  but  this  was  refused  him.  He  then  attempted  to  escape 
quickly  to  a  distant  place  by  hiding  his  face  with  his  handerchief,  and 
riding  hia  horse,  which  took  fright  and  his  handerchief  fell  from  his 
^e,  so  that  he  was  recognized  by  a  soldier ;  and  in  a  few  days, 
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when  he  bearrj  that  Galba  was  chosen  Emp«^ror,  in    his  pkcSj 
he  leranitiatecl  bb  fDisemhle  life  with  a  dagger  in  the  houie  of  a  friend. 

«ili6*f>tiam^  is  the  science  nrhich  descrihes  the  sun,  ntooAi  eiarSi 
and  all  e  he  plaiieu  by  which  we  have  an  idea  of  the  siir);iridng  power 
[of  the  Supreme  Being  whoso  wisdom  is  dkphyed  in  all  the  works 
"  m  every  where  in  tbe  mouniainsj  volcanoes,  oceans,  seaa, 
'  rivertj  which  I  think  may  be  found  in  all  the  heavenly 

!l  ia  Lhe  science  ihai  describes  the  sun,  mooDf  slam  and  other 
heavenly  hodies* 

Geography  teaches  about  the  diameter  and  surfaQe  of  the  earth. 
The  GeogTaphy  has  two  geog^raphies,  vi2,  Cinl  Geography  and 
Natural  Geography.  Civil  Geography  teaches  ue  of  empires, 
governors,  and  kings.  Natural  Geography  leaches  lis  in  reepect  10 
mountains,  Tallies  and  seas. 

Mriikmetk  teaches  us  how  to  nsd  ntimbers  for  gaining  results  in 
I  doing  bti  Bin  ess. 

*^rilhmeiic  is  the  science  of  computatioti  by  which,  if  we  know  il, 

we  can  buy  and  sell  things. 

Chr&milog^ — is  an  anlhentic  account  of  dates  necessary  tn  learning 
hktory. 

A  register  of  dates  is  called  Chronology  which  is  very  profitable  in 
learning  many  different  kinds  of  hiatories  which  we  can  sludy  while 
we  are  here  five  or  mx  years,  so  that  when  we  leave  here,  we  wull 
never  forget,  the  words  so  that  we  w*ili  have  strong  rrunds  with  which 
we  can  talk  with  the  wise  gentlemen  about  foreign  things* 

By  Chron&logy  we  can  acquire  c  knowledge  of  what  are  iht 
periods  mentioned  in  the  ancient  and  modern  hisiories.  It  is  very 
yteful  for  us  to  know  when  persons  were  horn  or  they  were  killed  by 
men  of  war,  or  drank  some  poisons,  or  what  were  their  ages  when 
they  died, 

Bi&^aphy. — A  writer  tries  to  acquire  much  knowledge  of  & 
person's  life,  faults,  excellencies,  faculties,  acquired  talents,  parentage 
and  education,  and  he  judges  himself  that  it  is  so  good  that  he  may 
give  a  description  of  the  man  in  a  book  entiiied  Biogrftphj. 

Biogr^Atf  is  the  History  of  the  hfe  and  character  of  a  particular 
fierBOfi. 

Buitwy  is  an  account  of  past  events  which  people  like  to  study.  It 
fofmetly  was  written  by  iho  wise  men  Roilin,  Josephoa,  Sec.  who 
made  known  important  and  interesting  facts  to  the  people  by  their 
books  c^  history* 

Hutoity  Ia  the  relation  of  facts  and  events  which  have  taken  place 
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in  past  time,  and  ia  a  very  important  and  pleasing  dtudj.  It  enables 
us  to  become  familiar  wiih  the  diiierent  manners  and  customs  of  all 
ages  and  naiiona.  It  \s  divided  into  general  and  particular,  ancient 
and  modern  hietory.  Ancient  History  commencea  with  the  creation 
and  extends  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Modem 
History  begins  from  that  time  and  extends  down  to  the  present  lime. 
General  History  is  that  which  treats  of  nations,  &c*  It  may  be 
divided  into  Sacred  and  Profane.  Particular  hietory  is  composed  of 
Memoirs.  Bio^raphy^  4lc.  Sacred  history  is  that  which  is  recorded  in 
the  Bible  J  and  Profane  history  is  that  which  is  not  recorded  there. 
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.4 /ft any,  22c/  January ^  1838. 

TO     THE     LEGISLATURE, 

The  Secrctnry  of  StatCj  in  the  capacity  of  Superinteiidetit  of 
Coininoo  Schoob,  has  I  he  honor  to  present,  in  obcchence  to  the 
Teqiiiremeiits  of  Uie  Revved  Statutei,  in  relaiioQ  to  the  histruc* 
tion  of  llie  Deaf  and  Dumh^  the  foUowing 

REPORT: 

The  puhlic  educatioti  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  ih\s  State,  i9 
now  confided  exclusively  to  the  Institution  in  the  City  of  New- 
York.  Until  the  year  18863  twenty- four  Stale  pupils  were 
instructed  at  the  Central  Asylum  in  the  town  of  Cannjoharic, 
MoQtgoineiy  county.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  tliid 
In&iiiption,  when  its  final  annual  report  was  made,  was  ihiity- 
onej  two  of  whom  were  supported  by  the  county  of  IMonlgoniery, 
five  by  llieir  friends,  and  twenty-four  by  the  public  bounty. 

The  experience  of  several  years  bad  i^aiisfactorily  shown  that 

the  Institution  last  mentioned  was  not  calculated  to  e0ect  the 

object  in  view  of  its  establish menL     Its  means  were  extremely 

hmited  \  and  although  no  zeal  or  exertion  was  wanting^  on  the 

pait  of  the  periona  to  whom  its  management  was  confidedj  it 

was  found  fiearly  impossible  to  attain  the  eame  degree  of  success 

wbicb  distinguished  the  course  of  insi ruction  in  the  larger  and 

belter  endowed  Institution   in  the  city  of  New- York.     The 

consequence  was^  tbat  the  pupils  in  tbe  former  were  not  prepared 
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for  filling  the  respectable  and  useful  places  in  society,  which  a 
more  complete  education  would  have  enabled  them  to  take  and 
maintain.  The  plan  of  breaking  up  this  establishment  and 
concentrating  the  patronage  of  the  State  on  a  single  Institution 
had,  for  this  reason,  been  several  years  in  agitation  previous  to 
1836,  and  the  measure  had  been  repeatedly  recommended  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  The  only  question  which 
presented  any  embarrassment  w^as,  as  to  the  proper  position  for 
an  institution,  which  was  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole 
State,  and  to  become  the  recipient  of  its  undivided  bounty. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  central  situation  were  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  Legislature  during  several  successive  sessions,  and 
in  the  year  1836,  it  was  determined,  with  entire  unanimity, 
to  allow  the  Central  Asylum  to  be  discontinued,  and  to  transfer 
the  State  pupils,  receiving  instruction  in  it,  to  the  New-York 
Institution.  It  was  conceived  that  the  large  investment  which 
had  been  made  in  grounds  and  buildings  connected  with  the 
latter,  the  completeness  of  the  establishment,  its  vicinity  to  a 
large  city  abounding  in  objects  of  instruction,  and  affording  the 
means  of  communicating  conveniently  with  other  countries, 
as  well  as  with  the  various  sections  of  our  own,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  bieaking  up  a  well  regulated  institution  and  forming 
a  new  one  in  a  remote  part  of  the  State,  would  far  outweigh 
any  benefit  to  be  anticipated  from  a  change  of  position.  Ac- 
cordingly about  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  acts  making 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  State  pupils  in  the  Central 
Asylum,  a  law  was  passed,  chap.  611,  of  the  laws  of  1836, 
authorising  the  State  pupils  to  be  continued  and  supported  in  it 
until  they  could  be  removed  to  the  New- York  Institution.  The 
directors  of  the  former  were  also  authorized,  after  such  removal, 
to  sell  and  convey  the  property  of  the  Institution,  and  to  apply 
the  proceeds  to  the  extinguishment  of  its  debts.  The  Central 
Asylum  being  almost  exclusively  dependent  for  its  support  on 
the  public  bounty,  and  the  Legislature  having  refused  to  renew 
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!!•  pmvkbns  of  law,  on  which   it  wm  ilnis  dependent^  the 
dbcomiouattce  of  the  InsxiLutiuu  fulbwed  as  a  necessary  coEfe- 

Oil  die  30ih  April,  1836,  a  hw  was  pasijeJ,  chap.  22S  of  the 
bwf  of  IS36,  reoewtng  th&  charter  of  the  Ndw-York  loatilution 
for  the  term  of  twenty-Bve  years:,  and  auihorizirig  the  directors  to 
iccdve  three  more  pupils  frotii  each  senale  dbtrict,  thus  making 
pforisiofi  for  the  whole  number  on  tlie  Stale  tkt,  at  the  central 
Atylum*  By  the  same  act,  the  laws  making  appropnatioos  of 
mon^y  for  ibe  supjxiit  of  the  Insiitutio*!,  were  continued  in  force. 
Twcnt^'-four  of  the  pupils  at  the  Central  Asylum  were  transfer* 

lo  the  New- York  Iiistitutbn,  in  May,  1836,  accompanied  hy 
O.  W*  Morris,  the  priiicipal  iimtructor  at  the  former,  who 
was  received,  and  remains  as  an  instructor  at  the  latter.  Twenty 
of  the  jiupib  thiw  transferred,  were  eiipporlcd  by  the  State,  two 
by  llie  county  of  Montgomery,  and  two  by  their  friendi. 

The  whole  tnutter  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
this  Staie^  being  now  confided  to  the  New- York  Institution,  the 
duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Commou  Schools  in  reUitioa  to 
that  subject,  ia  nece^'sanly  confined  to  the  examination  of  this 
In^tituiion,  selecting  the  pupils  to  be  educated  in  it,  and  making 
a  report  to  the  Legislature  on  matters  connected  with  lis  course 
of  instruction,  its  regulations,  and  its  general  management, 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Central  Asylum,  he  has  made 

visits  to  the  New- York  Institution,  the  last  of  which  waa  on 
the  &ih  November^  1837,  when  the  classes  were  critically 
examined,  in  connexion  with  a  board  of  visiters  appointed  by 
him*  The  authority  to  make  the  appointment  is  given  by  eub.  3 
of  section  2,  page  497  of  the  IstvoK  of  the  Revised  Statutes* 
Although  the  authority  has  not  been  exercised  for  several  years, 
tho  discontinuance  of  one  of  the  instituiions  for  the  education  of 

deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  concentration  of  the  patronage  of 

State  on  the  other,  was  ileemed  to  present  a  fit  occastou  for 
causing  a  careful  examination  to  be   made,  by  disinterested 
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persons,  into  ilie  coodilion  of  the  latter.  Messrs.  John  Targee, 
William  L.  Stone,  Walter  Bowne  and  Prosper  M.  Wet  more 
were  accordingly  requested  to  ofSciate  in  the  capacity  of  visiters 
to  the  Institution,  at  the  examination  to  be  made  on  the  9ih 
November.  These  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Targee,  were  present  at  the  time  appointed,  and  were  engaged 
in  the  examination  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  to  a  late 
hour  in  the  afternoon.  Their  report,  which  is  herewith  transmit- 
ted, and  marked  B,  contains  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the 
proceedings  during  the  day  ;  and  its  views  will  doubtless  receive 
from  the  Legislature  the  attention  due  to  the  ability  with  which 
it  has  been  prepared,  and  the  reflection  which  those  gentlemen 
have  bestowed  upon  the  subject.  The  manner  in  which  they 
have  performed  their  duty,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the  Super- 
intendent to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  examination.  Indeed, 
from  him  little  more  can  be  requisite  than  to  present  a  general 
view  of  the  existing  provisions  of  law  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  this  State,  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
executed,  and  to  suggest  some  improvements  in  the  system. 

I 

Appropriaticms  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  New-York  Institution  is  authorized  to  receive  fifteen 
State  pupils  from  each  Senate  district,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  all,  at  an  annual  char^  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
each.  The  whole  amount  authorized  to  be  charged  by  the 
Institution,  for  the  support  and  education  of  State  pupils,  is, 
therefore,  $15,600  per  annum. 

There  is  also  in  force  (i  law  authorizing  $5,000  per  annum  to 
be -paid  for  the  support  of  the  Institution. 

The  whole  amount,  therefore,  which  the  Institution  mpy 
receive  in  each  year,  from  the  public  treasury,  is  $20,600.  The 
list  of  State  pupils  is  not  always  full,  so  that  the  sum  actually 
received  by  the  Institution  usually  falls  somewhat  short  of  that 
amount. 
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Number  of  pupils  under  instruclion, 

The  whole  Dumber  of  pupils  under  instructioQ  in  the  New- 
York  Institulion  on  the  1st  of  January,  1838,  was  150,  Of  this 
number,  112  were  supportei]  by  ihe  State  of  New- York,  3  by 
the  corporation  of  tfie  city  of  New- York,  S  by  the  Slate  of  New- 
Jerseyj  14  by  the  Instilulioiij  2  by  Montgomery  county,  1  by 
Uutchess  county,  and  the  residue  by  iheir  friends. 

The  existing  provisiona  of  law  are  amply  suflScieni  to  secure 
the  education  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  cbikhen  in  the  State, 
who  are  fit  subjects  for  instruction^  and  w!io  can  be  induced 
to  enter  the  Institution,  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Supeiinten- 
dent  for  the  year  1836,  in  relation  to  the  deaf  and  dumbj  Senate 
Doc.  No.  47j  page  8,  some  statistical  calculaiious  were  presented, 
which  show  the  probable  wanta  of  the  State  \  and,  in  connexion 
Viiih.  them,  a  statement  is  given,  of  the  difficulties  which  had 
been  experienced  in  bringing  into  the  two  institutions  then 
existing,  alt  whose  intelleclual  capacities  were  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  profit  by  the  estiiblished  course  of  instruction.  These 
difficulties  still  continue.  With  every  exertion  to  fill  vacanciesj 
the  State  list  is  not  complete.  Of  34  pupils  selected  for  the 
yearlS37,  only  22  accepted,  and  of  these,  only  20  have  appeared 
at  the  Institution,  The  applications  for  admission  each  year 
always  full  far  short  of  the  number  of  vacancies.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Common  SchoolSj  to  whom  the  power  of  selection  is 
confided y  hasj  llierefore,  no  alternative  but  to  choose  from  the 
names  reLurned  to  him  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  towns. 
These  returns  are  exceedingly  imperfect,  although  a  circular 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  overseers  of  ail  the  towns  in  the  Stale, 
a  few  years  since,  calling  on  them  to  perform  their  duty  in  this 
respect.  The  duty  is  altogether  neglected  in  some  casesj  as  is 
shown  by  applications  for  admission  from  persons  whose  names 
have  never  been  returned  to  the  Superintendent ;  and  it  rarely 
appears  from  the  returns  of  the  overaeers  whether  the  porenta  of 
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the  cliildreo  are  willing  that  they  should  receive  ih^  benefits  of 
instruction.    In  many  cases,  parents  utterly  refuse  to  part  with 
their  children,  sometimes  from  misdirected  fondness,  and  some- 
times from  an  unwillingness  to  dispense  with  their  services  at 
home.    These  difficulties  in  filling  vacancies  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue, notwithstanding  every  exertion  to  convince  parents  of  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  withholding  from  their  unfortunate  off- 
spring, whether  from  mistaken  attachment  or  from  the  mere 
sordid  consideration  of  deriving  a  pecuniary  profit  from  their 
labors,  the  benefits  of  instruction ;  and  thus  consigning  them  for 
life  to  a  condition  of  intellectual  darkness  and  degradation,  which 
unfits  them  equally  for  becoming  useful  members  of  society, 
and  from    justly  appreciating  their  responsibilities    as   moral 
agents.    In  the  year  1836,  one  of  the  instructors  of  the  New- 
York  Institution,  during  the  summer  vacation,  visited  almost 
every  section  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing  on  the 
parents  of  the  children  selected  as  State  pupils  to  send  them  to 
the  Institution.    But  with  all  the  advantage  of  personal  expla- 
nation, it  was  impossible  in  many  cases  to  overrule  the  objections 
which  were  raised.    These  circumstances  are  mentioned  with  a 
'  view  to  corroborate  the  position  before  stated,  that  no  further 
provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  State, 
will  be  required  for  many  years  to  come. 

Lodgings  and  cuxomnxadations  of  the  Pupils. 
The  accommodations  of  the  pupils  at  the  New- York  Institu- 
tion are  ample  and  of  the  first  order.  The  recitation  and  recrea^ 
tion  rooms,  the  refectory  and  lodging  apartments,  ore  convenient- 
ly arranged,  and  are  kept  in  a  neat  and  orderly  condition.  Iq 
case  of  sickness,  the  pupils  are  removed  to  a  separate  apartment, 
where  they  remain  while  under  medical  treatment.  At  the  time 
of  the  examination  in  November,  this  apartment  was  happily 
without  an  occupant.  The  health  of  the  pupils  is  carefully  at- 
tended to,  especially  by  enforcing  a  rigid  compliance  with  the 
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regufatbns  wliicli  have  reference  to  personal  cleEinliness.  Tlie 
establish  ID  en  I  is  amply  supplied  witt^  waslutig^  and  bathiDg"  «ip- 
paraliis,  and  frequenL  ablutloas  are  exacted  of  llie  pupil?,  as  a 
matter  of  inlcnml  police.  No  change  seeing  to  be  required  in  any 
matter  relatiag  to  their  personal  aceominodationj  except  in  lodg* 
itig  \  and  the  preseni  arrangement  is  not  deemed  particularly 
objectionable.  The  lodging  rooms  are  large,  aiiy  and  well  ven* 
tiklsd,  l^he  beds  am  excetlcntj  and  the  bed  clothes  neat  and 
abundant.  The  bed^iteads  are  double,  and  are  calculated  for 
1  ilj.nrv^  two  pupils  each.     As  a  permanent  arrangement,  it  would 

Idotjbilefii  be  an  im  prove  me  ut,  to  give  each  pupil  a  separate  bed* 
The  expense  of  the  change  would,  however,  be  considerable  ; 
aod  its  imporlance  ia  not  deemed  so  great  as  to  require  it  to  be 
nmde,  unill  a  favomble  opportunity  shall  be  presented  for  the 
purpose. 
The  food  proviiled  for  the  pupils  is  abundant,  wholesoma 
and  well  cooked.  The  officers  of  the  establishment  have  their 
talJle  in  the  same  aparttnent  with  the  pupils^  and  it  is  supplied  in 
all  respects  wttti  the  same  articles  of  food,  cooked  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  manner.  This  arrangement  affords  in 
itself  the  liest  eecurity  against  any  abuse  or  neglect  in  this  essen- 
tial part  of  the  establishment* 


Government  and  PoHcet 
No  improvement  in  the  government  of  the  Instltuttonj  or  in 
ita  police  regulations,  seems  to  be  required.  The  supervision  of 
the  principal  is  characterized  by  a  union  of  mildness  and  effi- 
ciency, which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  pupils  appear 
to  be  under  perfect  subjection  to  authority  without  feeling  it  to  be 
oppreisi V  e  or  rigorous .  I  n  t  h  i  s  respect,  i  ndeed,  th  e  ad  m  i  nistra  t  i  o  n 
of  the  establishment  reseniblea  the  management  of  a  family 
rather  than  that  of  a  public  institution. 
^m      Entire  order  and  neatueas  are  maintained  tbroughout  the  m- 
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t&blishment    Id  neither  respect  waa  the  Superintendent  able  to 
discover  any  deficiency  or  suggest  any  improvement. 

System  of  Ltstruction. 

On  this  subject  the  accompanying  report  of  the  visiters  is  so 
full  that  any  further  remarks  are  almost  unnecessary.  As  they 
have  justly  observed,  the  great  object  of  the  plan  of  instruction  is 
to  enable  the  pupils  to  communicate  readily  with  others  by  means 
of  written  language.  To  this  leading  purpose  all  the  intellectual 
operations  of  the  system  may  be  considered  in  some  degree  sub- 
servient :  and  in  accomplishing  it  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are 
wisely  exercised  with  the  topics  best  calculated  to  store  them  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  practical  knowledge.  The  higher  de- 
partments of  intelligence  are,  however,  open  to  each  pupil  to  the 
extent  of  his  capacity  to  undei-stand  the  subjects  peculiar  to  them. 
The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  mastering  those  subjects  which 
lie  beyond  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  is  necessarily  limited, 
with  every  advantage  of  instruction,  by  their  intellectual  capacity, 
and  it,  therefore,  differs  materially  in  different  individuals.  Many 
are  incapable  of  improving  in  this  respect  beyond  a  certain  point. 
It  however  rarely  happens  that  a  pupil  cannot  be  impressed  with 
a  perfect  conception  of  his  moral  dependence,  his  social  obliga- 
tions, his  responsibility  as  an  intellectual  being,  and  the  reward 
or  punishment  which  is  expected  to  attend  upon  a  faithrul  dis- 
cbarge or  a  wilful  violation  of  social  and  moral  duty.  It  is  still 
more  rare  that  a  pupil,  on  the  completion  of  his  course,  is  not 
able  to  communicate  in  written  language  with  sufiicient  facility 
to  make  himself  understood,  and  to  understand  others  in  all  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life  ;  and  this,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served, is  the  main  object  of  the  system. 

The  case  of  Miss  Mary  Jane  Smith,  of  De  Kalb,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  whose  examination  is  given  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the 
visiters,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  proficiency.  She  has  been 
but  four  years  at  the  I^titution,  was  by  no  means  advanced 
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hm  $Ue  entered,  aod  yet  she  has  a  perfect  command  of  written 
gtjage,  and  as  acctimtc  an  J  dberiiaitaaLiog  a  conception  of  the 
bad€s  of  diiTerence  in  termi  m  though,  she  had  acijiiired  her 
uowleilge  by  oral  Goinmunication.  She  is  now  at  that  point 
h  her  future  progress  m  Ukely  to  be  more  rapid  than  it 
at  any  previous  time,  and  at  the  end  of  another  year, 
wheo  her  term  of  instruction  will  erpirCj  she  will,  doubtlesg,  have 
Lained  a  degree  of  improvenietit  which  will  reflect  great  boBor 
on  htirself  and  on  the  Institution. 


Trades. 


^ 


One  of  the  moat  useful  features  of  the  system  k  (hat,  which 
bj  t^u:hjD$  eaeh  pupil  a  trade,  prepares  him  for  supporting  him- 
self by  the  labor  of  hi§  own  handsi  and  thus  renders  him  iude- 
pendent  of  tlic  aid  of  h!^  friends  and  of  the  public.  If  this  was 
the  only  beneficial  result  of  the  ssystemj  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
amply  repay  the  expenditure  upon  it,  A  large  portion  of  the  pupib 
am  of  families  in  extremely  indigent  circumstances,  and  without 
the  advantage  of  an  apprenticeship  in  some  useful  art,  they  would 
be  a  burden  on  their  friends  or  the  public  through  life,  whereas 
by  iupporttng  them  for  five  years  and  teaching  them  a  trade, 
tliey  not  only  become  independent  of  the  aid  of  others,  but  the 
community  exchanges  unprofitable  consumers  for  producari,  and 
in  the  end  is,  perhaps,  fully  repaid  the  expense  which  it  has  in- 
curred in  preparing  them  for  usefulness.  There  are  a  few  instan- 
ces in  which  pupils,  instead  of  learning  a  trade,  are  employed  in 
agricultural  occupations,  either  by  their  own  desire  or  thut  of  their 
parents.  The  extensive  groimda  connected  with  the  Institution 
cflord  tlie  op(K»itunity  of  gratifying  their  wishes,  and  at  the  iame 
lime  of  saving  the  expense  of  hiring  laborers  for  cultivating  that 
portion  of  the  land  which  is  set  apart  for  raiding  vegetables  for 
the  consutBption  of  the  inmates  of  the  eslabllshment 
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Age  of  Admission. 

Experience  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  age  at  which  pu- 
pils are  allowed  to  be  received  into  the  Institution  is  in  general  too 
early  for  their  own  good.     There  are  some  instances  in  which 
children  of  ten  years  of  age  are  as  capable  of  profiting  by  the 
course  of  instruction  as  they  would  be  at  a  more  advanced  period, 
but  these  cases  are  extremely  rare.    And  the  instances  are  still 
more  rare  in  which  the  pupil  is  as  well  fitted  at  fifteen  years  of 
age  (the  period  at  which  hid  education  terminates,  if  he  is  ad- 
mitted at  the  age  of  ten  years,)  to  relinquish  his  connexion  with 
the  Institution  and  enter  on  an  independent  career  of  life.     In- 
deed, from  the  age  of  .fifteen  to  eighteen  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
may  be  considered  ripe  for  iostruction,  and  if  his  course  of  study 
and  discipline  temiinates  at  the  very  time  when  his  capacity  for 
improvement  is  greatest,  he  loses  much  of  the  benefit  which  he 
would  otherwise  derive  from  it.    Besides  he  is  thrown  upon  hb 
own  resources  at  a  period  when  temptation  is  most  dangerous, 
and  before  his  habits  have  become  so  fixed  as  to  afiford  the  assu- 
rance that  they  may  not  be  unsettled  by  releasing  him  premature- 
ly from  the  salutary  supervision  and  discipline  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed.    It  is,  therefore,  conceived,  that  no  pupil  should 
be  allowed  to  coramepce  the  course  of  instruction  under  twelve 
years  of  age.    When  it  is  considered  that  the  term  is  limited  in 
its  duration,  it  is  believed  that  the  propriety  of  the  measure  wUl 
be  manifest     Indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  inquired,  whether  a  pupil 
in  full  possession  of  the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speech,  would 
not  be  likely  to  profit  more  by  a  course  of  instruction  commencing 
at  twelve  years  of  age  than  at  ten  years,  if  its  duration  were  to 
be  limited  to  five  or  six  years?    If  this  inquiry  may,  as  is  be- 
lieved, be  answered  in  the  afiSrmative,  the  argument  in  favor  of 
commencing  the  course  of  instruction  at  twelve  years  is  much 
stronger  for  the  deaf  mute,  whose  intellectual  faculties  are  devel- 
oped more  slowly  and  with  greater  difiiculty  for  want  of  the  aid 
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of  ihf^e  pliysical  orgaDf^  of  ibe  ejceici^e  aod  u^  of  which  a  Ae- 
foci  of  arganizatioo  has  deprived  him. 

^  DuraiiQu  of  t!m  Courm*        • 

^^jkbMigB  mjgge$ted  that  the  course  of  instruction,  which  ja 
^^^^^Bno  five  year8,  ehould  be  extended  to  §tx.     The  report 
q{  the  visitei^  precepts  ^uie  tnews  of  the  necessity  of  this  mea- 
sure, whkli  aj'e  worthy  of  coD3i*iemtioQ.     The  course  is,  as  will 
hfi  seen,   xnott  resiricted  thaa  in  raost  European  instilutioas* 
Sliould  the  Legislature  not  deem  it  advisLible  to  make  the  ex^ 
leaaioQ  of  the  course  absolute  in  all  cascs^  every  benejicial  pur* 
pose  would  be  answered    by  authorising  the  directors  of  the 
^DEtitutipoi  with  the  consent  of  the  Supeiintendeiii  of  Common 
■Ktioob,  to   retain  any  pupil  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
year«  beyond  the  preaent  term.     It  is  not  probable^  if  thii  au- 

Rnky  should  be  giPen,  tfiat  the  term  of  tngtruction  would  be 
iciitkil  beyond  six  years,  excepting  in  extraordinary  caaea. 
The  objection  to  making  the  extension  of  the  term  ahsotuta 
ia  all  amea  i%  that  Uiere  are  many  pupib  whose  inteliectual 
capadty  is  such  that  they  are  incapable  of  deriving  any  bene- 

tffom  the  course  after  the  expiration  of  five  years,  and  to 
itintte  them  for  a  longer  period  would  be  a  useless  expenae  to 
;  State, 
Should  the  Legislature  think  proper  to  make  the  provision 
jgestcdi  with  regard  to  ibe  age  for  admission,  and  the  duration 
^  of  the  eoursci  it  is  believed  that  all  the  necessary  means  will  be 
^^umlf  for  conferring  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  benefit  on 
^■ie  Institution  and  on  the  unfortunate  class  of  persons  for  whom 
mLk  maintained. 

IP  Education  of  Deaf  MuUs  by  Cmmties. 

^11  has  been  observed  in  previous  reports,  that  the  supervisors 
counties  are  authorizeil  to  send  indigent  deaf  mutes  to  the 
[^eifv^-York   Institution   to  lie  educated  at   the  expense  of  the 
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couoUes  sending  them.  This  authority  is  now  exercised  by 
the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Dutchess,  the  former  of  which 
sapporiB  two  and  the  latter  one  pupil  at  the  Institution.  The 
county  of  Albhiny  pays  annually  the  expense  of  clothing  two 
deaf  mutes,  whose  parents  are  unable  to  make  this  provision 
for  them.  The  county  of  New- York  has  usually  supported 
*  eleven  pupils  at  the  Institution.  The  ordinance  making  this 
provision  has  recently  expired,  but  H  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
renewed  by  the  Common  Council  at  an  early  day.  In  some 
instances  children  are  not  sent  to  the  Institution  on  account 
of  the  utter  inability  of  their  parents  to  clothe  them ;  and  as 
I  the  State  pays  only  the  expense  of  board  and  tuition,  they  are, 

j  for  want  of  an  inconsiderable  annual  contribution  wholly  de- 

,  prived  of  the  benefits  of  instruction.     In  such  cases,  ought  it 

not  to  be  made  obligatory  on  the  counties  to  furnish  clothing  ? 
The  expense  does  not  exceed  twenty  dollars  per  annum  for 
each  pupil,  and  few  counties  would  be  called  on  to  make  pro- 
^  vision  for  more  than  two  or  three  individuals.    The  Superin- 

tendent of  Common  Schoob  begs  leave  to  refer  to  some  sugges- 
tions on  this  subject  in  Senate  document  No.  47,  of  1636,  page 
13,  and  Senate  document  No.  41,  of  1834,  page  21. 

By  the  reports  just  received  for  the  year  1837  from  the  su- 
perintendents of  the  poor  of  fifty-one  counties,  it  appears  that 
there  were  in  the  poor-houses  of  those  counties  on  the  1st  De- 
cember last  fifty-seven  deaf  mutes,  twenty-five  of  whom  were 
between  ten  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  This  number  will 
piobably  be  augmented  by  the  reports  of  the  five  other  counties, 
which  have  not  yet  been  received.  Many  of  these  individuals 
are  unquestionably  fit  subjects  of  instruction.  Without  the 
benefit  of  a  proper  course  of  education  and  training  to  some 
handicraft,  they  will  probably  be  a  perpetual  charge  upon  the 
counties.  Each  one  costs  the  county,  on  an  average,  between 
$30  and  $40  per  annum,  whereas,  by  incurring  an  extra  ex- 
penditure of  about  $100  for  five  years,  these  unfortunate  per- 
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flOiiB  would  ever  after  be  able  to  provide  for  ihemselveg*  On 
the  Bcore  of  economy  alone,  the  county  would  in  most  cases 
be  a  gainer  *  and  when  the  ineatimable  benefits  conferred  OQ 
the  nnbappy  subjects  of  its  bounty  by  opening  to  ihetn  a  know- 
ledge of  their  moral  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  by  rendering 
them  respectable  members  of  society^  are  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, the  argument  in  favor  of  making  the  required  provision 
commends  itself  with  ^dditiooal  force  to  the  approbation  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 

A  list  of  the  Stale  pupils  selected  for  the  New- York  Institu- 
tion to  fill  vacancies  for  the  year  1837,  is  annexed  *  There 
are  now  eight  vacancies  on  the  State  list.  Several  of  these 
were  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  pupils  to  return  to  the  Insti- 
tution and  complete  their  course  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
vacation.  Had  these  vacanci^  been  anticipated,  some  of  them 
at  least  might  have  been  filled. 

JOHN  A.  DIX, 

Sup^t  of  Comfiwn  Sckmls, 


:^ 
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*  The  list  of  State  pnptla  aelocted  bj  the  Seeretaiji  marked  A,  !■  otnitted. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITERS- 


New-  York,  December  SOrA,  1837. 
To  ihe  Hon,  John  A.  Dix,  Secretary  of  State  r— 

Sir— Having  been  honored  by  you  with  ao  appoinlment  as 
a  Board  of  Yieiiers  to  the  Instittitioo  for  the  Iti&lruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  city  of  New- York,  a  compliance  with 
your  request  to  furnish  a  report  of  the  observationa  made  by  the 
undersigned,  during  the  examination  which  took  place  on  the 
Sth  of  November,  as  well  in  regard  lo  the  process  and  progress 
of  inslruction,  as  to  the  internal  police  of  the  establishment,  it 
IB  a  labor  which  we  shall  very  cheerfully  perform.  Your  own 
presence  and  participation  in  the  escamination  will,  moreover, 
essentially  lighten  ihe  labor  of  preparing  the  report,  while,  at 
the  same  lime,  you  will  be  enabled ,  from  your  own  minutes  and 
observations,  to  supply  deficienciesj  and  also  to  correct  such 
errors  as  may  arise,  either  from  inadvertence  or  mbapprehen- 
sion,  on  the  part  of  the  undersigned* 

Familiar,  siri  as  your  mind  must  have  become,  from  the  par- 
ticular attention  which  you  have  yourself  paid  to  this  subject, 
and  also  from  the  contents  of  the  series  of  very  able  and  val- 
uable reports  of  the  Directors  of  the  Institution,  put  forth  an- 
nually, since  its  re- organization  in  1830,  it  can  hardly  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  undersigned  to  enter  upon  a  history  of  the  science 
of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the  progress  of  instruetioD 
in  this  or  other  lands,  since  the  philanthropy  of  De  TEpee  in- 
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duceil  him  to  derota  bia  life  and  fortune  to  tlie  cause  in  France 
md  tiie  bcDevoIence  of  Galiaudet  carried  hioi  thither,  to  qualify 
himself  for  introducing  the  lysiein  into  our  own  country. 

Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  return  of  Mr.  Gallaudet^ 
and  the  foundation  of  the  lastitutioti  at  Hartford,  and  nineteen 
since  the  e^tablis^hmetit  of  the  New-York  Institution.  A  similar 
Inititiitioa  of  respectable  standing  has  Ukewise  for  several  years 
existed  in  PhiladelphiiH  from  all  of  which  reports  have  been  put 
Ibrth  annually,  leaving  the  reading  public  hut  little  to  learn  m 
to  the  history  of  this  most  important  and  most  inleregting  de* 
prtment  of  sciendb  and  public  bene  valence,  aave  lo  respect  to 
tlie  iittproveuients  in  the  art  that  have  from  time  lo  time  been 
made  by  llie  American  profesdors.  These,  it  i^  gratifying  to  the 
undersigned  to  believe^  have  been  as  great  upon  the  system  of 
De  r  Epie  and  Sicard^  as  was  probably  that  of  those  emioent 
pbilaodiropiits  upon  the  first  rude  system  devised  at  Heidle* 
burgh,  ia  Germany,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fiAeeuth  century. 

With  these  brief  prehminary  rejnarksi  the  undersigned  pro- 
ceed to  discharge  the  duty  immediately  in  hand. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  first  turned  to  the  intel- 
i actual  department.  This  is  conducted  under  tlie  direction  of 
the  principal,  by  eight  profeseore,  and  one  aeaistant  teacher, 
who  is  a  deaf  mute,  and  who  received  his  education  at  the  In- 
sittulian.  With  several  of  these  professors,  as  al^  with  the 
principal^  some,  at  lea^t^  of  the  under^^igned  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  an  acquaintance  of  several  years,  during  vphich  they 
have  l^en  attached  to  the  Institution*  Tiiese,  of  course,  and 
indeed  all  but  two  of  the  instructorsi  have  had  the  advantage 
of  considerable  experience.  The  two  exceptions  are  young 
gentlemeo  of  Ubernl  education,  recently  appointed  to  fill  va- 
cancie?!  and  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  classes  just  entered* 
Several  of  the  number  are  gentlemen  of  uncommon  talent  j 
and,  taken  together,  they  are  beUeved  to  constitute  an  intellec- 
toal  corps  which  would  not  suSer  on  a  comparison  with  any 
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Other  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  in  any  one  institution,  in  this 
country  or  abroad. 

The  examination  of  the  several  classes  was  necessarily  brief, 
and  to  a  degree  superficial.  Still,  it  was  sufficiently  thorough 
to  enable  the  committee  to  arrive  at  conclusions,  as  well  in  re- 
gard to  the  efficiency  of  the  method  of  instruction,  as  to  the 
capacity  of  the  instructors,  and  the  signal  benefits  derived  from 
the  Institution  by  that  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow  beings, 
who  have  so  justly  been  made  the  recipients  of  the  public 
bounty  within  its  walls.  The  classes  are  nine  in  number, 
each  uqder  the  direction  of  a  professor,  who  remains  connected 
with  them  during  the  whole  term  of  their  education.  This 
rule,  at  least,  is  observed  as  strictly  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
where  changes  are  occasionally  inevitable.  These  changes 
are  of  course  necessary,  when,  from  the  unequal  intellectual 
organization  of  the  pupils,  and  the  greater  capacity  of  some  for 
acquisition  than  others,  new  classifications  are  rendered  expe- 
dient, in  order  to  lessen  the  inequality  of  attainments  in  the 
same  dass.  The  rule  is  again  necessarily  infringed  in  case  of 
the  resignation  of  a  teacher,  before  he  has  conducted  a  class 
through  the  entire  course  of  instruction.  The  committee  have 
been  informed,  however,  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  board 
of  managers  to  ensure  as  great  a  degree  of  permanency  in  the 
service  of  the  professors,  as  the  limited  means  at  their  disposal 
will  allow. 

A  visit  was  made  to  each  of  the  classes,  beginning  at  the 
youngest,  and  an  examination  required  by  each,  without  pre- 
vious concert  or  arrangement.  The  first  class  consisted  of  nine 
pupils,  five  males  and  four  females.  Tbey  were  entered  about 
the  middle  of  September  of  the  present  year,  at  which  time  not 
one  of  them  either  understood  or  could  form  a  letter.  They 
knew  not  the  difference  between  written  and  printed  characters, 
nor  did  they  even  know  their  own  names.  The  first  process 
of  couise  consists  in  teaching  deaf  mutes  words,  as  the  imme- 
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dmte  signs  of  ideas.  The  membara  of  thii  das?,  with  a  single 
exc^plion,  were  now  enabled  to  write  siogie  words  willi  tolerable 
fociliiy*  The  exception  referred  to^  b  a  kd,  with  rather  a 
ikewtl  eje,  but  who,  nevertheless,  thus  far  in  his  edueatjon, 
teeined  not  to  have  a  defitnte  idea  upon  any  subject*  He  form- 
ed his  words  entirely  from  imitatjon,  by  looking  over  the  slatei 
of  the  others*  Since  tlie  time  of  the  visit,  howeyer^  the  pria- 
ci|iQl  iiifornis  the  ^ommiitee,  that  ihti  lad  has  taken  a  tudden 
itari,  and  now  proniiaes  fair. 

The  second  clasd  consisted  of  ten  pupils,  four  boys  and  six 
girls,  and  was  also  entered  in  the  niiddle  of  Septernbar}  althottgh 
ibe  average  time  of  insiriictjoti  did  not  exceed  a  month.  The 
eiefciges  of  this  dtim  were  of  course  the  same  as  those  of  the 
^D^t,  their  attention  being  directed  eimply  to  the  acquisition  of 
ihe  natxiee  of  visible  things,  and  of  physical  actions,  and  the 
(Dfmation  from  these  of  the  siuiplest  grammatical  propoi^itions. 
These  pupils  were  examined  in  writing  short  words,  and|  with 
two  exceptions,  exhibited  good  proficiency*  Ooe  of  the  lada 
ieems  to  afibrd  uncomuioa  promise;  very  clever,  quick^  and 
iDtelligeuL  Of  the  girlsj  two  of  them,  unhappily,  border  so 
close  upon  idiocy,  as  to  render  their  casea  hapeless.  One  of 
ihem  was  an  exceedingly  touching  case.  She  was  a  very  good 
kNjking  girl,  of  about  fourteen,  utterly  incapable  of  dressing 
herself  or  even  combing  her  hair.  She  was  exceedingly  alarm- 
id  at  being  looked  at,  and  wept  bitterly  at  seeing  her  fellow 
popils  laugh*  In  cases  like  this,  it  ts  a  heartless  imposition  oh 
the  part  of  parents  to  attempt  thus  to  cast  them  as  a  burden 
ipon  the  teachers  of  an  Institution  sustained  by  the  public 
bounty* 

The  third  class  abo  consists  of  ten  pupilsi  seven  males  and 
three  females^  under  the  tuition  of  the  assistant  teacher,  here- 
tofore referred  to  as  being  a  deaf  mute.  His  name  is  Baker. 
He  is  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  has  been  five  years  at  the  In- 
stitution*   He  ii  a  youth  of  unquestionable  talents,  but  his  class 
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is  not  of  the  beet  promise,  b6ing  made  up  of  tlie  odds  and  ends 
of  other  classes.  The  majority  of  this  class  have  only  just 
entered  upon  the  second  year  of  the  course.  One  of  them, 
howeVer,  had  been  in  the  school  two  years,  and  another  three. 
The  exercises  of  this  class  consisted  of  writing  short  sentences, 
at  the  dictation,  in  the  language  of  signs  only,  of  the  teacher  : 
such  as,  "  a  dog  eats  meat ;"  "  a  boy  sees  a  bird,"  etc.  To  ibis 
extent,  the  sentences  may  be  regarded  as  original  compositions. 
The  teacher  was  very  expert  in  communicating  his  ideas ;  but 
,  there  are  members  of  his  class,  who,  it  is  very  evident,  can  never 
be  taught  the  use  of  words  in  connexion.  The  girl  who  has 
been  in  the' Institution  three  years,  ought  to  be  sent  home,  and 
her  place  supplied  from  her  district  by  a  child  of  intelUgence. 
Still,  cases  do  occur,  in  which,  although  the  pupil  has  not  the 
capacity  to  acquire  language,  he  nevertheless  does  acquire  ideas. 
In  some  instances  of  this  description,  the  knowledge  of  a  me- 
chanic art  is  acquired,  so  that  benefit  accrues  to  that  extent,  if 
no  farther. 

The  fourth  class  comprises  fifteen  pupils,  ten  of  whom  aie 
males  and  five  females.  These  have  likewise  now  entered 
upon  the  second  year  of  their  course,  and  have  for  the  most 
part  acquired  the  use  of  articles,  adjectives,  prepositions,  the 
various  classes  of  pronouns,  a  limited  vocabulary  of  adverbs,  the 
simpler  conjunctions,  and  the  leading  tenses  of  verbs.  They 
are  capable,  also,  of  understanding  and  employing  most  forms 
of  interrogation,  which  are  not  too  much  complicated  by  con- 
dition and  hypothesis.  The  examination  of  this  class  in  short 
connected  sentences  was  very  satis&ctory.  Several  of  the  pupils 
are  adults. 

The  fifth  class  consists  of  nineteen  pupils,  ten  of  whom  are 
females,  and  the  greater  number  adults.  This  class  we  found 
to  be  in  the  use  of  a  textrbook — <' American  Popular  Lessons.'' 
Its  members  had  been  under  tuition  for  irregular  periods — the 
class  having  been  formed  of  the  fragments  of  other  classes.    It 
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was  evident  to  the  commitlee  that  some  of  itg  members  would 
never  acquire  the  uae  of  coonected  language,  while  there  are 
others  of  that  intellectual  cast  which  never  advances  beyond  a 
certaiu  poiat  But  such  examples  are  to  be  found  in  all  scliooIS| 
even  where  there  is  no  deHcieocy  in  the  natural  senses.  The 
proems  of  instruclioQ  at  this  stage  of  the  course  is  this :  The 
lesson  to  be  acquired  is  first  writtan  upon  a  slate.  It  is  next 
explained  to  the  class.  The  idioms  are  next  selected  and  pointed 
out,  and  in  this  part  of  the  exercise,  analagoiis  words  are  used 
and  explained,  The  lesson  is  then  com  nil  tied  to  memory  by  the 
pupils.  The  usual  course  isj  lo  give  out  the  lesson  over  night, 
aQd  examine  ;the  pupils  by  way  of  question  and  answer  on 
the  following  morning.  The  class  was  examined  by  the  com^ 
mtttee  on  the  uses  of  different  words,  and  their  places  in  oompoai- 
tioa^tbe  process  being  to  give  out  the  word,  and  require  the 
pupils,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  construct  an  original  sentencei 
in  which  the  word  was  to  be  used.  The  committee  will  give 
the  r^ult  of  the  exercise  in  the  employment  of  the  adjective 
^^eauti/uF — the  answers  cited  being  copied  from  the  slates  of  aa 
many  difilerent  pupils : 

*^  A  gentleman  loves  a  beautiful  lady."  *^  A  gentleman  sees  a 
heautiful  horse  in  the  barn,"  "  A  beatUiful  lady  came  lo  the 
Institution,  and  saw  the  pupils  write  on  the  slate,  with  their 
friends."  *^  A  beautiful  lady  puts  on  her  bonnet  and  goes  into 
the  city."  '^  A  gentleman  loves  a  beautiful  horse,  and  rides 
to  tba  city  on  the  horse "  '^  A  gentleman  loves  a  beautiful 
colt "  "  I  think  that  a  beautiful  gentleman  is  married  to  a 
beautiful  lady,"  &c. 

Od  the  whole,  this  fifth  doss  appeared  to  the  committee  to  be 
the  least  intellectual  in  the  school^from  which  circumstance, 
the  greater  portion  of  them  being  adults,  an  argument  might  be 
deduced  against  deferring  the  time  of  sending  mutes  to  school 
too  late.  The  light  of  knowledge  should  be  let  in  upon  the 
soul;  while  yet  the  pupil  is  in  the  dew  of  his  youth. 
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The  sixth  class  contains  seven' males  and  eleven  females,  the 
most'  of  whom  have  been  in  the  Institution  two  years,  and 
some  of  them  longer.  It  is  in  fact  a  class  newly  organized  from 
several  others,  and  several  of  the  members  were  transferred 
hither  from  the  late  school  at  Canajoharie.  It  is  the  design  that 
classes  like  the  present  and  preceding,  on  arriving  at  this  third 
year  of  instruction,  shall  be  practised  in  the  use  of  all  tbe 
conjunctions,  and,  of  course,  in  the  construction  of  sentences 
considerably  involved,  embracing  explanatory  and  dependent 
clauses.  They  have  been  familiarized  with  all  the  forms  of  the 
verb,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  idiomatic  phrases  and 
arbitrary  usages.  Paraphrases  and  definitions  .have  constituted 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  more  recent  studies  ;  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  give  them  an  acquaintance  with  language 
in  as  great  a  variety  of  forms  as  possible.  They  have  been 
accustomed,  to  a  considerable  degree,  to  abstraction,  and  have 
been  taught  the  most  useful  mode  of  derivation.  Arithmetic 
and  geography,  with  some  account  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  have 
formed  the  subjects  of  a  portbn  of  their  lessons,  and  the  study  of 
sacred  "history  has  been  prosecuted  by  them  to  some  extent 
The  committee  gave  this  class  a  short  examination  in  elementary 
geography.  In  answer  to  the  question,  by  signs,  '^  What  is 
a  towp  ?"  the  reply  was  uniform,  from  Hall's  Geography — 
"  A  piece  of  land  usually  about  six  miles  square."  They  were 
required  to  use  the  word  "  hors^  in  the  formation  of  sentences. 
Two  of  the  replies  were  as  follows  : 

"  The  two  horse  draws  and  ploughs." 

"  The  two  horses  drew  the  ploughs." 

A  third,  whose  eye  did  not  catch  the  sign  from  the  teacher, 
wrote  at  hazard,  of  his  own  motion, 

<<  The  strong  eagle  catches  and  tears  a  little  young  lamb." 

Other  answers  were  similar  to  the'  first  two  given  above — 
roost  of  them  having  reference  to  the  employment  of  horses  in 
country  life — ^the  result,  doubtless,  of  previous  residence  in  the 
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couniry  aod  of  rural  occupations*  This  class,  howeirerj  was  not 
a  fair  sr|3et!iQien  of  ordinary  pupils  of  the  same  grade*  Having 
but  recently  been  brought  logetherj  dtfficuitie^  have  ariseD  in 
drilling  and  bringing  I  hem  into  a  desirable  state  of  menial 
discipline* 

^venih  class— eigliteen  puplbj  twelve  of  whom  are  females. 
This  class  has  likewise  just  entered  upon  the  third  year  of 
iostrncuon*  In  it  the  studies  of  the  pretseding  dass  are  entered 
upon  more  fully,  and  attention  h  paid  to  history^  particulurly  to 
thai  of  otir  own  country.  The  dms  was  examined  in  the 
rtiJimentd  of  geography  and  aslronomy*  Alt  the  ordinary 
qncfiUans  in  regard  to  continents,  caunlriesj  chief  towns,  their 
relative  size  and  importance,  dtcj  were  answered  correctly.  In 
reply  to  the  questiou  ^*  What  is  the  capital  of  the  United  State®?* 
one  of  tlje  girls,  in  writiog  "  Washington  is  the  capital,"  spell 
Ihc  word  with  an  o— capitoL  The  lad  next  her  saw  the  error  at 
a  glioce,  and  drew  her  atlenlion  to  the  distinction  between  the 
enhotrraphy  of  the  tuwn  and  that  of  (he  building.  It  would  be 
fatignjng,  and  without  use,  to  record  the  answera  in  the  geo- 
graphical part  of  the  examination.  In  astronomy  the  following 
transcripts  from  the  slatesi  of  some  of  the  pnpila  may  be  enter- 
taining : 

Quesiion.  What  is  the  number  of  planets  in  the  solar 
■Jilem  ? 

Answer  by  all.  There  are  seven. 

QMesticn,  Their  names  1 

Answer.  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Saturn^  Jupiter, 
HerBchell. 

Question.  Wliich  planet  has  the  most  moons  ? 

Answer*  The  planet  Saturn  haj  the  most  of  the  moons* 

AriswtST.  Saturn  has  most  moons. 
uesiion.  How  many  satellites  has  Herschell  1 

""Answm*.  It  has  six  moons. 

Answer.  Herschell  has  no  moons. 
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Answer.  Herschell  haB  four  moons. 

One  of  the  boys  varied  the  form  of  the  question,  in  writing  it 
upon  his  slate  "  how  many  satellites  or  moons  has  the  planet 
Herschell?" 

Answer.  Six  moons. 

Question.  How  many  satellites  are  there  in  the  solar  system  ? 

Answer.  The  solar  system  are  eighteen  satellites. 

Answer.  The  solar  system  has  eighteen  satellites. 

Answer.  There  are  eighteen  satellites  in  the  solar  system,  &c. 

Question.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  moon's  eclipse  7 

Answer.  It  is  cause  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  coming  of  the 
earth. 

Answer.  The  moon's  coming  between  the  earth  and  the  sun. 

Answer.  It  is  the  earth  coming  between  the  moon  and  the 
sun. 

The  answers,  generally,  were  very  correct  through  the  daas  ; 
a  very  few  examples  only  being  retained  by  the  committee. 
There  were  some  inaccuracies,  it  is  true,  and  an  occasional 
misconception  of  the  question,  but  on  the  whole  the  class  is  one 
of  remarkable  intelligence  ;  all  of  good  minds,  and  their  appear- 
ance generally  quite  pleasing.  Some  of  them  are  evidently 
endowed  with  bright  intellects. 

The  two  remaining  classes,  (eighth  and  ninth,)  are  composed 
of  those  who  have  entered  upon  their  fourth  and  fifth  years  respec* 
tively,  including  a  few  who  have  been  continued  as  pupils  after 
the  completion  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  of  five  years. 
The  eighth  class  contains  eighteen  pupils — ^ten  males  and  eight 
females.  In  this  class  grammar  is  attended  to  as  a  science,  and 
the  various  usages  of  words,  with  their  admissible  and  inadmissi- 
ble combinations,  more  carefully  studied.  This  class  was 
likewise  examined  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  employing 
a  given  word,  and  the  adjective,  "  beautiful,"  having  been  again 
proposed,  the  following  were  among  the  illustrations  produced 
upon  the  slates : 
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^A  boy  found  a  beautiful  watcbj  and  brought  it  to  hia 
mother," 

'*  Adam  and  Eve  lived  in  the  beaiUiful  garden  of  Eden.'' 

*^  1  Bhould  like  to  go  into  the  beautiful  woods," 

**  A  beautiful  fish  Hves  in  the  river " 

"  The  rose  is  a  very  beautiful  flower,^' 

''  The  Europeans  came  lo  the  West  Indies  and  saw  some 
beautiful  flowers." 

"  Adam  and  Eve  lived  in  the  garden  (Eden)  which  wm  very 
beautifiU.^^ 

*^  The  little  hoy  went  into  the  woods  and  caught  the  beautiful 
bird  and  fetch^  him  to  home  " 

^'  The  Europeans  came  to  the  West  Indies  and  saw  some 
btautiful  fowls," 

^*  A  little  girl  likes  to  see  the  beautiful  flowera  in  the  garden*" 

'^  A  gemleuian  walks  in  a  beaniiful  garden  with  a  lady,  and 
Ulks  with  her  about  the  flowers.^^ 

"  An  Arabian  horse  is  beautifuV^ 

"  Last  spring  I  saw  a  beautiful  tree.'^ 

'*  I  shnuld  like  to  go  into  a  beautiful  country,'^ 

"  The  rose  is  a  very  beautiful  flower.'' 

**  Beautiful  birds  fly  in  the  air." 

The  adjective, "  lovely,"  was  next  given  to  the  class  for  illustra- 
tion. The  following  are  a  few  of  the  examples  noticed  by  the 
committee  from  the  elates  ; 

**  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  lovely  bird," 

"  [  think  the  city  of  New- York  is  very  lovefyJ^ 

*'  A  lady  likes  to  see  a  lovely  daughter,  and  she  gives  gold  to 
her,  and  remember  the  lady," 

*^  A  lady  vfoBtx  lovely  woman." 

*'  NcHih  saw  the  rain -bow  lovely  after  the  deluge." 

The  word  "  disagreeable"  was  next  given  as  an  exercise,  but 
nearly  the  whole  claas  eolirely  misapprehended  its  meamng. 
They  received  it  as  the  opposite  of  the  verb  to  agreCf  and  hence 
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their  iltustrationsi  with  a  single  excepiioOi  were  entirely  wrong. 
For  example  one  of  the  pupils  wrote, 

"  The  Indians  were  disctgreeable  with  the  whites." 

Another.  "  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  disagreetible 
to  the  king  of  England." 

Another.  <'  The  white  people  were  disagreeable  with  the 
Negroes." 

Another.  "  I  am  disagreeable  to  the  snake. 

<^  Some  gentlemen  are  disagreeable^^  was  the  only  correct 
example  afforded. 

The  teacher  attempted  an  explanation,  but  the  point  of  the 
correction  was  not  perceived,  and  the  subsequent  examples  were 
of  the  same  character  with  the  preceding,  with  two  exceptions, 
viz ;  "  The  snails  are  disagreeable!^ 

"  1  often  saw  the  disagreeable  snake." 

The  ninth  and  last  class  was  next  examined.  It  consisted  of 
fifteen  pupils,  who  for  the  most  part,  had  been  under  instruction 
four  years  and  upwards.  Eight  of  the  number  were  females. 
It  is  the  peculiar  business  of  the  last  year,  to  render  instruction 
in  the  common  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  com(dete  as  the 
time  will  allow  ;  to  increase,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  pupil's  stock  of 
words  ;  and,  above  all,  to  prepare  him  in  returning  into  society, 
to  comprehend  the  conventional  expressions  which  he  will  be 
sure  to  encounter,  and  which  are  irreducible  to  rule,  if  not  in 
violation  of  all  rule. 

The  first  exercise  proposed  to  the  class  by  the  committee,  was 
the  use,  in  composition,  of  the  verb  ^\  to  Aa."  In  the  examples 
noted  by  the  committee,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  pupils 
varied  the  form  of  the  verb  by  using  it  in  the  past  tense.  The 
foUowing  examples  wer6  noted  from  the  slates : 

<<  Mr.  Martin  Van  Buren  desired  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States." 

'*  Some  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  said  to  be  happy  to 
read  newspapers." 
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"  Some  Kttle  girls  are  to  be  eewiiig  aorae  clotlicn,  and  they  be- 
gin to  learn." 

"  1  will  perhaps  go  from  my  native  land  to  England  to  be  vU- 
itiDg  my  relationi  in  some  years." 

"  Ninety -five  passengers  and  crew  are  said  to  have  been  (to  be) 
drovned  at  Cape  Hatteras^  in  the  Home  " 

"  We  ought  to  be  grateful  to  our  benefactors,  who  are  ao  kind 
as  to  provide  for  our  comfort," 

"  Martin  Tan  Buren  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  President 
of  ibe  United  States,  for  many  people  wished  him  to  govern  all 
tbe  individuals  in  this  country," 

"!  have  heard  that  AVil liana  IL  Harrison  is  said  to  have  been 
named  the  hero  of  Tippacanoe." 

"  We  are  deeirous  to  be  studiousj  when  we  have  naturally 
memory,  and  we  attempt  to  learn  composition  and  definitions, 
and  geography." 

The  verb  " to  obtain"  in  the  past  tense,  was  next  given. 
The  following,  among  many  other  illustrations  were  trans- 
cribed : 

"  Alexander,  of  Macedoniaj  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
east,  formerly  reigned  in  Greece,  and  overran  all  Asia  Minor, 
with  equal  erpedition,  and  obtained  such  victories  that  he  be* 
came  the  founder  of  the  third  Macedonian  Empire,  He  pursued 
bis  conquests  and  penetrated  into  India,  then  returning  to  Baby- 
Ion,  died  there  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3681," 

"  Some  of  the  people  obtained  gold  and  silver." 

'^  I  think  that  Napoleon  obtained  much  glory,  ambition  and 
pride," 

"  I  think  that  Solomon  obtained  much  knowledge  of  vege- 
tables, fruit,  &c," 

^^  I  heard  that  people  often  left  this  State  and  went  to  Ohio* 
They  obtained  their  farms,  vegetables,  &c." 
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''  I  am  told  that  tlie  German  farmer  found  the  gold,  silver,  and 
crystals,  in  the  mountains  of  Sullivan,  (N.  Y.)  and  he  obtained 
them." 

"  The  miuerals  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  South  America, 
and  the  natives  obtained  them  and  sold  them  to  the  people." 

"  I  heard  that  a  gentleman  had  a  gold  watch  which  was  bro- 
ken, and  also  that  he  told  his  servant  that  he  carried  it  to  the 
watch-maker,  to  make  the  watch.  So  he  took  the  watch  from 
the  gentleman — but  he  obtained  his  watch,  and  sold  the  gold 
chain  to  get  some  dollars." 

"  Some  settlers  of  Virginia,  before  New- York  was  settled  by 
the  Dutch,  one  pleasant  day  came  to  a  brook,  and  thought  that  a 
substance  was  the  golden  dust,  so  that  they  obtained  the  dust, 
but  they  were  soon  told  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  that  they  were  ini»- 
taken." 

One  of  the  pupils  wrote  out  the  well  known  anecdote  of  the 
elephant  made  angry,  by  the  London  tailor,  the  former  avenging 
himself  upon  the  latter  by  spoiling  his  fine  clothes  with  mud  and 
water,  obtained  from  the  gutter  by  hi3  trunk.  The  incident  was 
very  well  told,  but  need  not  be  repeated. 

The  words  "  had  beeri^  were  next  given  out.  Prom  a  number 
of  examples  of  its  use  by  the  class,  the  following  are  quoted  : 

'<  When  Cyrus  was  young,  he  resided  in  Persia  with  bis  pa- 
rents, from  whom  he  received  a  useful  education.  When  he  kcui 
been  educated  there  about  twelve  years,  he  was  sent  to  Media 
by  his  grand&ther,  where  he  gained  the  love  of  all  who  knew 
him." 

"  Mr.  Peet  Iiad  been  a  farmer  in  New-England,  but  he  is  now 
become  a  principal  of  this  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

"  Goliah  had  been  killed  by  David  before  Christ  came  on  the 
earth." 

"  A  mask  of  Napoleon  had  been  seen  by  us,  but  we  could  not 
feel  interest  in  him,  for  he  looked  very  cruel,  and  a  great  mur- 
derer of  about  3,000,000  soldiers  and  his  enemies  in  France." 
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**  The  inliabitants  of  Greece,  of  Athens,  had  been  conquered 
by  Xerxea,  who  wa9  a  PerdiaUj  before  the  birth  of  Christ." 

**  I  had  not  been  edocatedj  so  that  I  was  aa  ignorant  boy,  and 
also  I  came  to  Jastitution  to  learn  the  cdphabet— so  it  was  evident 
that  John  A-  T>\x  talked  with  my  mother  about  my  going  here 
to  learn  ;  so  he  was  very  benevolent." 

These  exercises  were  closed  by  a  short  examinjition  of  a  review 
class  of  two  pupils,  Miss  Mary  Jane  Smith,  of  De  Kalb,  (N.  Y.) 
aod  Abel  B.  Baker,  the  assistant  teacher  before  spoken  ot  Miss 
Smith  13  22  years  of  age*  She  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of  12, 
and  her  speech  subsequently  left  her  by  degrees.  She  gave  the 
first  answers  noted  above,  on  the  use  of  the  words  to  obtain  and 
had  been.  All  her  exercises  were  written  out  with  great  care, 
readiness  and  accuracy,  and  without  correction.  Baker  is  16 
years  old.  He  is  also  quick,  ready,  and  generally  accurate.  They 
were  exammed  in  definitions.  The  following  were  a  few  of  the 
results  ; 

"  Misapprehens^ion.^^ 

Answer  by  Baker-  Misapprehension  is  without  apprehension. 
By  Miss  Smith,  Misapprehension  is  to  misunderstand^  or  not 
U)  understand  a  thing  aright. 

*'  OhsdeiB:*^ 

Answer  by  Baker.  Obsolete  is  not  now  used.  [^Phis  was  a 
strictly  dictionary  definition. 

Answer  by  Miss  Smith.  Obsolete  is  that  which  was  formerly 
usedj  but  is  now  out  of  use* 

"  Solimimis.^ 
Baker.    SoUcitous  is  being  beseeching  for  something  impor- 
tant 
Miss  Smith.  Solieilous  is  to  feel  a  great  desire  for  something- 
At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  viisiting  committee,  an  incident^ 
ftom  a  recent  musical  work,  was  related,  which  the  principal  was 
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requested  to  commuDicate  to  the  pupils  by  signs.  The  special 
object  of  the  experiment  was,  to  ascertain  whetb^  they  could 
sufficiently  comprehend  the  nature  of  musical  sounds,  to  enable 
them  to  catch  the  point  and  spirit  of  the  relation.  The  anec- 
dote was  that  of  a  lady,  upon  whose  ear  an  air  played  at  a  con- 
cert bad  made  so  strong  an  impression,  that  it  could  not  be  effiiced 
from  her  mind,  or  lost  to  her  sense  of  hearing.  From  the  mo- 
ment she  heard  it,  sleeping  or  waking,  the  tune  was  continually 
ringing  in  her  ears,  until  it  droye  her  distracted,  and  she  died  in 
about  three  months  afterwards.  Mr.  Feet  having  related  the 
incident  by  signs.  Baker  wrote  as  follows  : 

Col.  Stone  learned  from  a  musical  work,  that  a  certain  lady 
who  had  often  heard  music,  was  so  much  concerned  and  became 
80  crazy  for  3  months,  that  she  expired. 

Miss  Smith  as  follows : 

Col.  Wm.  L.  Stone  just  informed  Mr.  Peet  that  he  read  a  mu- 
siced  book  respecting  a  young  lady  who  was  with  a  company  of 
people  who  were  singing,  and  the  sound  of  the  music  sunk  so 
deeply  in  her  mind  that  she  could  never  forget  it ;  but  in  about 
three  months,  her  mind  became  deranged  so  that  she  died. 

Baker,  on  a  second  trial,  wrote  thus : 

Col.  Stone  learned  from  a  musical  work  the  following  fact :  A 
certain  lady  having  often  heard  music,  thought  of  it  and  was  so 
much  affected  that  she  became  crazy  and  died. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  sir,  that  you  may  think  the  undersigned 
have  dwelt  with  unnecessary  prolixity  upon  the  details  of  these 
examinatfons.  Such,  unquestionably,  would  be  the  fact,  were 
the  present  report  intended  solely  for  your  own  examination, 
more  especially,  since,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  you  were 
yourself  present,  and  a  participator  in  the  exercises.  Supposing, 
however,  that  the  present  report  is  intended,  in  company  with 
your  own,  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature,  and  through  that 
body  to  the  public,  it  has  occurred  to  the  undersigned  that  such 
details  should  be  given  as  would  not  only  afford  means  of  arriv- 
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Ing  at  luet  Goncluiiions,  in  regard  ta  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
the  Lmtiluiiooi  but  at  the  same  time  serve  to  awaken  a  deeper 
fttid  more  general  mlereit  in  bebalfof  ao  estabUihinent  affording 
adrantages  of  inieUcctunl  development  so  far  above  all  price  to 
that  portioti  of  our  epeciesj  who^  in  tlie  inecrutable  providence  of 
Godf  have  been  aDIicted  with  such  a  tremendous  calainitj  as  a 
daprivalion  of  speech  and  hen  ring*  In  furthertince  of  thia  de- 
iign,  tl  has  ako  been  euppoeed  thai  by  the  citation  of  an  exten- 
iive  variety  of  examplei)  from  the  exercisci  of  the  pupils,  the 
Header  would  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  variety  of  their 
attatntnentB^  from  the  greater  range  of  subjects  brought  into  use 
for  purposes  of  ithi^tratioo*  StiU,  highly  creditable  as  the  com- 
millee  conceive  the  results  of  ihetr  examination  to  be,  as  well  to 
the  officers  and  teachers  as  to  the  pupils,  they  mnet  be  read  with 
great  indulgence ;  or  rather,  in  reading,  those  who  have  been 
bleised  with  the  full  possession  of  all  their  eenses  and  facultiea, 
muit  contmually  bear  in  mind  the  immense  disadvantages  under 
h  the  deaf  mute,  even  of  the  highest  intellect,  labors :  and 
tlic  comparison  of  the  attainments  of  the  several  classesj  we 
roust  avoid  the  application  to  them  of  the  satne  standard  by 
which  we  should  judge  of  the  attainments  of  other  schools* 
Not  yet  mnst  we  judge  them  by  the  number  of  branches  of 
knowledge  to  the  acquisition  of  which  they  have  attended,  or 
their  proficiency  in  each,  so  much  aa  by  the  extent  of  their  ac- 
quaiuiance  with  the  languoge  of  their  country,  and  their  fBcitity 
in  its  use*  The  grand  object  to  be  attained  in  this  department 
of  education,  is  to  enable  the  pupila  to  communicate  with  their 
Bpecies,  by  written  language.  So  true  is  this  propoeition,  that, 
even  while  the  common  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  such  as 
arithmetic,  geography  and  history,  are  made  to  furnish  the  ma- 
terial of  the  kfiisons  of  the  school-room,  language  itself  is  still 
at  the  bottom,  the  main  object  of  study.  The  reader,  however, 
who  has  bad  the  patience  to  accompany  the  committee  through 
Uie  r^ular  course  of  the  several  classes,  will  have  seen,  that  in 
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the  first  instance,  words  are  taught  according  as  they  are  needed, 
to  familiarize  the  laws  of  construction.    But  to  make  ihera  the 
principal  subject  of  study  would  be  of  little  utility,  since  it  b  of 
small  moment  how  many  or  how  few  separate  words  are  known 
to  a  subject  who  is  unable  to  combine  them.    The  vocabulary  of 
the  pupil,  however,  necessarily  increases  continually ;  for  in  order 
to  thorough  instruction  in  the  combination  of  words,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  teacher  should  form  or  adopt  partial  vocabularies, 
selected  from  among  those  which  are  most  available  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  introduce  them  systematically  from  time  to  time.    But 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  words  themselves  must  be  made 
the  main  subject  of  instruction ;  or  rather,  the  teacher  must  turn 
his  attention  to  the  development  of  his  pupil!s .  ideas,  and  cause 
their  nomenclature  to  keep  pace  with  their  multiplication. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  explanations,  the  examples  already 
given  of  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  as  elicited  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  undersigned,  it  has  occurred  to  theth  that  after 
all,  nothing  like  a  just  exhibition  has  been  made  of  the  extent 
of  their  acquisitions  in  the  use  of  language.  Throughout  the 
course,  the  pupils  are  required  to  exercise  themselves  in  inde- 
pendent compositions  during  the  hours  of  evening  study,  accord- 
ing to  their  proficiency  and  the  extent  of  their  ability :  and  it 
has  occurred  to  the  undersigned  that  it  might  be  alike  gratifying 
to  yourself,  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  the  public,  to  be  placed  in 
possession  of  some  of  the  recent  compositions  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  pupils.  With  this  view,  having  heard  that  the 
pupils  had  visited  the  late  brilliant  fair  of  the  American  Institute, 
the  principal  was  requested  by  the  undersigned  to  direct  one  or 
more  of  their  number  to  write  out  an  account  of  their  visit  A 
party  of  the  Indians  from  the  far  west,  lately  in  the  city,  having 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Institution,  and  the  o£Scers  and  members  of 
the  school  having  subsequently  been  invited  by  Mr.  Catlin  to 
examine  his  incomparable  exhibition  of  Indian  paintings  and 
curiosities,  and  his  gorgeous  display  of  western  landscapes,  the 
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lame  request  was  preferred  in  regard  to  those  visits.  The  results 
of  these  applicatioQd  wUL  be  found  in  the  papers  superadded  to 
the  report,  inai  ked  C,  D.  E.  F.  G. 

These  com  position  a  are  enclosed  to  you  just  as  they  were 
writteQ  by  the  pupils,  without  alteration  suggested  or  made,  and 
entirely  without  correction,  either  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  lostitu- 
tioOj  or  by  the  undersigned. 

In  regard  to  the  theory  of  instruction  recognized  in  the  Insti- 
tution, and  the  details  of  the  plan  pursued  under  it,  the  under-  ' 
signed  have  had  no  other  means  of  becoming  acquainted  ivith 
them,  than  by  inquiry* — The  officers  of  the  Institution,  more- 
over, in  the  reports  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  commu- 
nication, particularly  the  si^cteenth  and  seventeenth,  have  dis- 
cu^ed  those  subjects  at  targe,  and  with  the  ability  of  sound  and 
discriminating  mental  philosophers.     From  an  examination  of 
these  publications,  it  is- rendered  very  obvious  that  the  art  of  in- 
structing tite  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  at  the  present  day  built  upon 
principles  far  less  artificial  than  were  those  rendered  so  popular 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  by  the  celebrity  of  Sicard.     It  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  examined  the  subject^  that  the  art  of 
teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  quite  modern.     We  have  no 
account  of  any  attempt?  of  the  kind  being  made  antecedent  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  ^fteenth  century*     In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury an  attempt  was  made  by  a  clergyman  in  Brandcnburgh, 
to  instruct  a  daughter  who  was  deaf  and  dumb,  through  the 
medium  of   pictures.      Other  expenments  foUow^ed  in  Spain, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,     But  it  was  left  to  Heinicke 
in  Leipsic,  and  De  I'  Ep^e  in  Paris,  to  demonstrate  (he  practi- 
cability of  the  systematic  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  until  which  time  the  deaf  mute  was 
shut  out  from  all  the  knowledge  derived  from  history  or  tradition, 
Paet  ages,  distant  counuies,  a  future  world,  a  Deity,  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  mind.     Those  two  philanthropists  formed  dif- 
ferent and  entirely  independent  systems,  between  which  the  in- 
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structors  in  Europe  have  been  divided  to  the  present  day.  TJ^ 
V  Ep6e  conceiving  that  in  its  elements  the  language  of  signs 
was  universal,  adopted  that  as  the  basis  of  his  system.  It  was 
the  latter,  essentially  improved  by  Sicard,  that,  after  careful  ex- 
amination of  both,  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  Mr. 
Gallaudet,  in  1817.  Much  profound  investigation  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  this  subject,  by  eminent  metaphysicians,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  since  the  period  just  mentioned  ;  and  the 
opinion  has  at  length  become  nearly  if  not  quite  universal,  that 
the  French  system  is  far  preferable  to  the  German,  notwith- 
standing that  the  latter  was  first  taken  into  the  public  favor  in 
Edinburgh  and  London.  Occasional  experiments  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  Heinicke,  have  been  made  at  Hartford  and  the  New- 
York  Institution,  the  results  of  which  have  been  an  entire 
conviction  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  system  of  De  V  Ep6e 
and  Sicard.  As,  moreover,  Sicard  improved  upon  his  predecessor, 
so  did  Mr.  Gallaudet  improve  upon  Sicard. — So,  also,  have  the 
professors  of  the  New- York  Institution  improved  upon  both» 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  art  has  been  greatly  simpli- 
fied, and  relieved  of  many  incumbrances  incident  to  the  fiist 
stages  of  its  practice.  So  fiir  as  the  committee  are  informed, 
they  are  inclined,  at  this  day,  to  award  the  preference  to  the 
New- York  system,  over  any  other  elsewhere  in  operation.  It 
appears  to  the  undersigned  to  be  both  natural  and  philosophical, 
having  at  its  foundation  the  principle  that  the  instruction  of  deaf 
mules  in  language  should  be  assimilated,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  mode  in  which  ordinary  children  acquire  their  mother  tongue. 
To  make  a  farther  analysis  of  it  would  be  unnecessary,  after  the 
elaborate  expositions  contained  in  the  reports  already  referred  to. 

In  bringing  these  remarks  upon  the  intellectual  departments 
of  the  Institution  to  a  close,  the  undersigned  experience  a  high 
degree  of  satisfaction  in  being  enabled  to  stated  that  in  addition 
to  the  exercises  of  the  school  rooms,  already  described,  regular 
courses  of  lectures  are  given,  on  stated  evenings,  to  the  whole 
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school^  asgembled  for  that  purpose  io  ibe  chapel,  upon  sel^t  por- 
tions of  the  folio wiog  subjects ; — 

L  The  pohtical,  civil  aud  social  relatioas  of  maa. 

3,  UDiverial  history. 

3.  Chemistry,  natural  philoaophy  and  aetronotny. 

4.  Uniyersal  geography, 

5.  Natural  history. 

6.  The  origin,  progress  and  present  slate  of  the  useful  and  or- 
Damental  arts, 

7.  Biography, 

8.  Book-keeping. 

The  experiment  of  giving  coursea  of  lectures  upon  the  natu- 
ral  scienc€@j  and  other  useful  aud  popular  subjects,  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  had  its  origioj  it  is  believed,  in  the  New-York  Insti- 
tution, and  the  results  have  been  such  as  not  only  to  warrant  tho 
continuance  of  the  practice,  but  to  render  it  highly  desirable. 

The  next  subject  which  demanded  the  attention  of  the  under- 
signed, was  the  physical  and  mechanical  education  of  the  pupiU. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  two  points,  it  is  desirable  that. 
parents  and  guardians  should  be  satisfied  that  all  proper  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  tlie  preservation  of  the  health  of  their  children, 
by  the  practice  of  cleanliness  and  a  suitable  portion  of  exercise. 
The  best  answer  to  any  questions  that  could  have  been  put  upon 
these  subjects,  were  to  be  read  in  the  cleanly  appearance,  in  the 
activity,  and  in  the  healthy,  happy  countenances,  and  contented 
looks  of  the  pupils.  To  which  may  be  added  the  important 
fact,  (hat  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  committee^  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  pupils,  there  was  not  a  sick  person^  or  even 
an  invalid  in  the  hospital.  Every  day,  moreover,  has  its  hours 
of  relaxation,  and  the  opportunities  of  exercise  in  the  open  air| 
are  most  ample- 

The  mechanical  education  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
system,  and  the  attention  of  the  undersigned  was  particularly 
directed  to  that  interesting  departmanL    The  greater  number  of 
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the  pupils  are  either  poor  children  or  from  fiimilies  in  moderate 
circumstances.  These,  on  leaving  the  Institution,  must  depend 
upon  the  labor  of  their  own  hands  for  support  It  would  be 
cruel,  therefore,  to  send  them  away  without  receiving  such  a 
knowledge  of  some  handicraft,  or  mechanic  art,  as  would  enable 
them  forthwith  to  procure  a  subsistence.  Especially  is  this  a 
duty,  since  by  giving  them  such  knowledge,  the  Institution  is  at 
the  same  time  placing  within  their  power,  if  enterprising  and 
industrious,  the  means  of  rising  to  mechanical  respectability,  and 
ultimately  to  competence,  and  perhaps  to  wealth.  Hence  the  un- 
dersigned were  gratified  to  find,  that,  on  entering  the  Institution, 
the  pupils,  or  their  friends,  have  their  choice  of  five  mechanical 
employments,  the  art  and  mystery  of  either  of  which  will  be 
taught  them,  viz  \ — Shoe-making,  tailoring,  cabinet-making, 
book-binding  and  gardening.  The  male  pupils  are  engaged 
in  some  one  of  these  occupations  from  three  to  four  and  a  half 
hours  daily ;  while  plain-sewing  is  taught  to  all  of  the  females, 
and  dress-making,  and  tailoring  to  all  such  as  desire  to  learn 
these  branches.  The  visit  of  the  undersigned  to  the  work-shops, 
formed  a  most  interesting  portion  of  the  examination.  There 
were,  of 

Males,  learning  the  shoe-making  business,  -  17 

do  do        cabinet-making,         -        -  6 

do  do        tailoring,         ....  23 

do  do        book-binding,       ...  20 

do  do        gaidening,  ...  3 

Of  the  females,  twelve  were  engaged  in  learning  the  tailoring 
business,  and  eight  were  employed  in  the  book-bindery;  the 
folding  and  stitching  of  books,  being  a  very  neat  and  suitable 
employmeut  for  females.  The  work-shops  all  resounded  with 
the  hum  of  cheerful  industry,  and  the  pupils  worked  as  though 
pleased  with  their  eniployment. 

Returning  to  the  main  edifice,  the  attention  of  the  undersign- 
ed was  more  especially  directed  to  the  internal  organization  or 
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[ice  of  tba  eBUibliahmenl.  I'he  bu  it  J  log  itself,  il 
litted^  is  not  of  ihe  moBt  convcnkiU  coQstrucUan, 
tlihough  iilaoiied  and  erected  ejtpresdy  for  this  purpose.  No 
public  iiistiiytion  of  such  magDitudc,  however^  could  have  been 
in  more  admirable  orders  on  the  score  of  neatness  and  comfori. 
It  was  examined  minuieljj  from  the  base  to  tfie  attic  story^  the 
kitcheo,  the  iitting-monis,  chapelj  Ubmrj,  recilalioQ-rooniii  lauji- 
dry,  acid  iteeping  apartments,  and  also  ihe  separate  npartments 
for  the  itck  ;  and  in  regard  lo  the  condiLion  of  all  ihese,  the  un- 
deraigoed  have  no  fault  to  find  or  hupiovements  to  euggest. 
The  sleeping  apartments  are  well  ventilated,  and  all  ihe  others 
perfectly  clean,  and  well  provided  for  their  various  uses.  In 
cades  of  sickness^  proper  nursing  k  provided,  and  a  physiciao 
attacVied  to  the  Inithution  is  in  daily  attendance* 

The  government  of  the  Institution  is  parental,  the  principal 
fitanding  to  the  whole  establishment  in  the  relation  of  a  fuiher 
lo  bii  family,  **The  immediate  administration  of  the  govern* 
meni  of  the  males  is  committed  to  the  professors  in  succession. 
U  b  recognised  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  to  provide 
ugainst  an  evil  is  better  than  to  rectify  it,  afler  it  has  occurred- 
ConstafiL  supervision  is,  therefore^  exercised  over  the  pupils,  as 
well  in  their  boun  of  relaxation,  as  in  those  of  study.  By  this 
means,  a  more  correct  deportment  is  secured  on  their  part,  while 
at  the  same  time,  the  ditBculties  always  arising  out  of  a  oiulti- 
plicity  of  standing  rules,  are  avoided.  No  pupil  ia  allowed  to 
leave  the  Institution  unaccompanied  without  a  written  permis- 
sion. The  government  of  the  females,  when  not  occupied  in 
the  school  room  J  belongs  to  an  experienced  matron,  whose  care- 
ful attention  is  bestowed  as  well  upon  the  formation  of  their 
maoQers,  as  upon  suitable  provision  for  the  promotion  of  their 
comfort  and  happinese.  In  their  Bitting-room,  they  are  likewise 
usual ly  accompanied  by  a  eeamsifesg,  from  whom  they  receive 

ftruction  in  needle-work^  and  who  has  it  in  her  power  to  exert 
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over  them  a  beneficial  influence.  The  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment is  subject  to  the  constant  oversight  of  the  principal.'^ 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary,  in  a  communication  like  the  pre- 
sent, to  enter  into  a  minute  account  of  the  division  of  time,  and 
the  succession  of  employments  confprising  the  labors  and  exer- 
cises of  every  day.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  that  early  rising  and  early 
meals  form  an  excellent  part  of  the  system.  The  principal, 
with  his  family  and  the  professors,  all  take  their  meals  at  the 
same  time  and  the  same  table  as  the  pupils,  so  that  the  ikre  is 
all  alike.  Morning  and  evening  prayers  are  daily  attended  in 
the  chapel,  on  which  occasions  the  pupils  are  all  assembled,  and 
tlie  prayer  is  preceded  by  the  reading  and  exposition  of  a  passage 
of  scripture,  all  in  the  language  of  signs.  The  residue  of  the 
day  is  appropriately  divided  between  hours  of  labor,  study  and 
recreation,  every  thing  folk>wing  exactly  in  its  time  and  place, 
in  the  most  perfect  order.  In  all  the  movements  of  the  pupils, 
to  and  from  (he  chapel,  the  dining-table,  and  their  respective 
school-rooms,  the  males  and  females  are  conducted  by  different 
stair-ways  and  entrances,  and  the  most  scrupulous  regard  is  paid 
to  the  morals  as  well  as  manners  of  the  inmates.  On  the  Sab- 
baUi,  religious  exercises  are  attended  in  the  chapel.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  system  and  discipline  of  the  Institution, 
the  attention  paid  to  sound  morals  and  religious  culture,  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  features  of  the  whole. 

Thus,  sir,  though  in  a  very  indifferent  manner,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, have  the  undersigned  dbcharged  the  duty  devolv- 
ing upon  them  as  a  visiting  committee  to  the  Institution,  so  far 
as  regards  its  scientific  and  household  organization,  its  intellec- 
tual administration,  and  its  domestic  arrangements.  It  need  not 
be  added,  since  the  fact  has  been  rendered  sufficiently  obvious 
by  the  general  tone  of  this  report,  that  the  result  of  their  visit 
was  most  satisfactory.    Every  facih'ty  was  afforded  by  the  prin- 
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as  ihorough  an  iQvesligalba  into  the 

dn^  general  unil  particular^  ue  time  and 

iQces  would  allow  theui  to  make.     And  the  visit  vrm 

with  an  eotire  conviction  on  tha  part  of  tfac  undersigned^ 

Clint  this  New- York  Insiitution  for  tha  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 

ind  Dumb  m  pot  only  entitled  to  the  continued  favor  and  pat* 

QQage  of  the  Siatei  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  beet  seminaries  of 

be  kind  In  I  he  world*    Its  professors  ar^  able  and  intellectual 

en,  and  its  principal,  Harvey  P*  Peet^  Esq,,  not  only  an  able 

i  icconi[jlifihed  instructor,  but  one  of  the  b?@t  e^^eculive  oQt- 

[ccrs  with  whotn  it  lias  beea  the  good  fortune  of  the  underdgned 

)  become  acqiuLinted. 

In  cotidusion,  the  undersigned  would  respectfully  beg  leave 

to  offer  two  or  three  suggestions  for  your  cousideraiion,  the  adgp- 

[iion  of  %vliich  they  are  induced  to  believe^  as  well  from  personatl 

ervation  as  inquiry,  would  be  decided  improvemenLs  in  the 

^miaii^ratiou  of  the  Intlitution.     Afid^ 

I. — In  surveying  tha  junior  classes,  il  struck  the  committee, 

I  very  forcibty^  that  ^eveml  of  the  pupils  were  too  young  for  ad^ 

atMioQ.    yhe  law  authorizes  the  aduiission  of  children  at  the 

\  of  ten  years^  and  they  must  leave  at  fillteen,  unless  supported 

by  other  means  than  the  public  bounty.     Now^  it  seems  to  the 

K  committee  ibar,  when  the  greai  deprivations  under  which  they 

Bhp9  labomd  are  taken  into  account,  children  of  no  more  than 

pSiai  yeaiB  old  are  quite  too  young  and  tender  to  be  placed  in  Euch 

an  Iftstitutioo.    And  this  for  several  reasons  : — In  the  first  place^ 

|ihey  require  much  more  care  and  attention  than  they  would  do 

two  or  three  years  older.     Iii  the  second  place,  they  have  not 

^1  maturity  lo  perceive  the  importance  of  study,  and  the 

Heoesaity  of  using  well  the  time  during  which  the  public  bounty 

will  allow  them  to  remain.     In  the  third  place,  it  is  a  well  escer* 

tained  fact,  that  with  two  or  three  additional  years,  their  progress 

in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  will,  in  a  given  time,  be  coDsid* 

erably  greater.     And  in  the  fourth  place,  a^'cbild  at  ten  years  old 
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is  altogether  too  young  to  be  placed  at  any  mechanical  branch 
of  business — one  of  the  most  important  considerations  connected 
with  the  whole  system.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  and  in 
coincidence  with  the  views  of  the  principal,  the  undersigned 
would  respectfully  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  existing  laws, 
so  that  no  State  pupil  should  be  received  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years.  ^ 

IL — The  period  allowed  for  the  completion  of  their  education, 
is  too  brief.  It  usually  requires  several  years  of  preparation  for 
a  youth,  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  senses,  to  enter  the  low- 
est class  of  a  college.  His  collegiate  course  is  four  years  more, 
before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law.  And 
three  years  more  are  required,  before  he  becomes  even  a  collecting 
attorney.  But  the  deaf  mute,  who  knows  nothing  of  any  lan- 
guage— who  is  ignorant  even  of  his  own  name — who  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  past— no  anticipations  of  the  future — nor  even 
an  idea  of  the  existence,  much  less  of  the  attributes,  of  the  Deity 
— whose  mind  is  a  blank — is  limited  to  five  years  only  of  instruc- 
tion, unaided  by  speech  or  hearing.  The  fact  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten,  in  legislating  for  this  most  unfortunate  class  of 
our  fellow-beings,  that  the  English  is  just  as  much  a  dead  lan- 
guage to  them,  as  the  Greek  or  Arabic  to  us.  And  they  are  re- 
quired to  commence  its  study,  without  the  power  of  asking  for 
explanations,  or  hearing  them  if  made,  as  profoundly  ignorant 
of  all  its  letters,  principles  and  parts,  as  an  untaught  American  is 
of  the  Sanscrit ;  and  that,  too,  of  course,  without  the  helps  to  be 
derived  by  the  latter  from  a  knowledge  of  his  own,  and  perhaps 
of  other  tongues. 

It  is  likewise  a  fact,  that  in  many  of  the  Institutions  of  Eu- 
rope, the  period  of  time  allotted  to  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  is  materially  greater  than  in  this  country.  The  latest 
publications  on  the  subject,  give  us  the  duration  of  the  course  of 
instruction  in  thirty-one  foreign  institutions,  as  follows : — In  two, 
it  is  ffom  six  to  nine  years ;  in  three,  from  seven  to  eight ;  in 
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one,  seven  ;  in  one,  sis  or  seven ;  in  Bixleeti^  six  at  least;  and 
in  eight,  five  yeftraj  the  period  fixed  in  the  New-Yoi  k  Institution. 
No  institutton  abroad  h  known  to  have  attempted  to  contiae  the 
course  of  instruction  within  narrower  limits  than  the  last  above 
tnentioned,  though  one  or  two  in  the  United  States  have  unwise- 
ly limited  the  period  to  four  years.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
ten  existing  institutions,  respectinpr  which  the  undersigned  have 
no  particular  information  on  the  topic  in  question  ;  but  if  they 
may  reason  from  what  is  actually  known,  they  are  justified  in 
presuming  that  three- fourths  of  them,  if  they  have  actually  any 
definite  period  other  than  what  may  seem  necessary  to  acconipliBh 
the  work  in  each  individual  case,  retain  their  pupils  for  more  than 
five  years.  To  extend  it  ao  far,  however,  as  eight  or  nine,  might 
not  perhaps  be  advisable,  8tiU  an  extension  more  or  less  seems 
really  to  be  desired.  The  institutions  which  have  adopled  the 
longest  periods,  are  generally  articulating  schools,  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  Heinicke ',  but  many  of  those  in  which  the  lowest  limit 
ifl  six  years,  do  not  attempt  articulation,  or  do  not  attempt  it  ex- 
clusively. 

There  are  strong  considerations  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
extension  of  the  period  of  instruction  in  the  American  schools  ; 
and  in  ours,  of  course,  as  one  of  them.  A  written  or  an  articulate 
language  is  a  difficult  attainment  to  any  person,  however  by 
nature  gifted.  It  is  difficult  to  acquire  the  ability  to  understand  a 
hngnagej  and  infinitely  more  so,  to  learn  to  use  it  with  facility, 
with  grammatical  accuracy  and  with  rhetorical  propriety-  Every 
individual  who  already  possesses  one  language,  may^  from  the 
contemplation  and  analysis  of  that  very  possession,  perceive  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  proposed  in  acquiring  another,  and  of 
making  that  other  as  familiar  as  bis  mother  tongue.  Every 
language  has,  in  the  outset  a  vocabulary  extending  to  thousands 
of  words.  And  every  language  has  its  idioms,  which  are  incon- 
vertible  into  any  parallel  expressions  in  another.     The  task  of 
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acquiriDg  all  these,  and  of  rendering  them  perfectly  famUmr, 
seems  to  the  beginner,  a  labor  of  herculean  magnitude. 

But  the  deaf  mute  is  subjected  to  peculiar  disadvantages,  aome 
of  which  are  obvious  to  a  moment's  thought,  and  others  require  a 
word  of  explanation.  A  person  possessing  speech  may  acquire  a 
new  language  without  severe  application,  by  mingling  with  those 
who  speak  no  other.  He  but  repeats  with  a  more  mature  mind 
the  process  by  which,  in  childhood  he  acquired  his  mother  tongue. 
From  this  advantage  the  deaf  mute  is  cut  oflf.  He  learns 
through  the  eye  alone,  as  another  would  learn  in  solitude,  from 
books. 

The  uneducated  deaf  mute,  again,  has  no  ideas  of  the  laws 
of  constixiction,  the  principles  which  in  their  elements,  regulate 
all  spoken  languages  alike.  His  signs  have,  for  the  most 
part,  no  determinate  grammatical  character,  and  the  order  of 
their  succession  is  subject  to  very  few  positive  laws.  The 
language  of  signs  bears  to  that  of  speech  a  resemblance  hardly 
closer  than  that  which  exists  between  painting  and  the  graphic 
art.  One  of  the  great  labors  in  the  instruction  of  a  deaf  mute, 
is  to  compel  him  to  recognize  those  laws  of  alphabetic  language, 
which  all  who  speak  have  unconsciously  embraced,  and  of  which 
even  persons  whose  education  has  never  led  them  to  contemplate 
principles  in  the  abstract,  or  to  state  them  in  words,  perceive  in 
every  infringement  some  violence  done  to  propriety.  These  laws 
of  construction,  thus  inwrought  into  the  very  structure  of  every 
intelligence  educated  to  operate  by  the  machinery  of  language, 
until  they  seem  at  length  the  laws  of  mind  itself,  constitute  for 
those  who  sp^k  the  grand  instrument  by  means  of  which  one 
language  is  substituted  for  another ;  in  other  words,  a  second 
language  is  acquired,  ailer  a  first  is  known.  To  a  mind  des- 
titute of  the  instrument  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  the  task  of  acquiring  any  language  becomes  increased 
almost  without  limit. 
There  is  still  another  disadvantage  under  which  a  deaf  mute 
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hhoiB.  ISosi  modern  languages  have  someibing  io  their  fncUeriel 
in  common.  From  lh6  game  root  are  found  to  Imvo  proceeded 
bmQcKes,  raroifying  not  merely  through  different  dialeclSj  bat 
ihtpugb  diCTereDt  longuea.  la  etymology  the  Imgnmi  finds  aa 
irra;  pircbWe  imxilmry^  as  he  extends  his  studies  over  the 
tjUiiologio-il  field*  A  single  language  once  acquired}  thus  fur- 
niahes  the  student  with  material  advantages  for  the  acquisiiian 
of  another;  his  mtmory  10  aided  by  the  power  of  association, 
even  whfr^ii  he  find^  ihat  words  of  common  ori;^iii  have  come  at 
lost  to  ddler  widely,  both  in  meaning  and  in  f*irm.  Those  who 
hear  can  ttho  detect  etymological  relations  by  the  aid  of  the  ear, 
when  coiisonaiila  and  vowela  have  become  alike  changed  by 
usage  and  by  timCp 

Utider  all  these  disadvantage',  it  is  much  to  expect  of  the 
Oeaf  and  Dumbj  that  In  the  course  of  five  years  they  shall 
attain  an  eai?y  and  coirect  use  of  written  language,  and  at  the 
fiame  tinte  ac<(uire  the  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  of 
education,  besides  perfecting  themselves  also  in  the  meciiatiiciil 
art,  by  which  their  livelihood  is  to  be  obtained,  la  order,  there- 
fiwfl^  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  first  five  years  of  instruction, 
the  tinderatgrned  would  feel  most  happy  could  they  be  instrumen* 
tal  io  procuring  an  extension  of  one  or  two  years  of  the  existing 
term.  The  expense  would  be  small ;  the  resources  of  the  Btate 
are  raoit  ample,  and  the  act  would  be  the  crowning  honor  of  its 
niunificence  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

IIL  la  addition  to  the  preceding  defects  in  the  organization  of 
the  Institution,  there  is  a  positive  evil  which  ought  to  be  promptly 
remedied.  It  is  the  v?ithdrawal  of  pupils  from  the  Institution  by 
ihcir  parents  or  guardians,  before  they  have  completed  the 
period  for  their  education,  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  State^  for 
the  reason,  as  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  in  a  majority 
of  cajsen,  that  their  labor  is  wanted  at  home.  During  the  year 
now  about  to  expire,  there  have  been  eight  instances  in  which 
pupib  tmvebeen  tbud  withdrawn,  who,  but  for  the  interference  of 
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their  fnands,  would  have  enjoyed,  each,  from  one  to  three  years 
of  additional  instruction.  Such  narrow  minded  and  sordid  views 
should  be  rebuked.  Pupils  when  withdrawn  under  such  circum- 
stances, thus  imperfectly  educated,  reflect  discredit  upon  the 
Institution,  inasmuch  as  they  are  taken  by  tlie  people .  at  large 
as  specimens  of  its  capacity  of  instruction ;  whereas  the  pupil 
has  probably  been  removed  before  he  has  advanced  sufficiently 
far  in  the  course  to  enable  him  to  apply  the  rudiments  he  has  but 
partially  learned.  Such  intorference  is,  moreover,  unjust  to  the 
State,  because  the  object  intended  by  the  Legislature,  a  thorough 
education,  is  defeated.  In  some  instances  their  knowledge  of 
language  has  not  been  sufficient,  when  removed,  to  enabb  them 
to  hold  intercourse  with  the  world  around  them,  much  less  to 
derive  information  from  books,  or  to  aid  their  future  efforts  for 
improvement  Hence,  in  all  future  time,  the  pupil  is  left  to 
lament  his  ignorance,  and  perhaps  to  <:beri8h  unkind  feelings 
towards  those  whose  avarice  has  cut  short  his  education,  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  learned  only  enough  to  enable  him  to 
bewail  his  misfortune. 

Leaving  you,  sir,  in  your  greater  wisdom  and  experience,  to 
devise  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  if  remedy  there  be  that  can  be 
applied,  and  thanking  you  for  the  honor  conferred  by  their  selec- 
tion for  the  interesting  duty  they  have  attempled  to  discharge, 
the  undersigned  beg  leave  to  subscribe  themselves,  with  considera- 
tions of  friendship  and  respect^ 

Your  obedient  servants, 

WILLIAM  L.  STONE, 
WALTER  BOWNE, 
PROSPER  M.  WETMORE. 
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An  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Fair  of  the  M6€hame$  Imtiiult  on  ths 
a€€r>nd  day  of  October  1837  6y  the  Deaf  ond  Dumb, 

h  u^aa  more  than  three  weeks  ago  thai  the  Maunders  of  ihe  Pmf 
r-etii  to  Mr.  Peel  thai  the  officBrs  und  pupils  of  tbia  InPiiUitioD  should 
go  there.  So  they  went  lliere,  and  as  rhej  entered  it,  the  doorkeep- 
er did  not  lequire  of  them  that  they  shonld  pi\y  him  any  monBj, 
We  saw  the  first  ilmgs  which  were  some  splendid  ami  beauafnl 
sleighs  and  fire-engines  which  stood  between  iho  other  beauufd 
ileif  hs  on  the  North  eide,  and  the  tools  and  chisels,  and  stoves  on  the 
South  side.  We  walked  on  further,  and  we  turned  our  faces  lo  the 
Salooo  in  which  were  many  various  things  xiz,  mtue  beautiful  per- 
il, -rif^s,  &nd  eonfeciionaries  and  some  of  us  turned  and  entered  it 
.r,^  ;,  hers  passed  the  tolerably  poor  tables  on  which  were  the  locks, 
-skr.^  <&c,  und  wo  took  the  locks  and  examined  them  with  attention, 
bur  .V  e  could  not  understand  how  a  maker  made  the m,  und  we  con- 
verged with  each  of  us  that  we  had  never  seen  locks  hke  ihera  before. 
We  thought  that  we  would  buy  them,  and  use  them  so  that  any 
iLi*  vr^  could  not  enter  the  houses,  and  barns, 

V\'e  then  turned  back  and  walked  towards  the  steam-engine  and 
examined  it  which  we  supposed  to  have  been  a  steam-car  which  had 
been  removed  ffom  Newark  lo  the  Mechanics  Institute,  and  we  lifted^ 
up  our  eyes  with  wonder  to  the  axle  which  was  tumijig  the  wheels  of 
the  stave-machine,  saw-milla,  and  grist-mills  which  are  not  hke  the 
mills  m  the  mmltj.  The  Transcript,  Albion,  New  Yorker,  a^d  Em- 
igrant were  also  printed  by  the  steam  on  a  Double  Napier  Pno^mg 
Fre^s.  At  length,  we  retunied  to  the  Saloon  and  saw  some  beautiful 
silver  ware,  grates,  itoves,  hats  and  caps,  chtseb  and  files.  I  thmk 
that  the  stoves  are  not  goot!  in  the  country  because  they  are  aboui 
one  and  a  half  feet  in  the  height  so  that  they  do  not  make  the  parlours 
or  rooms  warm  quickly,  We  saw  some  patent  stoves  which  w^ere 
useful  for  the  cooks  to  work  on,  and  likewise  to  make  us  comfortable. 
Then  we  came  to  the  beautiful  case  in  which  were  some  spleodid 
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pockeUbooka  which  had  some  square  pieces  of  the  linearis  on  their 
sides.  They  appeared  to  tempt  any  persons  to  buy  them  for  as  much 
as  they  can  if  tbey  want,  but  I  must  not  buy  them.  We  saw  some 
gentlemen  examining  many  objects,  and  then  we  looked  down  at  the 
artificial  legs  and  eyes,  and  we  thought  that  if  any  persons  have  no 
legs,  they  must  have  some  artifical  legs  so  that  they  can  walk  well, 
and  so  that  many  people  may  think  perhaps  they  are  lame ;  and  if 
they  lose  their  eyes,  they  must  have  some  artificial  eyes.  We  passed 
the  desk,  and  some  manifold  writers  which  weie  beautiful  and  useful 
for  us  to  write  letters  in  without  a  pen  or  a  lead  pencil,  and  if  we  have 
lost  letters,  we  can  send  others  like  those  which  we  had  written. 

I  think  that  this  notice  is  closed  now,  but  I  am  going  to  write  about 
the  use  of  the  pupils  being  invited  to  the  Fairs.  If-  the  pupils  are  in- 
vited to  go  to  the  Fair  to  examine  many  various,  and  wonderful  ob- 
jects, they  would  learn  the  words  and  arts  of  them  so  that  they  can 
imitate  them  when  they  are  tall  men ;  so  that  they  can  work  with 
ease  because  I  saw  in  Oneida  County  some  buildings  which  were  saw- 
mills, grist-milLs  and  cider-mills,  but  they  are  not  portable  to  any  other 
places ;  and  I  think  these  machines  are  best,  on  account  of  their  be 
ing  able  to  bo  removed  to  any  counties  or  countries  if  they  are  wanted. 
I  have  not  time  to  write  about  many  more  things  of  interest  in  the 
American  Fair,  but  I  examined  them  with  attention  and  wonder.  I 
like  the  American  and  Mechanics  Fairs  alike. 
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Retpecting  our  txeursion  to  ike  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  ai 

J>rihlo^8  Garden. 

According  to  the  information  received  from  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  the  officers  and  pupils  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  were  to  take  an  excursion  there  in  the 
rail  road  cars  on  the  28lh  of  October  in  the  aAemoon.  On  leaving 
these  cars  at  Prince  street,  we  walked  through  it  and  we  turned 
around  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Prince  st.  and  we  entered  the 
garden.  The  door  keeper  did  not  demand  of  us  twenty-five  cents  as 
he  did  of  those  who  could  hear  and  speak,  but  ke  admitted  us  gratis. 
As  we  went  in  it  happened  that  we  saw  some  new  and  superb  fire- 
engines  and  sleighs,  standing  by  the  side  of  them  which  were  beauti- 
ful and  different  and  their  sizes  were  some  large  and  some  small. 
When  we  walked  farther,  we  saw  the  tools  and  stoves  and  other  arti- 
cles which  are  all  the  different  kinds  of  sizes  and  forms  and  moulds, 
and  we  also  saw  there  was  a  picture  representing  the  Kentucky  Gi- 
ant whose  name  is  James  Porter  standing  over  the  door  and  Major 
Stevens,  the  Dwarf  and  Dr.  C.  the  Phrenologist  and  a  girl  although 
we  were  not  invited  to  visit  them  at  the  first  lime.  On  the  out-side  of 
the  saloon,  we  saw  Benjamin  Sherwood's  Patent  portable  Revolving 
safe  within  a  safe,  Cx)mell'8  Patent  Stave-machine,  a  Steam  plough, 
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Wlison'a  mowing  machine  far  mowing  the  haj  or  grass  or  straw,  the 
moicbines  moving  hy  steam,  and  there  was  a  fountain  which  neni  off 
beautiful  jets  like  rain.  And  there  were  twelve  large  pumpkins  on  a 
single  vioe  which  weighed,  as  we  were  informed,  one  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  they  grew  from  one  of  the  seeds  of  the  pumpkin 
Ts'hich  we  saw  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  last  year  Then 
we  rambled  ahout  in  the  saloon  to  visit  the  guns  of  the  ditferent  ai^ea, 
pistols,  rifles,  ammunition  flaakij  <kc  which  belong  to  Mr  Colt's  patent 
tire-anns.  There  were  likewise  a  spool  case  and  works  land  and  a 
plan  of  a  single  sqrjare  of  East  New  York  which  Mr*  Marsh,  a  deaf 
niiite  gentleman,  invented  and  made,and  Jennison'a  Refrigerator  stand- 
by near  ihe  workstand,  Goodwin's  Chimney  pots  which  are  used  for 
smoky  chimneys,  Fitzgerald's  Patent  Salamander  safe  and  counting 
House  desk,  and  many  other  magnificent  things,  the  names  of  which  E 
dj>  not  know.  And  there  were  sawsj  knives,  mason's  tools,  and  other 
things  of  all  sons  and  sizes  which  were  from  the  manufactory  of 
Gmvei  and  Co,  in  Farraing^toHj  Conn. ;  a  variety  of  gilks  from  the 
Northampton  Company  in  Mass.  and  perfumery,  essences,  painted 
glass,  imiiaiions  of  marble,  carriage  springs,  hearth  rugs  to  keep  off 
liia  ashes,  samples  of  excellent  leather,  waxfloweis,  hats,  and  an  im- 
mense wedding-  cake  which  I  heard  about  but  I  cotjld  not  find  it.  Af- 
terwards we  went  by  steps  up  the  stairs  lo  the  gallery  to  txamine  the 
portraits  and  pictures  and  cards  and  pianos  and  then  we  walked  a- 
roimd  the  gallery  from  the  stairs  to  the  same  stidrs  by  which  we  had 
walked  np  in  the  saloon  till  we  were  informed  that  the  proprietor  had 
invited  us  to  go  into  ibe  Panorama  to  look  at  the  view  of  Ceylon* 
We  saw  it  therefore  again  as  it  had  been  exhibited  to  us  when  we 
were  in  the  Fair  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  on  the  second  of  October. 
It  was  painted  on  8,000  feel  of  canvass  and  was  moved  by  a  steam- 
etigine.  It  seemed  to  us  that  we  were  sailing  from  Ceylon  on  the  In- 
dian ocean  in  a  ship.  The  English  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
Daniels  painted  it.  It  was  interesting  for  we  had  not  seen  Ceylon. 
Then  we  were  invited  by  Mr,  Manning  ton  to  go  into  the  hall  or  the 
large  room  where  we  saw  James  Porter,  the  Kentucky  Giant  stai^ding 
on  the  Ktage  and  Dr.  C.  told  him  to  sit  on  the  chair  for  him  to  exam- 
ine his  head  and  to  show  the  visitors  to  know  how  his  character  is,  nnd 
Major  Stevens  stood  near  the  side  on  which  the  sculls  and  masks  were 
Imn^ing,  He  is  seven  and  a  half  feet  high  and  Major  Steven^s  height 
15  three  and  a  third  feel.  Some  men  went  upon  the  stage  to  e3[amine 
bimp  It  was  said  that  they  would  go  to  Europe  to  exhibit  themselves 
in  a  few  weeks.  When  we  had  seen  all  there,  we  returned  here  at 
«x  o^clock  P.  M,  safely  after  a  most  agreeable  visit* 
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Ji  visii  of  Ihfi  Indians  io  lAe  Dtaf  and  Bunih. 

On  the  24th  of  last  November  we  did  not  expect  any  body  would 
come  to  tbk  Instittition,  when  it  happened  that  twenty -four  Indian 
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chiefs  rode  in  the  omnibuses  near  this  place.    They  came  into  the   Ii- 
brarj  and  sat  on  chairs,  so  the  teachers  went  out  of  school   to  visit 
them  and  we  did  not  know  why  they  went  out  of  the  school,  till  Afr. 
C.  returned  to  this  school  room  and  told  his  class  that  the  chiefk  m/ha 
had  come  from  the  Pawnees,  Missouri,  Omahaw  and  Otoe  tribes  to 
New- York  had  come  also  to  visit  us.     Then  we  were  very  anxious  to 
see  them  because  we  had  never  seen  any  Indians  before.     Then  Mr. 
C.  called  us  to  go  up  into  the  large  sitting  room  and  we  sat  in  a  circle. 

When  we  were  all  ready,  Messrs.  Aldermen  Bruen,  Taylor,  Parian 
and  Holly  led  them  into  the  room.    The  teachers  and  some  of  the  pu- 
pils shook  hands  with  them  while  they  sat  on  the  circle  of  cbaiis. 
The  chiefs  and  the  deaf  pupils  stared  at  each  other.     We  gazed  witli 
astonishment  at  their  dresses  of  which  some  were  blankets  and  skins 
and  other  articles.     They  were  ornamented  with  many  various  ear- 
rings which  were  carried  in  the  large  holes  of  their  ears,  for  they  were 
delighted  to  be  cruel  to  their  ears  and  also  to  other  persons.    One  of 
the  pupils  made  a  speech  by  signs  to  them,  that  we  were  very  happj 
to  meet  them  and  then  one  of  them  answered  him.     He  spoke  to  us 
by  ugly  signs  yet  we  could  understand  him  some,  and  we  were  very 
much  interested  to  examine  them  who  painted  their  faces  and  dressed 
tbeir  hair  singularly.    The  chiefe  observed  the  pupils  who  made  signs. 
A  few  of  the  pupils  told  them  that  they  are  deaf  and  dumb.     One  of 
the  chiefs  did  not  believe  them  and  thought  they  could  hear  and  speak. 
But  one  of  the  teachers  told  him  that  they  came  from  distant  counties 
and  states  to  this  place  for  studying,and  then  he  turned  to  believe  him 
that  he  saw  many  deaf  mutes.    As  we  astonished  them,  they  thought 
that  we  deceived  them  seeming  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  but  he  was  mis- 
taken.    When  they  had  vi^ted  us  there  enough  the  Principal  invited 
them  to  go  into  the  chapel,  alad  Mr.  C.  called  his  class  to  go  into  the 
same,  and  then  the  chiefs  seated  themselves  there.    The  Principal  of 
this  Institution,  Mr.  Feet  explained  to  us  a  short  story  so  we  wrote  on 
our  slates  about  the  same  story, Vor  exhibiting  to  them  how  we  could 
improve  and  study  and  read  man^  different  books,  and  then  they  be- 
heved  that  we  were  deaf  mutes  because  we  did  not  speak  and  hear 
and  we  wrote  on  our  slates  what  was  told  us  by  signs.    Mr.  Feet  ex- 
plained to  an  interpreter  some  things  and  he  translated  to  the  chie& 
what  was  spoken  in  English.    Then  one  of  them  answered  him  but 
we  did  not  comprehend  the  interpreter  tliiough  we  saw  him  speaking 
to  them.  A 

Some  of  the  pupils  and  a  few  speaking  ladies  gave  various  beads  | 
and  shells  and  other  things  to  them  and  th^n  they  were  very  desirous 
to  receive  them,  and  they  asked  us  like  children  to  give  beads  to  tLem, 
so  we  liked  to  present  more  of  our  red  and  black  beads  to  tbem. 
Thoy  often  asked  us  to  give  other  things  to  them  like  beggars  because 
they  wished  to  keep  them  so  they  would  always  remember  us. 
When  they  had  staid  at  this  place  two  hours,  they  took  their  leave 
of  it  and  before  going  they  bid  us  farewel  and  they  would  never 
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come  here  a^n.  We  looked  at  ibera  aa  they  entered  the  omnibuses 
of  which  ihe  drivers  drove  [he  horaee  from  this  Infltitution  to  the 
citj  and  they  tarried  there  some  days.  They  will  return  lo  the 
Pawneea,  Otoes  and  Omaha wa  faj  sailiiig  in  steam  boats  and  riding 
in  carriages.  When  they  arrive  there,  they  will  tell  Uie  other  Indians 
that  they  had  been  very  happy  to  visit  a  great  many  white  persons 
and  cannons  and  other  things  as  I  think.  They  will  show  their 
heads  and  shelb  to  their  Indians  and  they  will  tell  them  that  they 
should  not  fight  with  the  whites  again,  becaujee  the  whhes  are  more 
nuQieroita  than  they  are-  I  sincerely  pity  the  Indians  who  lived  in  thia 
part  of  North  America  formerly ,  but  the  whites  pushed  them  so  they 
riD  away  aod  then  they  were  very  glad  to  obtain  the  land  on  which 
they  now  reside.  I  am  afraid  that  the  whites  will  persecute  the 
poor  Indians  till  they  are  all  gone  out  like  a  ^e  or  candle. 
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A  vi$it  to  Catlings  Indian  Gallery  by  ihe  Deaf  and  Dumb* 

On  the  26th  Inst,  the  inmates  of  this  Institution  having  been 
kindly  invited  by  Geo,  Catlin  Esq*,  all  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a 
visit  to  the  Indian  Gallery.  We  all  enjoyed  our  visit  very  much 
and  gazed  with  admiration  at  some  of  the  articles  which  the 
Indians  had  wrought  with  much  ingenuity.  It  is  now  customary  for 
these  savages  to  clothe  themselves  in  articles  of  dress  like  those 
which  were  appended  to  the  wall  for  exhibition.  Some  of  the 
portraita  of  the  Indians  were  those  who  had  been  here  to  make  us  a 
visit  not  long  since,  and  they  appeared  very  naiural — The  mann  er  in 
which  they  were  painted  and  clad  caused  them  to  look  like  cruel  and 
bloody  men,  and  some  of  them  were  brave  and  constant  warriors. 
Their  dregses  appeared  beautiful  as  we  stood  a  little  way  from  them, 
but  as  we  came  near  them  to  examine  them  closely,  they  were  found 
lo  be  coarse  and  eewed  very  awkwardly.  They  consisted  of  deer 
akin,  porcupine  quills,  birds  claws,  feat  here,  and  the  hair  of  wild 
animals  which  they  had  killed. 

It  may  be  easily  comprehended  by  the  cruel  and  savage  looks  of 
these  individuals,  that  they  were  those  who  delighted  in  war  and  bloody 
and  some  of  them  appeared  as  if  they  were  men  without  hearts. 
Gen-  Wm.  Clark  who  has  formerly  made  a  tour  among  the  Indians  to 
the  Rocky- Mountains,  recognises  many  of  those  portraits  to  be  strik- 
ing likenesses  of  those  living. 

In  war  these  nations  use  war-clubsj  bows  and  arrows,  sirch  as  were 
for  exhibition  in  the  Gallery.  These  instruments  of  war  did  not 
appear  as  though  any  harm  could  be  done  by  them  if  they  were 
used  in  battle,  but  it  has  frequently  been  reported  that  much  has  been 
done  by  thfim  when  used  ia  battle,  and  the  Indiana  have  massacred 
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many  white  people  ;  so  that  a  compauj  of  savagea  anned  for  wax 
must  be  a  fhghirul  sight,  Amon^  those  aava^cs  there  were  several 
Indian  women  with  bright  black  ey^  dark  complexion,  black  hair 
combed  back  very  neatly  ;  their  fingers  and  ears  were  adcumed  with 
rings,  jewels  and  their  necka  with  beads.  They  excelled  many  white 
women  in  beauty.  Their  dresses  were  made  of  mountain  sheep  skin 
ornamented  with  beads  and  porcupine  quills. 

It  gave  us  great  pleasure  to  look  at  the  LandBcape  views  on  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Indian  villages  and  their  temples  in  which  they  wor- 
shipped their  ialse  Gods.  JVlany  Indians  ^vere  on  Buffalo  hunta,  and 
catching  wild  horses,  and  there  some  white  men  engaged  in  the  hunts 
with  the  Indians.  A  very  large  Buffalo  had  been  wounded  by  an 
arrow  in  its  left  hip,  and  was  almost  dead  by  the  Ioas  of  blood  which 
had  ran  from  the  wound,  and  another  BuHfalo  wa^  attacked  by 
a  flock  of  wolves  which  were  attempting  to  devour  it  for  food.  It  ap- 
peared as  though  it  would  aooQ  die,  for  the  bood  streamed  out  of  its 
mouth. 

The  river  was  covered  with  the  boats  of  the  Indians  who  were 
either  going  about  for  pkasure,  or  going  to  battle.  Men  and  women 
were  dancing  around  a  stake  the  night  before  a  ball,  and  fotir  men  sat 
and  smoked  to  what  they  called  the  Great  Spirit.  All  the  young 
men  who  were  candidates  for  cruelties  were  to  fast  for  four  days  before 
inflicting  the  cruelty.  Torture  is  customary  among  them  and  the 
person  who  falls  a  victim  to  it  is  punished  with  the  most  excruciating 
tortures,  by  having  their  flesh  pierced  through  with  splints,  and  then 
his  body  is  appended  to  a  stake  and  left  to  hang  ail  day. 

We  also  saw  an  Indian  wigwam',  twenty-five  feet  high,  which  had 
been  brought  from  the  Rocky-Mountains,  and  made  of  Buffalo  skins 
painted  and  stretched  on  poles  which  were  also  brought  from  these 
Mountains, 

After  we  had  examined  these  objects  we  went  to  visit  the  beasts* 
which  we  had  several  times  seen  before,  therefore  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  describe  them.  The  managers  of  these  places  which 
we  have  on  several  occasions  been  permitted  to  visit  are  benevolent 
men  in  permitting  us  to  visit  them  and  therefore  we  must  be  grateful 
to  them. 

I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  I  saw  George  Catlin's  fistther  there  who 
is  now  about  80  years  old.  He  had  come  from  the  Susquehannah  at 
the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  to  examine  his  son's  paintings. 
He  was  once  a  soklier  in  the  Revolutk)nary  War  six  years  and  six 
months.  Gen.  Washington  gave  him  a  certificate  to  show  that  he 
had  long  been  a  man  of  war,  and  he  now  keeps  it  to  prove  that  he 
was  a  soldier  in  the  army.  I  believe  that  this  old  man  is  proud  of  his 
son,  because  he  has  made  so  many  fine  paintings,  and  because  lo 
many  people  ccHnmend  him  for  his  work. 

*  The  Zooloftcal  InftitnU^^Cowiirii. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  bj  the  Insiitution  in  all  reepects^  cloth- 
ing  and  uaveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  each,  per  annum*  Clolhiag'  will  also  be  fnrnifihed  hy 
the  Institution  if  desired^  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty  dol- 
lars.   Paymeut  is  required  semi-annually  ill  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  \b  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fifteenth  of  An  gust  to  the  first  of  October. 
No  pupil  will  be  received  ai  any  other  time,  except  in  very  extraor- 
dinary cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  con- 
sequence of  absence  on  any  account  whatever  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  hberiy  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  Instil 
tuiion^  without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty-five  years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound 
to  receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  dis- 
cretion, 

Vr  BatiE factory  security  wnll  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bilb,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils, 

¥11.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.,  must 
be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  Principal  of  the  Ineiitution,  The  se- 
lection of  pupUs  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense^  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Alban/j  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed* 

VI IL  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  Board  reserve  lo  themselves  or  iheir  ofificers  a  discretionary'  power 
tti  reject  the  application. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  Pr^deni. 

H.  P.  PEET,  Secretary, 


The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  lo  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  the 
necessary  school-books  are  fttmished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra 
charge  is  made,  in  caae  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine?, 
or  other  necesiary  pro  visions. 
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CONDITIONS   or    ADMISSION. 


It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf  mute  children,  that  the  name« 
of  famiUar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  thai  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  ^^^ 
degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement,  lo  l>e 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  la 
likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or 
copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previ- 
ously made  intelligible  to  the  learner.  .    j    •    vi 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  is  requested.  .1 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  ongmal  consU- 
tutional  defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident  ?  And  11  so, 
in  what  way,  and  at  what  time  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  ^^^^ 
any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred  ;  and  how,  and 
when  produced  1 

8.  Is  the  deafness,  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  em- 
ployed to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  and 
is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode  of 
forming  letters  with  a  pen  ? 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as 
palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs  ;  or  does  he 
or  she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  1 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents  1 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connexion  been 
formed  by  marriage  % 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ) 
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TWENTIETH    ANNUAL    REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Diret:fora  of  ihe  New- York  Inslitiition  for  the 
InsLrucUun  of  ilie  Deaf  and  Dumbj  submit  to  the  LegblaUire 
iljcir  twu-iiueih  antmul  report,  fur  (he  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-eigfhL 

The  dUburs^emenu  during  the  past  year,  since  they  include 
those  made  on  account  of  adtliiioiifd  build higa,  have  consequent- 
ly excf*ef!etl  ihe  expanses  of  any  fiirmer  year,  amounting  to 
thiity-tliree  ilioui^and  at  id  **i^ht  dollars  and  fourteen  cents*  Th« 
ordinary  expen^e^,  howt^vcr,  la  It  sshort  of  ihof^e  of  llie  preceding 
year:  The  treasurer*^  accoutii  htTewilh  submitted,  will  abo  ex- 
hibit  an  increase  of  receipt  for  tlie  same  period^  forming  a  tola! 
of  tliiriy  thousand,  seven  Imiidrcd  nnd  lhirty*six  dollars  and 
iiineiy-lwo  ceiit^;  kaving  a  h;dance  dae  the  treasurer^  of  two 
ihou^nd;  two  lumdred  and  seveaiy-oue  dollars  nnd  twenty- two 
cenbi.  This  latter  increases  i:*  more  apparent  than  rea!,  arising 
from  the  fact,  1 1  Kit  the  small  unexpended  nnnual  baknces  have 
been  called  in,  and  applied  to  lite  specific  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended. 

'i'he  reiurna  made  to  the  last  Legislature,  of  pupils  resident  in 
the  Inr^titution  on  the  last  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty -seven,  embraced  one  hmidred  aud  fifty  names*  During 
the  past  year  thirty-seven  have  been  admitted,  and  thirty -two 
discharged,  leaving  at  t lie  close  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-eight,  the  number  of  one  hLtudred  and  lilty^five* 
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The  iaconvenisnc^d  fur  want  of  room,  under  which  the  Insii- 
tution  has  labored j  aad  which  have  bsen  repeatedly  noiiced  in 
former  reports,  the  Board  are  happy  to  slale^have,  during   the 
post  year,   been  obviated,  by  the  entargenTenl  of  Lbe  present 
edifice.     This  object  has  beeji  steadily  kept  in  view  for  porne 
time  pa.'ft,  and  a  snnall  ponioti  of  ilie  regular  income  of  the  so- 
ciety has  been  anDually  set  apart  for  the  execution  of  this  de- 
sign, whenever  circuniEtanceia  should  appear  to  justify  such  an 
expenditure. 

The  Board  deem  it  due  to  the  Legislature  by  whose  liberal- 
ity and  patronage  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been 
thus  far  so  well  securedf  to  state  more  particularly  the  minutiae 
of  the  plan^  and  internal  organiz^ition  of  the  building  itself  Its 
location  J  togetlier  widi  the  grounds  occupied  by^  and  contiguous 
to  it,  being  particulars  heretofore  published  and  generally  known; 
do  not  require  recapitulation.  Distant  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  City  Hall,  it  possesses  the  combined  advantages  of  a 
convenient  proximity  to  the  city,  and  isolation  from  iis  distract- 
ing bustle  and  unhealthy  confinement  Since  the  detailed 
description  given  in  eighteen  liundred  and  thirty-two,  the 
building  has  Ijeen  considerably  enlarged.  The  addition  of 
another  story,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- four,  gave  an 
eJevation  to  the  building  of  five  stories,  including  the  basement. 
During  the  fall  of  the  past  year,  two  wings,  about  thirty  feet 
square,  have  been  erected  on  tlie  line  of  fiftictli-t^trcet,  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  building,  and  of  the  same  height,  giving  an 
appearance  of  symmetry  to  the  whole,  and  affording  most 
important  facilities  to  the  establishment.  The  building  then  at 
present,  in  the  dimensions  of  its  ground  plan,  presents  a  principal 
front  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  \  an  eastern  and  western  front 
of  ninety  feet  eacl),  including  the  wings ;  and  in  the  rear,  an 
open  area,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  walls  of  the  building, 
and  separated  from  the  street  by  an  ornamental  wood  fence. 
There  are  two  principal  entrances,  one  at  the  eastern,  and  the 
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oilier  Dt  the  western  end,  cornniunieaiing  with  each  other  by  a 
hnll  passiriff  through  the  centre  of  ibe  main  building.  Them 
arc  two  nigo  in  the  rear^  opening  from  the  yard  or  area  before 
tncnlioned,  into  hulbj  wliieh  are  extended  nriuL  they  intersect 
al  right  angled  the  central  halt«  Besides  ihem  there  is^  hy  the 
new  arrange rnent,  an  additional  entrance  on  the  east  and  westj 
opening  UiX)n  the  first  floor  of  tJie  wings. 

In  tiie  basemetai  ibe  principal  room  in  &ize  h  the  dining  roonii 
eixiy  feet  by  thirty,  extending  from  the  north  to  the  eoulh  wa)l, 
ilvrotrgh  the  whole  centre.  Across  the  U(>per  end  of  the  room  id 
placed  a  table,  for  lIjc  instructors  and  otlier  members  of.  the 
family,  and  short  transverse  tables,  extending  from  the  walii 
to  wards  the  centre,  are  placed  down  Llie  sides,  for  the  nccommoda- 
tion  of  the  pupils*  Contiguous  to  the  dining-room  on  one  side, 
are  the  store  roonif  kitchen,  and  other  rooms  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  the  laundry  and  washing  rooms  on  the  other  side. 
The  basements  of  the  wings  are  conveniently  fitted  up  as  bathing 
and  washing  rooms,  and  furnished  at  (lie  extreme  rear  with 
private  vaults*  ^ 

Ascending  from  th^^  basement^  on  the  first  floor,  the  most 
importaui  rooms  are  the  sitiing-rooms  for  the  male  and  female 
departments.  The  former  is  situated  at  the  eastern,  and  the 
latter  al  the  western  extremity  of  ihe  building.  These  rooms 
are  of  the  same  size,  fifty-four  feet  in  length,  hy  about  thirty  in 
breadth,  extending  each  from  the  central  hall  to  the  rear  of  tlie 
wings;  spacious,  well  lighted  and  convenient;  and  separated 
from  the  other  rooms  upon  the  snnie  Jloor,  by  the  central  and 
intersecting  passages  before  mentioned.  Between  the  sitting 
rooms  are  the  hospitals  for  I  he  males  and  fctnales  respectively  ; 
happily  unoccupied  save  by  an  occasional  tenant.  The  rooms 
upon  the  @cuLh  side  of  the  central  hall  are  occupied,  in  part,  by 
the  family  of  the  principal  ;  and  in  part,  as  a  hbracy,  and 
common  sitting-room  for  the  instructors* 

Upon  ibe  second  floor^  the  principal  feature  is  the  arrangement 
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of  the  chapel,  %hich  is  believed  to  be  as  convenient  ns  could 

possibly  be  eff'ected.  Tlie  original  rucnr,  whicii  hn?^,  in  part, 
been  converted  into  the  cbapet,  extended  llirough  llie  whole 
centre  of  the  building,  coiresporiifiiig-  in  dimensions  with  the 
dining-room  in  the  basement.  Wiilnn  ihis,  a  division  has  been 
mude  for  a  schooUroumj  by  extending  a  uend-partition,  seven  feet 
in  height,  on  eacli  side,  parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  rjonij  and 
enclosing  the  smaller  section  towards  the  rear.  Between  ihis 
parution  and  the  walb  ute  left  two  parallel  passages,  by  wfiich 
the  pupils,  ascending  by  separate  flights  of  stairs,  and  cnJering* 
in  the  rear,  are  conducted  into  the  chapel,  which  occnpiea  ihe 
whole  southern  and  larger  section.  This  room  is  thirfy-four 
feet  by  thirty,  and  constructed  with  seven  steps  of  three  inches 
in  hei^hr,  rising  from  the  level  of  the  floor  to  the  elevation  of 
two  feet  Each  sfep  is  thirty -one  inches  in  breadth,  affording* 
ample  room  for  a  bench,  and  the  convenience  of  ilie  pupil  either 
standing  or  sitting.  The  seaia  are  arranged  in  two  bodies, 
eeparaied  from  eacli  other  by  a  passage- way  of  two  or  three  feet 
in  breadth,  and  capabfe  of  accomodating  two  hundred  persons. 
The  advantage  of  the  whole  plan  is  fottnd  in  the  order  and 
regularity  of  the  chapel  exercises;  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  two  departments^  although  entering  and  leaving  the  room  at 
the  same  time,  are  kept  dit-iinci,  and  widjoui  pow^cr  of  comnumi- 
cation.  On  the  same  flcior,  in  tlie  main  building,  occupying  the 
corners  towards  the  rear,  are  two  scboohrooms,  separated  from 
the  rest  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  passages,  correspond ing* 
with  the  halls  below^j  and  another  in  each  wing,  ccnnmimicaiing 
with  the  main  building  and  with  each  other  by  a  covered  piazza. 
The  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  chapel  are  occupied  eitlier  by 
iDstructorB  or  mem  tiers  of  the  family. 

On  the  third  floor  the  main  building  is  sub-divided  into  several 
small  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  the  instructors,  the 
family  and  occasional  visitors,  together  with  ward -robes  and 
dressing  rooms  for  the  male  and  female  pupils.     In  the  wings 
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there  are  two  Gchool  rooms  of  the  Bame  size  as  the  corresponiHng 
rooms  immed  lately  below,  communicatiiig^  by  fliglits  of  sUiirs 
vvitb  the  piaz^Qj  and  the  passages  of  liie  seconJ  floor  before 
described.  The  beauty  of  the  anangement  consists  in  thin  ;  that 
the  rooms  appropriated  to  the  nee  of  the  classes  are  contigucuSj  of 
easy  access,  airy,  and  well  lighted. 

The  dormitories  of  the  pupils  occupy,  on  the  highest  floor,  the 
whole  eastern  and  western  extremities,  extend  ing  from  the 
southern  front  through  to  the  rear  of  the  wings,  and  entirely 
disconnected  with  each  other.  These  rooms  are  spacious  and 
weU  veotijatedj  and  have  a  convenient  communication  with  the 
vaults  below,  to  which  allusion  hiis  been  made. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  the  main  object  which  has 
been  continually  kept  in  view,  and  successfully  attained,  has 
boen,  to  preserve  the  two  departments  as  distinct  as  possible, 
when  not  brought  together  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  Each 
having  a  public  and  private  entrance  of  its  own,  and  provided 
with  rooms  and  accomodations  remote  from  die  other,  forms  in 
reaUty,  a  separate  conriTnunity*  The  rouiine  of  daily  duties,  and 
the  intercourse  of  the  pupils  are  in  this  way  managed  with  bo 
much  regularity  and  caution,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such 
regard  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  inmatesj  oa  to  secure 
the  best  eifects. 

The  building  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  conveniently  fitted 
up  oa  an  ob^ervalory,  and  commanding  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  prospect.  It  is  believed  that  at  the  present  time  the 
estabhshment  is  as  complete  in  all  its  parts,  as  the  most  anxious 
parent  could  wish,  providing  for  the  pupil,  not  merely  a  place  of 
instruction,  btJt  a  pleasant  and  desirable  home. 

The  mechanical  department  has  continued  to  receive  its  ac- 
customed share  of  attention,  and  tfie  several  trades  have  been 
prosecuted  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  (heir  respective  occupations.  Taken 
together,  there  is  probably  uo  lass  incurred  in  carrying  Lhem  on. 
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for  while  the  income  of  one  branch  fiills  short  of  ita  expenses, 
that  of  anuiiier  niay  exceed  it  by  a  som  snfficient  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  So  large  a  number  of  our  pupils  are  mere 
chiJiircn,  that  this  department  of  labor  can  never  be  regarded  as 
a  source  of  reveuue ;  but  its  value  U  to  be  estimated  in  the  lutbits 
of  industry  which  it  forniji,  and  the  sure  means  of  ministering  to 
the  su[>port  of  the  mechanic  in  after  life.  The  number  of  trades 
is  the  same  as  heretofore  repojtedj  (viz.)  shoe-tnaking,  tailoring, 
cabinet  making  and  book-binding-  To  those  who  prefer  to 
exerci^se  in  the  0}>en  air,  or  who  intend  to  cultivate  the  soil,  the 
large  vegetable  garden  arid  adjacent  grounds  furnish  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  their  preferences. 

The  general  health  of  the  establishment  has  been  such  as  to 
awaken  our  gratitude  to  God  for  his  preserving  care.  There  has 
been  an  entire  exemption  from  the  prevalence  of  acute  disease, 
and  the  attacki=;  of  occasional  indiE^position  have  readily  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  medical  treatment.  We  are  required  to  notice, 
however,  one  instance  of  death,  that  of  a  pupil  who  was  removed 
home,  and  who  fell  a  victim  to  consumption  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward* As  a  great  majority  of  the  deaths  in  the  Institution  since 
its  organization,  have  Ijeen  caused  by  this  disease,  it  is  a 
question  which  it  is  hoped  medical  gentlemen  wilt  investigate, 
whether  there  is  any  connection  between  deaf  mutism  and 
phthisis,  and  whether  the  physical  disuse  of  the  organs  of  speech 
has  any  tendency  lo  invite  diseases  of  (he  chest.  A  letter  has 
recently  been  received  by  the  physician  of  the  Institution,  from 
Roiterdamj  in  which  the  existence  of  such  a  connection  i^  more 
than  hinted  at,  and  inc]niring,  if  the  same  tendency  to  pulmo- 
nary complaints  had  been  observed  here,  atid  whether  the  bills 
of  mortality  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
congenital  deafness  and  consumption  among  deaf-mutes  may  be 
traced  to  a  conmicn  origin.  * 

*  SiQcs  wHtiDg  iha  foregoingr  a  commuaicatbn  Iim  boen  receive d  from  the 
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The  pasi  year  1ms  been  more  fruiifiil  in  chaDges  in  the  de* 
parliuenc  of  instruction  diai>  U  Ims  been  cominon  (o  iioUce*  At 
Uie  very  beginning  of  il,  Mr*  Barnard  was  appointed  lo  Llie  chair 
of  nmiUenmiics  and  nt\lural  philosophy  in  tbe  University  of 
Abbanin,  ulncb  led  tiiio  to  retinqmsh  the  siiualioi*,  wli clij  for 
more  than  five  year±<f  he  hnd  Gllad  wiib  credit  lo  biniselfj  atid 
Usefolaesja  to  the  Initiiution,  Hid  place  waa  immediniely 
Btipplied  Uy  Mr  Brown,  a  former  inslruclor,  but  witli  iio  confident 
ejc  pec  tat  ion  that  the  relation  thus  renewed  would  be  of  long 
coil  ti  nuance.     In    I  be  nHuiib  of  Ociober  following,  Mr,  Browti 

vncitled  his  post,   and  enj barked  for  I  he  eastern   hemisphere,   to 
carry  outj  in  a  different   field   of  labor,  the  priaciplcs  which  be 

bad  learned  and  practically  illu^i rated  licri". 

At  the  clo^e  of  th^  acudeinical  year^  Mr*  Fay  resigned  hia 
place,    with   a  view   to  enter    upon   duties   more   immediately 

coonec'.ed  with  tlie  Christian  nuuii?try,  to  which  profession  he 

hjid  been  looking  forward  for  some  time  put?t. 

These  reFignalions  were  foil ovvcil  by   ifiot^e  of  Mr.  David  E* 

Bartiettj  and  Mr,  Shubaet  F.  IlmileU* 

The  Board  regret  to  lose  ihc  valuabie  services  of  these  gentle- 

meni  but  are  consoled  wiib  the  belief  that  their  wiilidrawnient 

from  lliii  fi*fld  of  educaijon,  will,  nevertheleasj  subserve  the  cause 

of  science  and  christian  pinlanthropy  elsie where. 

To  tliese  vucanci&a  tlie  Bimrd  have  appointed  Messrs,  A.  L. 

Slprie  and  A*  Lt  Chapin^  alnmni  of  Yaie  college,  and  J.  Van 

Koatrand,   of  the   University  f*f  the  city  of  New- York,     They 

have  iiUo  cngnged   the  services  of  J.  \W  Conklin  and  N*  M, 

Tot  ten,   fornierly  members  uf  the  school,   in   the  capacity   of 

moniuirs  of  the  elementary  classed. 


lf*fiscr«  Gttfcit  hiher  and  tuan,  tit  the  Ins^tUtitlon  for  tlie  mstrtietioa  oT  tbc  Deaf 
and  iJiimb,  in  GroninjEen.  t'tgaiher  with  a  copy  ofttitMr  lu&t  iwo  repi>nf,ffiim  which 
It  appnari  Uial  Uiisi  mibjecl  hus  d  wakened  aomi?  aUt^iidon  in  that  qttarter  of  I  he 
wurkJ,  nnd  a  priEe  medal  uf  Uio  Yaliue  of  fire  hundred  doriai  bai  beoa  O0«rod 
fm  t\\Q  t>ef  I  dj^fsertati^a  on  it. 
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Tbe  intellectual  department  has  never  been  in  a  condkioQ  to 
afford  higher  gratification  to  ihe  Board  than  at  the  present  time* 
The  members  of  the  individual  classes  approximale,  for  the  most 
partj  very  nearly  to  an  equal iiy  of  slanding,  which  greatly 
enhances  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher,  in  his  efforts  to  impart 
knowledge.  By  the  law  of  last  session,  extending  the  term  of 
instruclion,  twenty-five  of  the  last  class  who  had  completed  that 
period  of  five  years,  and  eight  others  who  had  left  the  school 
fro  111  one  to  three  years  before,  have  been  re-ad  mitted,  by  order 
of  the  Siiperinlcndent  of  Common  Schootsj  and  constitote  tbe 
best  assemblage  of  pupils,  of  advanced  standing,  that  has  ever 
been  collected  in  the  Inititution,  at  one  lime,  since  it  was  found- 
ed. 

The  Jaw  of  the  last  session,  is  the  crowning  excellence  of  all 
ihe  legislation  in  this  State,  with  regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
and  if  parents  will  allow  their  children  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
provisions,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
our  pupils  will  return, to  their  friends,  with  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  i?ome  mechanical  employment,  enlightened  in  intellect, 
and  strengthened  in  every  goiid  purpose.  With  such  an  educa- 
tion, they  would  becotne  good  citizens  and  useful  members  of 
society* 

If  permanence  could  be  given  to  existing  legislation,  nothing 
more  would  be  wantitig  to  enable  the  Institution  to  meet  the  just 
expectations  of  its  friends  and  the  public. 

The  present  prosperity  of  the  Institution  is  the  fruit  of  more 
than  twenty  years  of  anxious  care  and  ctdture.  Tlie  seed  which 
some  of  us  then  as.^isted  to  pUml,  we  have  seen  ripen  into  a 
plenliful  harvest.  Encouraged  by  the  sympathies  of  the  public^ 
and  sustained  by  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  it  uas  attained 
that  maturity  which  gives  promise  of  permanent  usefulness,  and 
ig  regarded  with  |>leasure,  if  not  with  pride,  by  all  classes  of  our 
population. 

In  the  execution  of  the  work,  many  have  toiled,  and  while  we 
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tf  ace  with  grateful  lecolleciion  the  agency  of  allj  we  would 
instance,  wiili  peculiar  commendation,  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of 
the  present  SiiperiiitendeiU  of  Coiunion  Schools,  General  John 
A.  Dix.  In  the  discharge  of  im  offici  >1  dulies,  he  has  acquired 
a  famiUarity  witli  the  tlieory  of  instruction,  seldom  equalled] 
except  by  those  connected  wltti  an  institution ;  and  under  the 
proviisions  of  law,  has  reduced  the  details  of  practice,  with 
regard  to  the  selection  and  admission  of  pupils,  and  mode  of 
furnishing  clothing,  to  a  sy^jteniatic  arrangement,  easy  to  be 
complied  with  on  the  part  of  their  friends,  and  which  relieves 
the  Instilntion  front  no  inconsiderable  responsibility  and  trouble. 
The  Board  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  report  of  that  officer,  whicli 
will  probably  be  made  to  the  Legislature  simultaneously  with  the 
fi resent,  for  any  information  not  embodied  in  ihid  paper. 

It  hai*  been  an  object  kept  eonstanily  in  view,  in  the  past 
reports  of  the  rnsliiution,  to  endeavor,  by  presenting  as  great  a 
rariety  as  pos^sible,  of  matters  of  interest  connected  with  the  in- 
Piruciion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  attract  to  the  subject  the 
at  tent  ion  of  the  intelligent,  as  well  as  of  the  humane  ;  and  to 
demoiisira(c  to  the  thinking,  ihut  this  department  of  education 
deserves  to  occupy  a  liigh  place  in  the  consideration  of  philoso- 
phers. By  doing  this,  we  stibserve,  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  the  interests  of  those  %vho,  by  a  decree  of  Providence, 
are  compelled  to  resort ,  for  intellectual  culture,  to  schools  of  a 
peculiar  class^  and  to  depend  on  means  which  few  are  able  to 
apply.  For  when  it  is  generally  admitted  that  talents  of  a  high 
order  may  and  must  be  devotedj  to  give  to  the  system  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  its  proper  development,  and  that  persevering 
industry  is  necessary  to  perfect  the  instructor ;  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  study  of  intellectual  science,  and  of  the  philosophy 
of  Innguage,  must  constitute  his  daily  labor,  and  be  made  the 
basis  of  all  his  processes,  the  conviction  cannot  fail  to  follow, 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  the  end  proposed,  there  must  be 
provided  means  corresponding  to  it  a  difficulty. 
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Such  of  ihfi  former  reports  of  tha  Instiiiilioa  as  haye  been 
occupied  wilh  explanaiiona  of  the  system  of  inBiructbriT  hnve 
been  devoted  chiefly  to  l!ieoretic  mailers,  or  to  dcLails  of  practice 
arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  structure  of  oriiflcial  Ian* 
g^UQge*  LilUe  space  has  been  occupied  with  the  description  of 
that  Bpecies  of  signs  which  conslitute  the  medium  of  communis 
cation  between  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  first 
instrument  of  which  the  instructor  can  avail  himself  hi  endeavor^ 
ing  to  reach  J  and  to  guide,  the  undemanding  of  his  pupiL  This 
subject  is,  nevertheless,  one  in  which  the  popular  curiosity  is 
more  highly  interested  than  in  any  other  It  forms  the  theme 
of  more  frequent  inter  rogatories  on  the  part  of  et  rangers  than 
any  of  those  topics  which  c^cacl  the  higher  attention  of  the 
teacher,  and  constitute  his  principal  study.  And  the  exhit>)tions 
of  this  singular  language,  which  are  occasionally  made  for  the 
gratification  of  visitorsi  never  fall  to  excite  a  much  higher  degree 
of  interest  than  any  of  the  regular  processes  of  instruction  in  the 
ichool  room. 

For  these  reasons,  it  has  been  thought  not  inappropriate,  in 
this  place,  to  give  some  little  account  of  what  is  coaimonly  called 
the  Innguage  of  signs. 

To  say  that  the  language  of  signs  is  a  natural  language  would 
be  merely  to  repeat  what  every  one  is  in  the  habit  of  repeating. 
Pantomime,  from  the  earliest  ages,  has  been  one  of  the  modes  of 
representing  dramatic  entertainments  for  public  aoiusement* 
Natural  signs,  tooj  are  the  necessary  and  invariable  resort  of  those, 
who  are  thrown  by  misfortune  into  the  midst  of  a  people  speak- 
ing an  unknown  tongue.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  at  the  dawn  of 
leason,  are  siniilaily  situated  among  their  fellow  men.  The 
lamc  impulse  and  the  same  law  of  nature  which  leads  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner  to  symbolize  his  ideas  in  action,  while 
endeavoring  io  communicate  with  the  barbarians  among  whom 
he  may  be  thrown,  causes  the  deaf  mute,  likewise,  to  resort  to  a 
similar,  noiseless,  hut  expressive  mode  of  signifying  his  feeling 
and  discovering  his  wants* 
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The  language  of  actbn  has  ihua,  undoubtedly,  its  origin  ia 
nature.  And  eo  long  as  it  h  restricted  to  those  signs  only  to 
which  nil  mankind,  on  occasions  of  necesi^ityj  instinctively  resortj 
and  which  all)  iherefore,  are  capable  of  comprehending  at  sight ; 
or  while  it  is  not  extended  fartlier  than  to  comprehend  such  signs 
as  a  practised  patomimb  actor  might  devise  for  exhibition  before 
the  public,  it  may  perhaps,  be  denominated,  in  etrbtnesa,  a 
natural  language. 

But  it  must  he  recollected^  llmt  the  tendency  of  all  languages 
is  to  abbreviation.  A  stranger  among  savages,  though  be  might 
be  long  in  acquiring  their  spoken  tongue,  would,  neverlheless, 
0tK)n  lay  amde  much  that  was  cumbrous  in  his  systenn  of 
pantomimic  communication,  to  substitute  other  signs  more  easy, 
and  more  expeditious  of  execution,  to  which  a  tacit  convention 
would  attach  a  simitar  ^significancy.  The  same  thing  happens 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Associating  habitually  with  a  hniited 
number  of  individuals^  they  establish  a  species  of  rapid  aclionj 
mutually  intelligible  between  the  parties,  though  departing 
widely  from  the  simplicity  of  nature.  What  is  thus  lost  of  the 
ce!f-explanator^^  character  of  the  language,  is  greatly  overbalanced 
in  rapidity  of  communication. 

So  long  as  the  intercourse  of  the  deaf  mute  with  others^  is 
restricted  to  the  narrow  circle  in  which  he  was  born  and  reared, 
he  suffers  no  disadvantage  from  this  gradual  change  in  the  form 
of  his  only  instrument  of  communication.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  becomes  a  great  gainer  by  it;  being  enabled  to  a  greater  and 
g^reater  extent  conlinualtyr  to  comprehend  the  business  and  the 
feelings  of  those  about  him  ;  and  in  some  degree  himself,  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  Oo  the  contrary,  when 
forced  to  mingle  with  strangers,  and  compelled  to  retura  to  the 
limited  vocabulary  of  natural  signs,  he  feels  intensely  the  severity 
of  his  privation  ;  and  learns  pracucally,  at  least,  a  truth  which 
xnany  jQitructors  of  this  class  of  persons  seem  very  unwilling  to 
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admit,  thai  the  langui^e  to  which  he  hag  heta  accustomed,  i^ 
not  the  language  of  nature. 

The  process,  however,  by  which  the  actual  language  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  arises  out  of  that  which  naiure  herself  suggests, 
is  gimllar  in  all  tliose  cases,  in  which  no  arbiLrary  interference 
occurs  to  disturb  it.  By  tracing  this  process,  we  may  be  enabled 
to  understand  in  wlmt  the  language  of  signs,  as  usually  under* 
8tood,  consists. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  cijiisider  what  are  the  means 
available  to  all  tnen,  of  expressing  their  ideas  in  pantomiLnic 
action.  They  will  prc-^ent  themselvesj  on  the  sligfuest  analysis 
of  the  signs  themselves  ;  but,  for  tlie  &;ike  of  breviiyj  they  may 
be  stated  to  be  simply  as  follows : 

For  the  eigns  of  individual  objects,  it  is  sufficient  merely  to 
point  them  out,  if  they  happen  to  be  present.  This  U  called 
indication^  But  to  recall  their  images  when  absent,  resort  must 
be  had  to  a  descriptive  process  aimlagous  to  painting  or  drawing. 
Actions  may  usually  be  called  to  mind  by  literal  imitation,  Sfgne 
of  the  passions  and  emotions  consist  simply  of  the  expressions  of 
countenance,  by  which  such  feelings  are  usually  accompanied. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  simpler  intellectual  operations. 

For  many  abstractions,  a  Epecies  of  emblematic,  or  figurative 
action  may  often  be  employed.  In  other  casesj  ideas  of  this 
Bature  can  only  be  excited  by  presenting  such  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  as  may  tend  to  awaken  them  by  inference. 
The  natural  language  of  signs  is  much  restricted  in  regard  to 
this  class  of  ideas. 

For  the  sake  of  intelligibility,  it  is  necessary  to  illustrate,  at 
some  lengthj  the  modes  of  rendering  each  of  these  classes  of  signs 
available  in  the  coiiimunication  of  ideas.  By  mere  indication^ 
accompanied  by  what  is  an  essential  auxiliary  in  aU  sign 
language,  a  suitable  expression  of  countenance,  it  is  possible  to 
communicate  ideas  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  usually  iaiagined. 
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It  is  easy,  for  esatnple,  to  direct  any  service  to  be  performed,  by 
poiiiling  lo  the  iinpleinents  to  be  used,  and  the  objects  on  which 
ihey  are  to  be  exercised*  He  plies  lo  a  great  variety  of  queslioas 
admit  of  being  made  with  equal  simplicity.  But  iiidjcation  ia 
used  generally,  only  as  a  mode  of  abbrevialing  other  methods  of 
comtimnication* 

Descriptive  eigns  require  more  attention.  Whenever  a  deaf 
mute  desires  to  recall  the  image  of  aa  absent  object,  he 
endeavors  to  portray  its  form,  and  eichibit  its  qualities^  or  any 
cbaracteristic  circnmstances  attending  it^  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  person  addressed  may  seem  to  see  it  actual ly  before  him.  Ho 
i^  thuSf  hi  some  sense,  a  painter^  though  he  introduces  into  hia 
pictures  many  tilings  which  arc  beyond  the  scope  of  the  painter's 
art.  Such  are  moiionj  change  of  appearance  or  form^  odor,  and 
sapidity  I  temperature^  value,  usee,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
circumstances.  His  modes  of  exhibiting  these  things  deserve  a 
brief  notice. 

It  is  not  difUcult  to  conceive  in  wliat  manner  the  figures  of 
objects  may  be  exfiibited  by  signs.  This  is  the  simplest  part  of 
descriptive  pantomime.  A  house  may  be  represented  by  carry- 
ing tlie  hands  up\\  ard,  parallel  to  each  other  for  the  sides,  and 
afterwards  joining  tliem  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  roof.  And 
any  other  object  having  a  regular  outline,  may  be  depicted  by 
processes  similar  or  analogous.  When  the  outline  is  very 
irregular,  it  may  not  alone  be  s^uMciently  distinctive  :  but  the 
great  variety  of  auxiliary  resources  at  command  serve  to 
remove  any  uncertainly  that  may  exist  in  this  respect.  For 
example,  in  regard  to  animate  objects^  their  habits  or  motiona 
may  be  eo  peculiar  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
thing  intended.  What  can  be  more  easy  than  to  imitate  the 
cnotioQ  of  a  fish  in  swimming?  This,  which  is  done  with  the 
hand,  constitutes  alone  the  usual  sign  for  that  object.  The  action 
of  cattle  in  grazing,  of  the  horse  when  checked  by  the  bit,  and 
of  the  squirrel  in  eating  a  nut,  prc-^cnt  other  instances  equally 
simple. 
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Indeed,  there  are  few  motions  which  may  not  be  so  nearly 
imkated  as  to  recall  aL  once  the  object  intetided.  The  undulation 
of  the  &eaj  the  rolhng  of  a  ship,  (represent] ti^  the  object  itself  by 
joining  the  hand^,)  the  waving  of  a  treej  the  action  of  flyings 
the  turning  of  a  wheel,  the  running  of  water,  and  the  floaiing 
of  a  balloon  in  the  air,  and  instances  taken  at  random,  in  regard 
to  which  110  one  could  be  at  a  loss  to  fashion  some  sign  sufficient- 
ly significant  ' 

Every  human  action  admits,  of  conreie,  of  an  inkiialion  gtricily 
literal.  Wfien  the  deaf  mute  wishes  to  recall  the  idea  of  writing, 
he  actually  seems  to  write.  Wlien  he  wouhl  signify  dancing,  he 
really  pots  himself  in  motion  fur  the  purpose.  But  many  of 
tliese  actiona,  though  th^y  may  tluit?  be  actually  performed,  are 
often  represented  on  a  smaUer  scule,  merely  with  the  hands,  in 
order  that  the  pantomniie  may  not  appear  too  violent,  or  become 
ungraceful. 

The  uses  of  objects  furnish  a  very  fertile  source  of  description. 
When  the  form  of  a  hammerj  for  instance,  han  been  represented, 
nothing  can  be  simpler  than  to  exhibit  the  mode  m  which  it  is 
employed.  In  like  manner,  in  order  to  distinguish  a  dwelling 
from  any  other  buildiiigj  the  general  sign  being  in  both  instances 
euch  as  has  been  already  described,  it  is  only  necessary  to  imitate 
the  act  of  sleeping,  or  of  eating,  A  stable  would  be  distinguish- 
ed by  representing  a  horse  entering  it,  or  drawing  bay  from  the 
rick.  The  horse  himself  may  be  denoted  bj  his  use  ;  tlie  act  of 
riding  being  signified  with  sufficient  clearness,  by  settijig  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  astride  the  other*  It  is  unnecessary  to 
multiply  instances  in  which  objects  admit  of  pantomimic 
description  from  this  source.  Any  person,  when  the  idea  has 
been  suggested  to  him,  will  readily  discover  its  extensive  utility. 
Not  the  slightest  difTicuUy  can  present  itself  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  exhibiting  the  uses  of  the  various  implements  of  husbandry, 
of  the  ordinary  tools  employed  in  the  mechanic  arts,  of  the 
venous  articles  of  domestic  furniture,  or  of  any  of  those  objects 
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wbich  are  frequently  seen  in  the  handa  of  men.  Things  of  a 
leas  com  mo  a  occurrence  miis?tj  of  coursCj  be  described  by  a  re^nt 
to  other  expeUienU. 

The  mode  of  produciion  or  manufacture,  is  one  of  thc^e 
expedientJi  often  employed,  IL  U  not  of  universal  Appllcatioo ; 
but,  in  th^2  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  it  is  sirikingly  descrip- 
tiire.  Gar  men  Is  may  be  described  by  exhibitiug  the  processes 
employed  in  making  them,  such  as  cutting  and  sewing.  Cloth 
itself  may  be  recalled  to  mind,  by  reference  to  the  process  of 
weaving ;  and  lliread  by  the  act  uf  spinning.  The  charncter- 
istic  motions  of  every  species  of  artizan,  are  here  brought  into 
use  with  great  effect.  The  ehoe-umker,  the  carpenter,  the 
bricklayer,  the  currier,  the  book-binder^  the  smith,  and  a 
tnuhitude  of  others  may  be  personified  in  their  various  employ '^ 
ments. 

The  modes  adopted,  also,  in  preparing  various  instruments  foi; 
immediate  use,  may  be  exemplified  in  recalling  to  mind  the 
instruments  themselves.  These  are  frequently  so  obviously 
distinctive,  as  to  require  nothing  farther  in  the  way  of  explanation. 
The  sharpening  of  a  razor^  of  a  carving  knife,  or  of  a  scythe^ 
maybe  mentioned  by  way  of  illustration.  The  mending  of  a 
pen,  the  tuning  of  a  vioHuj  and  the  winding  of  a  watch,  are 
instances  sijiiilar  in  principle. 

lo  regard  to  objects  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  their 
appearance  in  germinating,  and  their  gradual  growth,  affurd 
means  of  denoting  Lhem  to  pantomime.  It  is  easy  to  represent 
the  sprouting  of  the  young  phuit,  by  passing  the  fingers  of  one 
band  upward  through  the  others  And  the  increase  of  plants  iJi 
heigtit  may  be  represented,  by  carrying  the  hand  upward  fron* 
a  low  position,  as  if  measuring  iheir  growing  altitudes.  These 
^gns,  it  is  trne,  do  not  distinguish  particular  vegetables.  To 
render  them  ejcphcit  in  this  respect,  some  additional  characteristic 
sign  is  necessary.  Such  an  addition  may  be  derived  from  the 
form,  and  color,  of  their  roots,  leavesi  or  flowers,  and  from  tl>e 
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uses  Lo  which  they  mfiy  he  applied.     Grain  may  be  described  by 

euperadtling  ihe  act  of  reapiag,  of  binding,  or  of  tlireshing  out: 
grasa  by  allusion  to  the  grazing  of  cattle,  or  to  ilie  act  of  mow- 
ing :  corn  by  the  form  of  the  topsj  the  leaves,  the  ears,  and  by  the 
act  of  stielling  it  o^. 

In  the  description  of  fruits,  sapidity  and  odoraflford  a  consider- 
able  resource.     The  same  circumstances  are  also  available  ia 
other  instanceij  but  their  utility  k  not  so  extenehe,  as  that  of  the 
other  means  already  mentioned.     In   regard  to  odorej  the  siga 
language  admits  of  liule  discrijninatioo  ;  its  power  being  Ihmted 
to  the  signification,  eimply  of  what  i^  agreeable  or  disagreeable. 
Tastes  may  be  eignified  with  something  more  of  particularity. 
The  preceptioos  of  sweetness,  b'lierness  and  acidity  are  accom- 
patiied  by  expressions  of  the  countenance,  which  can  hardly  be 
mistaken.     It  is  by  means  of   these  expressions  only,  ibai 
quahtics  like  those  under  consideration  can  be  denoted  in  panto- 
mime ;  inasmuch  as  the  ideas  admit  of  no  emblematic  represeat- 
ation^  and  the  perceptive  organs  concerned,  are  not  ainon|  the 
members  of  (he  human  body,  which  admit  of  being  bmught 
into  visible  action.     Still,    as  already  remarked,   the  aid  tZjey 
furnish  is  by  no  means  contemptible  ;  and  they  are  of  almost 
indispensable    use   in   pantomimic    descriptions    of   fruits  and 
flowersj  drugs,  perfumes  and  articles  of  food. 

The  materials  of  which  objects  are  composed,  furnish  also  a 
?aluable  source  of  descriptive  pantomime.  These  are  themselves, 
however,  chiefly  describable  by  their  qualities,  or  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  wTought.  Thus,  the  consistency  of  sul^tances 
forms  a  striking  mode  of  distiuguishing  them  from  each  other. 
To  denote  hardness,  the  deaf  nmte  strikes  the  back  of  one  hand 
with  the  knuckle  of  the  other.  Softness,  or  the  contrary,  ia 
expressed  by  the  action  of  compressing  some  yielding  body  with 
the  fingers.  Malleability  is  signiQed  by  the  action  of  hammer- 
ings in  the  manner  of  a  smith.  The  act  of  pouring  may  denote 
fluidity  ;  that  of  suddenly  breaking  some  object  with  the  hands^ 
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britlleness,   «tc.     The  colors,    likewise,    of   various   materials 
alTord  useful  auxiliary  eigns,  in  describing  them. 

Iq  the  natural  language  of  action,  cobis  can  only  be  express- 
ed by  referring  to  objects  of  a  similar  color  l^he^e  are  not,  it  is 
true^  always  at  hand,  bui  in  regard  to  the  most  simple  color:;, 
there  will  rarely  be  any  difficulty  of  Lhis  kind.  Thus,  deaf  mutes 
usually  refer  to  the  lip  for  red,  to  the  bosom  for  white,  to  itie  shoe 
or  the  eye- brow  for  black,  and  to  various  accitlental  articles  of 
dress  for  other  colors.  Arbitrary  signs  usually  creep  into  the 
language  of  a  community  of  deaf  mutes,  to  express  this  class  of 
ideas.  But  when  the  language  is  strictly  natural,  ibe  reports  just 
meniioned  are  indirtpensable.  Some  skill  or  artifice  is  necessary 
to  show  that  the  objects  referred  to,  are  not  themselves  meant,  in 
substance,  instead  of  the  particular  quality  desiired  ;  but  this  is 
not  difficult,  and  the  process  is  easily  intelligible,  even  to  die 
iQexperienced, 

By  the  help  then  of  these  sigm  of  qualities,  various  material 
substances  may  be  distinctly  signified,  Thuss,  metak  are  hard 
and  malleable  substances,  and  they  may  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  signs,  significant  of  color*  When,  however,  two 
or  more  resemble  each  other  in  this  respect,  the  idea  of  compara- 
tive value  may  be  introduced.  Value  in  general,  is  signified  by 
the  sign  for  money,  derived  from  the  act  of  passiug  specie  from 
band  to  hand.  If  it  be  intended  to  signify  that  the  value  is  gteat, 
the  hands  are  then  drawn  asunder  with  an  emphatic  expression 
of  countenance.  A  contrary  action  will  convey  the  opposite 
iJea. 

Besides  ihisa  method  of  description  by  qualities^  resort  may  b© 
had,  as  already  stated,  to  the  modes  of  performing  mechanical 
operations  upon  various  substances*  Thus  the  sawing,  cutting 
and  spliuing  of  wood,  afford  the  means  of  recalling  that 
Bubsiance  to  mind.  The  dressing  of  brick  with  a  trowel,  may 
be  imitated  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  measuring  and  cutting 
of  cloth,  the  hammering  of  stone,  the  kneading  of  dough,  and 
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the  mode  of  preparing  flax,  may  be  mentioned  as  adJilional 
instances. 

The  wei^ljl  and  the  size  of  objects,  afford  slilt  furiher 
resouicea  for  description »  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the 
signs  indicative  of  various  weights.  They  consist  simply  of  the 
act  of  lifting,  with  more  or  less  difiictiUy.  Extreme  lightness 
may  be  denoted  by  seeming  to  toss  the  object  once  or  twice  up- 
ward. 

Size,  admits  of  a  descriptive  action,  equally  Bim|>le.  Thta 
consists  in  the  apparent  measurement  with  the  hands  of  tlie 
dijnensicns  of  an  object,  or  in  cases  whsrc  the  object  is  too  great 
to  be  thtis  measured,  in  separating  the  hands  wjtiely,  and  filling 
up  the  descriptioa  by  the  expression  of  the  countenance  and  the 
eyes/ 

Heat  and  cold  miiy  also  be  very  expressively  denoted  in  the 
language  of  signs*  The  breath  affords  a  ready  means  of 
signifying  warmth.  Great  heat  is  expressed  by  indicating  tli6 
sudden  action  witli  which  we  involuniarily  withdraw  the  hand 
from  a  hot  substance.  Cold  is  denoted  likewise  by  imitating  its 
effects  upon  the  body^  Buch  as  the  drawing  together  of  tiie  huibs, 
ghiveringf  chattering  the  teeth,  &c. 

It  would  be  a  ta^k  ahnost  endless,  to  go  into  a  detail  of  all  the 
modes  in  which  sensible  objects  may  thus  be  described  in  panto- 
mime. The  purpose  of  this  paper,  is  merely  to  give  a  few 
illustrations  of  these,  by  the  help  of  which  the  nature  of  the 
Bign-language  may,  in  some  degree,  be  comprehended.  We 
shall  pass  therefore  heie,  from  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to 
eon  side  r  that  more  difficult  class  of  signs,  wltich  relates  to 
immateriaL  tilings. 

The  extent  to  which  the  deaf  mute,  ia  a  stale  of  nature^  can 
properly  be  said  to  abstract,  is  exceedingly  hmited.  Indeed  (he 
evidence  upon  which,  in  any  particular  case,  he  can  be  assumed 
to  exercise  such  a  mental  process,  is  usually  of  a  very  doubtful 
character.     Qualities  and  states  of  being  are  contemplated  by  him, 
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not  m  dkitnct  encislences,  but  m  inseparable  otlributes  of  ihe 
objeela  to  which  they  belong.     To  a  ccriatn  extent,  be  may  bo 
said  10  conceive  general  noliona  of  classes  of  things,  and  to  reason 
upon  lliem  independently  *of  the  inJividuald  of  which  they  are 
eo!n;ioi5cd.     He  thinks  of  man,  ftir  example,  in  a  genera!  sense, 
ami  is  perfectly  competent  to  state  and  to  understand  pro|>09kloni, 
intended  to  apply  to  all  mankind  universally.    The  signs,  how- 
cveft  which  he  -einploys  to  denote  such  classes  of  objects^  are 
identical  witli  ihose  which  are  used  by  him  to  signify  the  mere 
individuals  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  ilie  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  ioiroduced,  that  it  can  be  understood  whether 
they  are  intended  to  be  restricted  to   particular  ohjecl^j  or  to 
embrace  a  whole  class.      If,  for  instance,  a  deaf  mtite  is  alluding 
to  some  person  whom  he  has  met,  the  sign  of  man  may  be 
andemtood  to  represent  that  person-     But,  if  he  is  comparing  matt 
with  other  animals*,  or  endeavoring  to  express  the  qualities  which 
give  men  superiority  over  ihetr  kind,  the  same  particular  sign 
miisl  he  understood  in  a  general  sense.     Hfs  power  of  genernliza- 
lion,  is  thus  pretty  extensive*     It  is  otherwise  with  that  which  id 
properly  called  abstraction. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  deaf  mute  is  incapa- 
ble of  expressing,  in  a  certain  manner,  many  of  those  propoairions 
urhich  ordinarily  demand  the  exercise  of  this  latter  power.   ^The 
principles  of  practical  morality ^  for  example,  may  be  expre^^sed 
under  an  abstract  form.    But  in  their  concrete  forms,  these  prin- 
ciples mcty  ako  be  enunciated  in  such  a  manner,  that  iheir  force 
as    principles  may  be   perfectly  comprehended.     The   power  of 
g-eneralizaiion  just  alluded  to,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  their  univer- 
sal application.     To  take  an  insianccj  in  general  terms  we  say, 
truth  is  commendable.    The  deaf  mtitc  conneeti»  the  idea  of 
U'uih  with  that  of  the  individual  who  speaks  it.     lie  will  de^ribe 
a  per^n  speaking  traih^  and  express  by  signs,  the  approbation 
which  such  a  one  deserves*     The  univetsality  of  this  proposition 
cotisists  in  the  fact,  that  the  sign  of  the  person  is  employed  as  a 
generic  sign* 
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These  observationa  will  Feera  Lo  show  ihe  limitallons  to  be  kept 
in  vieWj  in  considering  how  far  the  ideaj  of  intellecluQl  and  moral 
qualiiies  and  exieiences  are  coniempliiied  by  ihedeaf  and  dumb, 
ais  independent  objects  of  thought. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  briefly  to  illustrate  the  species  of  panto- 
mimic action  by  which,  in  the  natural  language^  stich  ideas  ar« 
depicted.     To  begin  wlih  the  simpler  emoliony,  and  intellectual 
operations :    These,  a.^  it  lias  been  already  intimated,  require  no 
signs,  beyond   the  mere  expression  of  countenance   which  ^ 
eirikingly  characterize  them.    As  each  emotion,  however,  especial- 
ly if  violent,  impels  lo  some  kind  of  gesiiculationj  the  deaf  mute 
usually  combines  with  the  simple  expression  jnst  mentioned,  n 
i uila bt e  bod  il y  acti on.     No  o ne  ca n  e  v er  be  at  a  loss  to  u n d ersta nd^ 
or  even  himself  to  exhibit  signs  sufBcienily  striking,  of  passions 
like  anger,  fear,  or  love,  or  of  intellectual  operations,  like  those  of 
eimplc  tfiought  or  recollection. 

Moral  qualities  are  more  difficult  of  expression.     There  present 

themselves  two  modes  of  signifying  these  in  pantomime.     The 

first  is  founded  on  the  natural  ability  just  explained,  to  displny  in 

Ihe  countenance,  any  species  of  simple  emotion.     In  ihe  ccniem- 

plaiion  of  moral  qualities,  emotions  of  this  kind  spontaneously 

arise,  and  ii  is  by  the  just  e^^hibition  of  the^^e,  according  lo  tlic 

nature  of  the  qualify  lujder  consideration,  tfiat  signs  of  the  dais 

we  are  discussing  are  fashioned.  The  adji^ciive  good,  for  instance^ 

expresses  a  moral  quality,  very  extensively  appertaining  to  objecii 

of  every  descripiion.     This  quality  is  exceetiingly  indefinite  in  its 

character,  and  the  corresponding  term  may  admit  of  a  great  variety 

of  particular  definitions,  according  to  the  varying  nature  of  the 

objects  to  which  it  is  applied.     All  these  varieties,  however,  in  one 

respect  agree,  for  they  are  universally  fitted  to  excite  approbation, 

Henc<?,  iu  the  expression  of  countenance  by  which  we  signify 

satisfaction  or  approval,  and  m  any  species  of  gesticulation  by 

which  we  may  give  emphasis  to  such  an  expression,  we  may  find 

a  sign  corresponding  to  the  word  gaod^     The  opposite  quality. 
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bad^  requires  of  course,  a  species  of  actioQ  of  a  descrjptioa  precise- 
ly the  coDUary  of  thia- 

There  is  another  tnelhod  of  expressing  tnoml  qualities  by  eigitii. 
It  consists  iQ  emblemalizing  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed, 
by  a  species  of  action  founded  oa  some  fancied  resemblance. 
Ractitude  of  principle  or  conductj  may  thus  be  denoted,  by  carry- 
log  one  hand  forward  in  a  siruigbt  line  across  the  palm  of  the 
other  \  the  action  being  performed  with  an  air  of  decision  or  de- 
ten  n  i  n  atio  n^  s  ig  n  ifica  n  t  of  fi  r  m  aesrs ,  J  u  s^  ice  m  ay  b«  sy  mbohzed 
by  the  action  of  weighing,  while  the  countenance  ossuines  anar- 
preasion  at  oitce  of  inquiry  and  catidar«  In  regard  to  thb  clads 
of  signs,  it  is  hardly  posBihle  to  lay  down  general  rules, 

Kach  emblem  which  Unds  its  way  into  the  vocabulary  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  i^  usually  adopted  under  those  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  first  lead  the  individual  to  feel  the  need  of  such 
signs ;  and  derives  therefore,  a  part  of  its  Bignificancy  from  a 
adrl  of  convention  between  those  who  employ  it.  Still,  as  the 
tiatufe  of  the  bnguage  prompts  always  to  some  attempt  at  de- 
scription, the  signs  adopted,  however  imperfectly  they  may  shadow 
forth  the  idea,  are  to  a  certain  extent  figurative. 

Ideas  of  the  division  of  timej  are  very  early  acquired  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  From  the  course  of  the  ^un^  they  ?oon  learn  to 
distinguish  the  day.  The  morning,  noon,  and  evening  are  ei- 
pre^^d  by  representing  the  poeitions  of  the  same  body  at  those 
periods.  The  use  of  a  clock  or  waJch,  is  readily  apprehended  by 
ihein ;  and  in  order  to  express  an  hour  or  any  of  its  parte,  they 
describe  a  circle  or  part  of  a  circle,  upon  the  palm  of  one  handj 
with  the  fore  finger  of  the  other;  ilie  latter  representing  a  pointer. 
The  seasons  soon  suggest  descriptive  signs.  Thus  the  spring  is 
represented  by  the  sprouting  of  herbs;  the  summer,  by  the  heat 
aod  the  perspiration  it  causes  j  the  autumn,  by  the  falling  of  [he 
leaves;  and  the  winter,  by  the  cold  and  the  snow.  In  number- 
log  years,  they  usually  tell  on  their  fingers  bo  many  cold  or  hot 
eeasonE;  and  in  counting  days,  they  tell  in  like  manner,  the 
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Bumber  of  nights,  which  they  represent  by  passing  the  hao^  be- 
fore the  e^^es,  to  indicate  darkness,  or  by  re|)re&enting  sleep  in 
pantomime.     Their  observation  of  the  day  devoted  to  wor^jhipi 
Dvhich  they  indicaie  by  the  natural  sign  of  devotion,  leads  them 
to  dislinguiah  weeks.     Montlis  being  marked  by  no  obvious  di- 
Tiaioii,   finds  no  place  in  tlie  natural  system.     The  denf   and 
dumb,  however,  like  the  aavagee,  reckon  the  number  of  success- 
ive moons,  which  furnish  divisions  of  time,  corresponding  wiib 
iufficieut  accuracy  to  the  caleudar  monthss  fur  ordinary  fiurposea. 
TJio  natural  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  can  hardly  be 
considered  to  embrace  more  than  has  been  thus  far  explained. 
Yet|  lo  some  person^^  even  after  ihey  have  acquired  some  under- 
standing  of  the  subject,  it  seems  inexplicable  that  signs  like  iba^ 
we  have  been  considering^  can  ever  be  combined  into  connected 
discourse.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  add  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  syntax  of  liie  ksign- 
language.     Many  of  the  individual  signs  themselves,  it  must  be 
premised,  derive  half  iheir  meaning  from  their  connection ;  so 
that  in  point  of  fact,  the  combination  of  these  symbols  of  ideaSj 
■0  far  from  being  a  distinct  and  §eparate  difficulty,  is  iniimatel; 
blended  with  the  art  of  executing  them  singly.     It  is  often,  in 
truth,   much  more  difficult  to  convey  an    isolated   idea  by  ^a 
isolated  sign,  than  to  call  up  the  some  idea  in  its  connectian  ^vkh 
olheri  in  discourse.     For  it  must  be  apparent  from  what  hoe  b1^ 
ready  been  said,  lliat  the  circumstances  in  which  (he  parties  are 
placed,  and  llie  nature  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  help^ 
not  un frequently,  lo  give  significancy  to  pantomimic  e^^piessions, 
which  alone,   would   be  vague  and  indefinite,  if  not  without 
meaning. 

The  most  simple  connected  expressions  in  spoken  languflg^r 
are  those  in  which  Bome  single  attribute  is  affirmed  to  belong  U> 
some  particular  object.  The  sentence,  a  Hon  is  strongs  is  an 
cxemplificftlion  of  ihia.  In  pantomime,  we  should  first  have  the 
lion,  next  (he  iiltributei  strengihi  and  finally  llie  affirmatioDj  ex- 
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pressed  by  the  nod  which  h  universally  unilerslood  to  convey  that 
idea.  To  express  the  setitencej  a  lion  tears  a  lamb,  we  should 
fifEl  Uave  the  lamb,  which  \s  the  object,  then  the  lion,  and  finally 
the  aclion.  Much  of  the  significancy  of  iliis  species  of  action  re- 
suUaJ  from  a  proper  location  of  the  signs  of  the  objects  introduced. 
The  actor  will,  in  this  respect,  proceed  as  if  he  were  portraying  a 
piclnre,  and  the  relative  positions  given  to  the  lion  and  the  hinb| 
will  be  ^ich  as  they  would  naturally  occupy,  were  the  fact  to  take 
place  under  the  eye  of  the  specialor.  Whenever  any  qualities  are 
oscribed  to  an  object  not  in  the  way  of  affirmation,  ihey  are  lE* 
troduced  after  the  menlion  of  the  object  itself.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  usage  of  mo^^t  spoken  languages.  Thua  instead  of  saying, 
by  signsj  a  larg-e  black  h&rse,  we  should  say  horse^  large j  blacky 
mie;  the  numeral  answering  lo  the  article. 

These  illustrations  in  regard  to  simple  expressions,  will  servo 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  more  complicated  forms  of  lan- 
guage are  paraphrased.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  following 
eentence  ilfil  should  rain  this  afternoon^  I  s/tall  take  my  nn^ 
hrella  with  me  when  Iwaik  to  town.  The  corresponding  pan- 
Co  mime  would  be,  afiernooHj  to-day^  rain^  town  walk  I^um- 
hrella  my  take.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  connectives  for  the 
most  part  disappear,  in  the  natural  language  of  signs.  As  this 
language  develops  itself,  and  acquires  a  structure  more  artificial, 
(which  takes  place  in  the  institutions,)  these  connectives  are 
more  or  less  extensively  introduced.  They  arc  rarely,  however, 
essential,  nor  are  the  modifications  of  the  verb  any  more  sa 
The  syntax  of  the  sign-language  will  thus  be  seen  lo  be  of  the 
most  simple  cliaracter.  It  presents  little  diOdcuky  to  the  students 
of  its  peculiarities,  whose  greatest  perplexityj  in  regard  to  it,  will 
be  found  to  arise  from  the  liabit  long  fixed,  of  arranging  the  signs 
of  his  ideas  in  an  order  prescribed  by  llic  mechanism  of  spoken 
language^  which  is  far  from  being  ihal  of  nature.  He  will  find 
himself,  also,  coniinually  endeavoring  to  introduce  signs  which 
are  entirely  unnecessary :  corresponding  to  the  words,  which  tha 
latitude  of  ellipsis  in  pantomime,  allows  to  be  suppressed* 
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This  leads  to  Uie  reaiarki  that  signs  are  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  the  literal  equivalents  of  words.  Indeed,  few  signi 
can  properly  be  said  to  have  any  single  word  precisely  similar  in 
meaDing.  From  the  remarks  which  have  already  been  made  ia 
tegaid  to  the  modes  of  describing  objects  in  pantomime,  it  will 
leaddy  be  seen,  that,  in  most  cases,  several  signs  are  necessary^ 
in  the  natural  language,  lo  represent  one  object.  This  object, 
however,  has  but  a  single  word  corresponding  to  it,  iu  speech. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  freedom  of  ellipsisj  which  ilie  genius 
of  this  language  allows,  a  few  signs  timy  sometimes  speak  volumes. 
It  is  to  be  coHEidered,  moreover,  that,  in  speech,  most  words  have 
a  determinate  grammatical  character ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
nouns,  verbs  J  adjectives,  &c* ,  and  such  only*  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case  with  signs.  Act,  actwn,  active^  activeiy^  are 
words  dbtinct  in  grammatical  character^  which  have,  neverihe- 
lera,  a  common  mode  of  representation  in  pantomime. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  dislinciion  in  regard  to  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sign-language,  which  deserves  consideration.  Many 
Bigns  are  radically  different  from  each  oiher^  while  others  are  em- 
ployed as  mere  auxiliaries,  and  connected,  like  adjectives,  with 
Tarious  others.  The  radical  signj  represent  some  characteristic 
of  a  clf^ss  of  ideas ;  the  auxiliaries  serve  to  distinguish  the  ia- 
dividuals  of  the  class.  Thus,  the  sign  for  man  is  radical,  aod 
the  additional  signs  necessary  to  distinguish  his  business  or  ca- 
pacity, may  be  denominated  auxiliary,  A  tailor,  f^r  example,  \% 
distinguished  as  a  man  who  sews  ;  a  carpenter,  as  a  man  who 
M8€s  a  plane,  ^c.  This  distinction  applies  not  merely  to  the 
signs  of  visible  things,  or  to  nouns  merely.  It  extends  through- 
out  (he  language.  Every  group  of  analogous  ideas  has  its  com- 
mon radical  sign,  and  the  varieties  are  distinguished  by  auxilia- 
ries. Thus  the  words  help,  support,  sustain,  main  tain  ^  and  cihers 
similar,  are  represc:nted  by  applying  diU'erent  auxiliaries  to  a 
common  root. 

There  is  in  thk,  something  analogous  to  the  formation  of  de- 
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rivattvea  in  written  lan^^uage.  Tn  many  instaQces,  the  two  pro- 
cesser  are  parallel.  But,  in  the  sign-la nguage^  this  mode  of  dis- 
linguishing  ideas  from  eacli  other,  extends  fartlier  than  mere  de- 
rivation in  speech.  Terms  nearly  synonymous,  which  yet,  in  the 
spoken  language,  have  no  common  origin^  nor  grow  one  out  of 
another,  are  yet,  in  pantomime,  dii^tinguishcd  by  their  departures 
from  the  one  signification  which  is  elementary  in  all ;  or  by  the 
various  adiHtionn  to  this  elementary  signification,  which  char^ 
acieri^e  them  individually. 

Having  thus  sketched  briefly  an  outline  of  that  vbible  lati* 
guage,  wliieli  nature,  prompted  by  necessity,  furnishes  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  a  state  of  ignorance  j  it  is  proper  that  wo 
sjioutd  next  consider  that  more  artificial  system  of  signs,  whicb 
is  the  growth  of  the  school?,  or  which  tends  to  develop  itself  ia 
any  circumstances  whereiji  which  the  intercourse  of  deaf  mutes 
with  tlieir  (ellow  men,  is  frequent,  and  long  contintied.  We 
have  seen,  that^  in  nature,  the  iign  of  a  visible  object  is  a  picture 
more  or  le*3  perfect  of  the  object  itself*  Perhaps  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  that  no  natural  sign  can  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
cuQiplete^  which  omit?  to  embrace  all  the  characteristic  qualities 
or  circtnnstances  appertaining  to  the  thing  intended.  But  the 
use  of  signs  of  I  his  description  must  obviously  be  attended  with  a 
great  consumption  of  time.  Rapidity  of  communication,  is  con- 
sequ&cHly,  in  the  same  proportion  retarded*  The  deaf  mute, 
therefore,  in  endeavoring  to  make  himself  intelligible,  strives  to 
abridge,  as  much  as  possible,  the  lengthened  descriptions  which 
encumber  his  language.  As  the  individuals  with  whom  he  is 
conversant  become  mote  and  more  capable  of  following  his  ges- 
ticulationsj  he  finds  himself  able  to  omit  mhny  of  the  merely 
atixihary  signs  of  description,  restricting  hitiiself  to  such  only,  as 
represent  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  objects.  In  all  his 
conversations,  he  k  continually  on  the  watch  to  carry  this  proce^ 
of  retrenchment  further  and  further.  His  eye  is  constantly  oa 
the  couatenaace  of  the  pcriun  he  is  addressing,  and  he  continue* 
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h]9  descriptions  no  longer  than  liH  he  perceives  in  that  mirror  of 
the  understanding  that  he  u  comprehended. 

Letuii  suppose  now,  that  in  the  representation  of  any  particular 
object,  the  deaf  mute  is  in  the  habit  of  commencing  his  descrip- 
tion constantly  in  the  same  manner,  by  allusion,  for  example,  to 
that  distinguishing  qtmlity  or  circumstance,  which  strikes  his  own 
mind  with  the  greatest  force.      In  the  beginning  he  may  find  it 
necessary  to  superadd  to  tlsis  sign^  another  and  another,  before 
the  imagt3  of  the  object  intended,  ^ill  spring  up  in  the  inind  of 
the  person  to  whom  he  addresses  himself.     A  little  familiarity 
with  his  habits  will,  however,  enable  that  person   to  recognize 
this  object  long  before  the  pantomimic  de^ripiion  is  completed. 
At  each  recurring  allusion  to  it  therefore,  the  deaf  mule  will  tied 
himself  compreheniled,  with  less  and  less  expense  of  effort.     He 
is  enabled  to  drop  one  auxiliary  sign  after  another,  until 'at 
length  it  will  happen,  that  the  moment  the  very  first  motion  is 
made,  the  object  will  be  present  immedbiely  to  the  uoderstaod- 
ing  of  the  person  addressed.     From  this  time  forward,  the  object 
wider  consideration  will  have  but  a  single  expression  or  gesture. 
for  its  representative  iti  the  sign  language.      This  representative 
nevertheless,  although  the  oElitpiing   of  a  mode  of  description 
perfectly   natural,  can   have  little  pretension  to  the  character 
commonly  attributed  to  a  natural  sign.       It  ceases  to  be  univer- 
sally  intetlfgible,    and   partakes   in  a   measure  of  the  ongiual 
iasignificance  of  signs  purely  arbitrary. 

The  first  obvious  distiaction  therefore,  between  the  natural 
language  and  the  language  of  the  schools,  consists  in  the  fact, 
that  the  latter  is  made  up  of  elements  abridged  from  those  of  the 
fcrmer;  the  abridgement  being  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
destroy,  in  a  great  measure,  the  self-explanatory  character  of  the 
iigns,  while  it  imparts  at  the  same  tirce  to  the  language,  a  much 
Ikigher  degree  of  practical  usefulness.  It  hence  results,  that  to 
strangers,  observing  for  the  first  time  the  rapid  gesticulations  of 
the  deaf    and  dambj  hardly  one  motion  out  of  a  hundred. seems 
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to  convey  a  defiiiile  idea;  and  the  entire  succeaaion  taken 
together,  k  as  conipleLely  in  comprehensible  as  the  writing  of  the 
Chinese. 

The  kiiguage  of  the  Fchoola  differs  farther  from  the  natural 
laoguage,  in  being  greatly  more  copioua.  The  much  greater 
facility  of  communication  which  it  allows,  imparts  new  activity 
lo  the  intellecL  New  ideas  develop  thetTiselveSj  and  are  imme- 
diateiy  associated  with  new  signs.  Thus  it  happens  that  deaf 
muteS]  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  schools,  become 
capable^  even  at  a  very  early  stage  of  their  education,  of 
conversing  on  subjects  which,  to  their  less  favored  companions 
ill  misfortune,  are  a  sealed  i>ook. 

The  language  of  the  schools  differs  still  farther  from  the 
natural  language,  in  admitting  many  signs  which  are  purely 
arbitrary.  From  the  concise  gesticulations  substituted  in  place 
of  natural  descriptions,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  invention  of 
new  signs,  founded  on  no  resemblance  or  analogy,  but  adopted 
simply  because  they  differ  from  all  others.  To  thie  class  belong 
modes  of  distioguiahtng  many  persons  and  placesi  and  those 
adopted  to  express  ideas  difficult  of  representation  by  natural 
sigris.  It  is  true  in  foct,  in  many  cases,  that  the  mere  initial 
letter  of  a  word  represented  on  the  fingers,  and  accompanied  by 
eome  disLJUctive  movement  of  the  hand,  is  employed  to  stand  as 
the  representative  of  the  idea  for  which  the  word  is  the  name. 

The  three  grand  peculiarities  then,  which  serve  lo  distinguish 
the  colloquial  sign-language  of  the  scliools  from  natural  panto- 
oiime,  are  first,  the  superior  simpHcity  of  its  elements  ;  secondly, 
the  greater  copiousness  cf  its  vocabulary  i  and  thirdly,  its 
occasional  entire  departures  from  the  system  of  nature. 

To  many  persons  of  undoubted  sagacity ;  it  has  seemed 
impossible  that  the  sign-language  should  be  capable  of  ever 
becoming  more  than  a  very  imperfect  instrument  of  conveying 
a  very  limited  number  of  ideas,  in  a  very  inaccurate  manner. 
But  when  once  the  practicability  is  recognized  of  substituting 
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mgns  entirely  arbkmry,  in  place  of  ihose  which  nature  sug^est^r 
the  way  h  opened  for  rendering  the  language  of  action  as  copious 
and  as  exact  aa  any  of  tho^e  conniless  epoken  tongues^  which 
afliiid  now  the  means  of  coniinunicating  from  man  to  man, 
every  thought  of  human  intellect,  and  every  emotion  of  the  lieart. 
Let  113  for  a  moment  suppose  the  whole  human  race  to  be 
deprived  of  every  species  of  language  whatever:  In  such  a 
Blate  of  things  paojomime  would  present  iise!f  as  the  obvious^ 
and  as  the  only  immediate  mode  of  eatablishing  a  channel  of 
communication  between  the  individuals  of  the  Epecies*  Its  self- 
explanatory  character  would  give  it  long -the  preference  over  any 
system  of  vocnl  sounds,  whatever  might  be  the  tendency  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  to  the  development  of  a  spoken  tongue*  The  very 
limited  ntnnber  of  ideas  for  which  sounds  suggest  natural  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  entire  un5tiices  of  this  particular  cla@a  to 
constitute  a  language,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  would^ 
unquestionably,  prevent  speech  from  springing  ir!to  being  by  a 
rapid  growth.  It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  with  many,  that  the 
human  race  was,  at  an  early  perbd,  actually  in  this  speechless 
and  helpless  condition.  According  to  such,  the  language  of  the 
lips  was  the  offi^pring  of  an  almost  infmi^e  series  of  tacit  conven- 
tions. But  had  mankind  been  created  without  the  vocal  organs, 
or  without  the  sense  which  gives  to  those  organs  their  utility  j  had 
they  come  into  existence  like  the  deaf  and  dumb,  forced  by  the 
limitations  of  their  natural  powers,  to  depend  for  their  means  of 
ialelEectual  intercourse  upon  (he  sight  alone,  a  similar  series  of 
conventions  would,  unquestionably,  most  inevitably  have  led  to 
a  universal  language  of  action,  copious  in  its  vocabulary  even  to 
exuberance,  and  definite  in  its  nomenclature,  to  the  highest 
extreme  of  exactness.  Can  this  proposition  be  doubted  7  Is  there 
any  limit  to  the  possible  variety  of  gesticulation— any  want  of 
adaptation  to  facility  of  rapid  execution — or  any  other  disqualife- 
cation  inherent  Iti  a  system  of  signs,  which,  even  without  the 
aid  of  art  is  already  a  language,  to  prevent  it  from  fulUlliDg  the 
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higbest  offices  ofan  instrumeDt  of communicaLion  and  oriliouglii  7 
Whoever  can  imagine  himself  to  discover  any  Lhing  like  lhiS| 
must  be  siagtiiarly  wedded  to  prejudices  which  inodero  phibso- 
phy  has  long  since  exploded* 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  why,  if  the  language  of  action  admits 
of  so  large  a  developmentj  do  we  see  it  still,  even  in  the  oldest 
institutions  in  the  world,  so  far  behind  that  of  speech  in  every 
respect  which  gives  to  language  its  highest  utility  to  man  ?  The 
aoswer  is  an  easy  ona.  The  little  communities  of  deaf  mutes 
collected  in  the  schools,  are  not,  like  the  nations  of  the  eui  ih,  in 
a  constant  state  of  progression*  Ctasi?,  indeed,  succeeds  to  class^ 
as  generation  to  generation :  but  each,  at  a  certain  point  of 
io^provenient,  yields  its  place  to  another,  m  a  state  of  total 
ignorance.  In  order  that  improvement  should  be  steadily 
progressive,  it  is  essential  that  each  succeeding  generation  should 
add  sometliing  to  the  inheritance  it  receives  from  its  predecessors. 
But  the  limited  duration  of  the  period  allotted  to  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb^  b  barely  sufi^cient  to  allow  the  possesion  of 
tbia  mheritance  to  be  investigated  and  improved. 

To  the  expanstoa  and  improvement  of  a  language,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  antecedent  accumulation  of 
knowledge  and  expansion  of  ideas.  The  deaf  and  dumb  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  effect  greit  changes  on  their  medium  of 
communication,  until  they  are  in  possession  of  those  intellectual 
stores,  which  may  render  the  want  of  a  greater  perfection 
perceptible*  Nor  are  they,  during  the  period  of  their  education, 
possessed  of  judgments  sufficiently  matured,  to  errahlc  I  hem  to 
enlarge  the  copiousness  of  tlieir  mgn  vocabulary^  with  any  regard 
to  method. 

To  these  considerationsj  it  may  be  added,  that  the  very  nature 
of  the  occupations  which  -employ  the  minis  of  deaf  mutes  at 
school,  is  such  as  to  withdraw  their  attention  from  the  improve- 
nient  of  the  language  of  signs.  Alphabeiic  language  is  the 
great  and  constant  object  of  their  thoughts.     The  brief  period 
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allowed  for  iheir  intellectual  culture  renders  it  impossible  that 
they  should  devote  any  part  of  their  time  to  a  labor,  aside  from 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  assembled, 

FiaallVj  Dothiiig  caa  tend  more  powerfully  to  check  the  iin- 
provetnent  of  an  imperfect  language,  than  the  acquisition  and 
constant  use  of  one  alreiidy  perfect.  The  daily  progress  of  the 
pupil  in  the  attain  men?  of  the  language  of  \m  country,  renders 
his  own  natural  mode  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  less  and 
less  important  to  him.  He  becomes  early  and  ardently  absorbd 
in  the  endeavor  to  acquire  that  means  of  expressing  his  ideas, 
which  he  finds  to  be  common  among  his  fellow-men  ;  and  thug 
not  only  the  necessity,  but  also  the  desire  of  perfecting  his  owd, 
dwindles  away,  day  by  day. 

All  these  reasons  operate  to  maintain  the  language  of  action  in 
the  schools  at  a  certain  point  of  perfeciion  :  but  none  of  them  are 
of  any  w^eightj  in  disproof  of  its  perfectibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  obvious  superiority  over  the  simple  language  of  nature^ 
a  superiority  which  it  has  attained  under  every  disadvantage, 
and  which  is  the  spontaneous  grow  I  h  of  a  soil  almost  wholly 
uncultivated^  demonstrates  its  capability  of  indefinite  improve- 
ment. 

It  must,  however  J  be  added,  that  the  culture  of  this  language 
has  not  always  been  wholly  neglected.  In  fact,  the  foregoing 
remarks,  though  extended  somewhat  beyond  the  original  purposCj 
were  intended  merely  as  an  introduction  to  the  notice  of  the 
efTorlSj  which  have  been  made  by  some  instructors  of  the  denf 
and  dumb,  to  give  to  the  language  of  action  the  very  develop- 
ment, of  which  wc  have  argued  it  to  be  capable. 

The  celebrated  De  TEp^e  was  early  impressed  witli  the 
practicability  of  rendering  the  sign  language,  not  only  as  copious 
as  that  of  speech  ;  but  idso  perfectly  parallel  to  spoken  language 
in  all  its  elements.  In  other  words,  his  scheme  was,  to  devise  a 
sign  to  stand  as  the  literal  representative  of  every  spoken  word. 
To  the  execution  of  this  project,  he  directed  a  great  share  of  bis 
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auenllon.  Nor  was  this  scheme  less  a  favorkCj  with  his  die- 
tinguUhed  successorj  Si  card.  The  whole  system  of  inglrucUon 
pursued  by  that  illustrious  man,  was  founded  on  the  principle  of 
giving  to  the  sign  language^  its  highest  degree  of  expansion.  la 
more  recent  times,  many  schools  have  adopted  the  methods  of 
Sicard  and  De  UEpee  ;  and  here  and  there  an  instructor  has  chosea 
to  introduce  mgns  differing  from  theirs^  though  perfectly  synony- 
mous in  signification. 

It  has  been  found  hn practicable,  however,  (and  from  what  has 
heed  said,  the  reasons  will  be  obvious^)  to  render  the  sign 
language  thus  erpanded,  the  ordinary  conversational  medium  of 
intercourse  among  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Indeed,  besides  the 
diSitiulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  a  language  so  copious,  and 
50  artificial,  diMcukies  which  we  have  just  pointed  out,  the  system 
of  Si  card  abolishes  the  natural  syntax  of  the  language  of  action, 
and  substitutes  that  of  speech.  It  can^  therefore,  only  be  em- 
ployed as  a  medium  of  communication,  by  those  to  whom  the 
oniticial  structure  of  spoken  language  is  familiar.  Thus,  two 
teachers  would  have  no  difficulty  in  communicaiing  by  means  of 
signs  formed  on  Sicard^s  system,  and  called  by  htm,  methodical 
Bigns,  but  the  same  facility  would  not  exist,  in  tii^  case  of  the 
half  educated  deaf  and  dumb*  Moreover,  besides  the  entirely 
different  arrangement  required  by  methodical  signs,  they  exclude 
the  possibility  of  employing  the  emphasis  of  the  countenance,  in 
connected  discourse*  For  these  reasons,  as  a  medium  of  conver* 
eation,  methodical  signs  are,  for  pupils  under  instructioDi 
absolutely  without  use. 

In  regard  to  the  utility  of  their  employment  as  a  means  of 
instruction,  teachers  have  differed*  Though  they  arc  ill  adapted 
to  the  expression  of  connected  ihopglit,  many  have  believed 
fbeoi  valuable  auxiliariesj  for  recaliing  to  mind  the  individual 
-words  with  which  they  are  associated.  It  has  been  thought  thai 
the  economy  of  time  which  their  use  admits,  and  the  greater 
tenacity  with  which  the  memories  of  deaf  mutes  foaten  upon 
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sign?,  tlmn  upon  words  unconnected  wjlh  any  simple  represenlEt- 
live  gesticulation;  are  advantages  wjncli  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
It  13  farther  believed,  thai  in  cominunicatingj  through  the 
medium  of  signs,  ideas  which  are  vequiied  to  be  embodied  in 
alphabetic  language  by  the  learner,  they  possess  a  Guperioriiy 
over  written  examples,  since  the  elements,  out  of  whicft  the 
sentence  is  to  be  constructed  must  be  retained  in  the  mind  and 
reduced  to  a  grammatical  arrangement  according  to  certain  6xed 
principles  of  con&traciion.  This  process  of  translating  ideas  into 
written  fonn^^  by  the  pupil,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  improves  the 
memory,  and  calls  into  exercise  the  judgment,  to  an  extent  not 
demanded  by  merely  reading  the  formula  upon  the  teacher^s  slate, 
/  or  even  by  trans^ferring  it  to  hit  own  :  and  accordingly,  it  haa 
been  round  after  fair  and  long  continued  experiment,  that /qt  (hi 
purpose  of  teaching  the  principles  of  written  discourse^  no 
instrument  can  be  advantageously  substituted  in  I  heir  stead. 

With  tliis  we  may  conclude  our  cursory  sketch  of  the  langut^^e 
of  ihe  deaf  and  dumb,  whether  natural  or  artificial.  It  13  a 
subject  abounding  in  interest,  and  one  upon  which  a  volume 
might  be  written^  To  the  teacher  its  study  is,  moreover,  of  hi^h 
practical  importance ;  since  nothing  can  aflTord  him  a  more  direct 
clue  to  the  operaiions  of  the  intellect  of  each  new  candidate  fur 
mental  culture,  than  the  ready  comprehension  of  those  moties 
of  gesticulation  J  which,  in  his  iaolation  he  has  independently 
devised,  to  canvey  hig  thoughts  to  those  about  hijn.  Nothing 
thcrerore,  can  better  inform  him,  irr  what  rciispects  his  pupil  is 
most  deficient  in  knowleilge,  or  in  wliat  way  he  can  most  judi- 
ciously proceed  in  the  commencement  of  the  labor  of  instruct iot). 
Its  subsequent  importance  to  him  throughout  the  course,  must 
be  obvious. 

If  the  remarks  which  have  here  been  made  sliall  have  a  tenJ- 
ency,  however  slight,  to  increase  the  interest  already  taken  by  the 
intelligent  and  good,  in  the  condition  of  the  objects  of  our  care, 
we  shall  have  accomplished  an  end  for  which  no  eflbrt  can  be 
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deemed  loo  great     The  comparatively  small  Dumber  of  tbe  deaf 
aad  dumb,  in  [iroporiion  to  the  whole  body  of  our  fKkpulntion,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  scattered  throughout  the  commu- 
nity, cause  I  hem  too  frequently  to  be  overlooked  and  forgoUen. 
Even  in  the  Stale  of  Newr-York,  where  proviston  exisu  for  their 
education  on  a  moact  liberal  scale,  it  is  at  once  lamentable  and 
earprising,  how   many  are  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
SiilJ  moffi  lamentable  it  is  lo  think,  that  thid  state  of  things  Is  a 
legitimate  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  jntel%enl  among 
ihe  people,  lo  exert  that  influence  with  prejudiced  or  parismoni- 
otis  parenlSj  which  their  superior  knowledge  and  their  standing 
in  BQciety  miglit  enable  them   to  exerciEje,   and   which    might 
easily  secure  to  the  unfortunate  child  re  a  that  invaluable  intel- 
lectual and  moral  cukure,  which  is  adapted  to  reader  them  not 
only  WHe  for  this  worlds  but  wif«  unto  salvation*      To  all  such, 
we  desire  to  address  an  appeal.  A  resjjonstbility  resti  upon  them, 
of  which,  however  uncom^iouB  they  may  seem,  they  can  never 
divert  themselves.     It  is  in  their  power  to  become  instruments  of 
good,  10  numbers  nmong  the  most  unhappy  of  the  human  raoej 
to  an   extent  which  none  can  fully  understand,  but  those  who 
hnve  seen  the  light  of  gladness  heaming  in  the  countenances  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Institution,  and  witnessed  the  mute  eloquence 
of  Uieir  gratitude  to  the  benefactors,  w^ho  have  redeemed  them 
froiTi  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  its  attendent  wretchedneas, 
^Would   every  individual  who  has  a   heart  to  feet  for  the  mil- 
fortunes  of  his  kind,  make  u^e  of  that  measure  of  influence 
-arhich  Heaven  has  given  htm,  and  for  tbe  exercise  of  whicti  he 
is  accountable,  in  endeavoring  to  prevail  on  pirents  or  guardians 
dimply  to  accept  the  proflfered  bounty  of  the  State,  and  allow 
ttieir  children  to  be  educated  ;   then  might  we  soon  have  the  sat<* 
i^laction  of  knowing  that  within  our  borders,  at  least,  there 
remaiaed  nothing  farther  to  be  accomplished  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

But  until  such  an  influence  shall  be  extensively  extended — 
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until  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  people  shall  condefcend  id 
combat  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant — and  the  humane,  nol 
latisfied  with  the  mere  exercise  of  compassion,  shall  exm  {htm* 
selves  to  protect  the  uo fortunate  against  the  very  persona  whom 
nature  has  conBtttuted  their  prolector?^  but  vrho  prove  too  ofiea 
jkithleeis  to  the  trust  \  it  h  idle  to  expect  that  aoy  miin [licence 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  or  any  Sdelity  on  that  of  this  hmm- 
tion,  can  ever  remove  from  our  citizens  the  reproach  of  permit' 
ling  numerous  intelligent  and  iinmortaL  beings,  to  grow  up  m 
the  midst  of  them  in  ignorance  and  vice — a  burthen  on  their 
friends,  and  a  nuisance  in  society. 

There  exists  at  present,  in  the  minds  of  (he  Board,  but  this 
lingle  cloud  upon  the  prospects  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^  in  ihc 
State  of  NcW'York.  The  Legislature  have  too  often  expresBeti 
their  determination,  in  the  most  decisive  nmnneri  to  encourage^ 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  cause  of  deaf  mute  education, 
to  leave  a  doubt  that  tiucli  is  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  Siat«. 
The  Institution  under  their  fosteriug  care,  has  grown  up  into  an 
importance  scarcely  rivalled  in  the  world  ;  and  from  its  steady 
increase  in  numbers,  constant  advancement  in  lepulatioa,  aad 
rapid  progress  in  improvementj  it  is  evidently  far  from  haiiag 
yet  attained  the  summit  of  its  usefulness.  While,  therefore^  tlie 
Board  contemplate  the  past  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion, they  look  forward  to  the  future  with  a  cheering  confidence, 
that  succeeding  years  will  bring  with  them  additional  cauee  of 
encouragement  and  g ratification ,  to  every  friend  of  humanity. 
By  order  of  the  Board. 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President 
H.  P.  PEET,  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX. 

LIBT  OF   PUPILS 
im  iht  Nvts-Yark  Intlitmlvmfm-  ikt  Jn^n^i^fi  c/i^  Deqfand  Dumb,  Dee.  31. 1^8. 


Arnold^  Fannys 
Ayres,  Otiver,    . 
Ackley,  Sarah  C.  . 
Atkins,  John  H. 
Amoid^  Charles  H. 
Baakd,  EmelinB} 
Banks,  Susans 
Bentley,  Taber, 
Bortk,  Susan, 
Budd,  Elizabeth  R.    . 
BrowBsont  Mary  Ann, 
Brown^  Jane  L. 
BrowHi  Harriet  P.  . 
Brown,  Sylvester  P.  , 
Barnes,  Elvira, 
Burciick,  Corinthia  0. 
Burchord,  George  S. 
Brag^j  William, 
Bragg,  Isaac, 
Baker,  Georore,  *         ; 
Banbter,  Luiher,    , 
Baldwin,  Naomi  F,     . 
Browerj  Elizabeth  A. 
Henedict,  Taaac^ 
Burlingham,  William  A 
Bargeaa,  Peter, 
Broqija,  PauliriBi    , 
Baker,  Abel  B.  . 
Buck,  Jane,    , 
Bos  worth,  Joseph  ^.  , 
Bucklen,  Martha  A, 
Bracy,  Mary  Ann, 
Brawn,  Daniel  D.  , 


Walkili,     , 
Bennington^ 

m. 
Walton,      , 

do. 
Uniontah^  ^ 
Coxsackie^ 
JVcio-  York, 
Cohocton^ 
Salina^ 

do.      , 

do. 

Benningiani 
fVaitrtotDn^ 

do.       , 
Drydent 
Pitrpontj 

Bloomjiitdj . 
Paiersonf 
JVete-  York^ : 

do^ 

do. 

do. 
J^onlgomeryj 
Penn-  Yan^ 
Sw^den^ 
Wtsi  Winfnid, 

Pitcaimt 


Shuben. 
Orange. 
Gtneset. 
Renuela^. 

do. 
Delaware,   - 

do. 

Gretfne. 

J^ew*  York, 

Sleuben. 

Onondaga. 

do. 

do. 
jyt%p*Yprk 
Genesee. 
Jeffermn* 
Onondaga* 

do. 
Tomfhint* 
8L  Lawrence, 
EastJ:. 
Pa$iaic^  JV*»  X 

do. 

do. 

do* 
Orange. 
Yates. 
J\fonra9. 
Herkimer. 
Oswego. 
St.  Lawrence* 


A 
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ArrKffPiz. 


KAltSl^ 


>^ 


Blowera,  Cyrus,  R.    , 

,     Farmtr^ilUf 

.     Catiamu^M^ 

Butler^  Virginia, 

Wtfoniing, 

Putnam,  lU. 

Bean,  George,   . 

,     Syractutt    . 

.     Onondaga, 

Conner,  Catharine, 

J^tw-Y^k, 

JftW'York, 

Conklin,  Abraham,    . 

Cocifinan$t  . 

.     Jllbam. 

Can  line,  Richard  H. 

Wawarnngf 

Vkttr. 

Covert,  Jamea  E. 

-     Poller, 

,     Yaift, 

Crandall,  Henry  B, 

H'aUrbliti,     . 

Albany. 

Campbell,  Franklin,   , 

,     Berm, 

do. 

Crawford,  WiiJiamM.     . 

JSTewYarkf 

Ji'tw-York. 

Cary,Mils,       ,        , 

do.        . 

do. 

Clark,  Alfred, 

Otitco^    , 

Onondaga* 

Cunia,  John^ 

,     UnadiUa,    , 

.     Outgo, 

Crawford,  H<^eUa, 

MoQers, . 

Clinton. 

Clark,  John  Oliver,    . 

,     Jeneif  Ciiy, 

.     Bergen^  JV.  J. 

Crepts^  Chtiitian,   . 

R(^me,     . 

OnHdu. 

Denton,  Harriet, 

,     fCeirfield,    . 

Tompkint. 

Demon,  Lucil^ 

da.    . 

do. 

Dickinson,  Martha,    . 

.     PoUdam,    , 

.      St.  LMWrence. 

Danow,  John, 

Cambridg€f     . 

Washington, 

Duncan,  NatbAo  M.  . 

.     Monmoulh, 

.    Monmouth,  ^t,J. 

Dryer,  Mary^ 

Oakhill,  . 

Grtene. 

Eycleshirtwr,  Jane,     , 

.    PilUtmm,  , 

,     Rensselaer, 

Flint,  Mary,  . 

FeTOon,  . 

Oneida. 

Fairell,  Nicholas, 

•     JVtuj-  Yorkf 

.     J^etc-York, 

Freeborn,  George,  . 

HerkimcTf 

Herkimer^ 

Ferris,  Joaeph  Fox,     . 

,     Smytma,     , 

.     Chenango, 

Fitzgerald,  William  O. 

1*  anmck\ 

Orans^e. 

Fearon,  Ekanor, 

.     Aew-York, 

,     J^ewyork. 

Field,  William  P.  . 

Troy,      . 

Rensteluer, 

Gilluly,  Catharine,     . 

.     JSrefcYarh, 

.     J^tw-York, 

Genet,  Francis, 

Mlany^  . 

Jllbany, 

Groesbeck,  Magdalen, 

.  .     Jfeiv-Scoilandj 

do. 

Gilbert,  Sarah  Ann 

Senecu-FtdUj 

Smeca. 

Griawold,  Henry  E,  * 

.     Utica, 

-     Oneidn, 

Gamage,  Harriet  C. 

Neit^.York, 

.         Mw^York, 

Gamage,  Gilben  C,  W. 

do. 

do. 

Garrett,  Caiharine  Ann, 

Haifnioon, 

Saratoga, 

Granger,  Polly  Ann,  . 

.     Beth  any, 

,     Geneiee, 

Howell,  Charlotte,  . 

Broolhavtrij 

Suffolk. 

Houston,  Ellen, 

.    JWi^^Fori, 

.    Mw^York. 

Hull,  Jane  Elizabeth, 

^        Brooklyn, 

Kings. 

Harding,  Harrison,     . 

Ptrrysburght 

Coilaravgtts. 

Hall,  Jacob  Lewis, 

WhitthuiU       . 

IVaskington^ 

Hollon,  Sally  Christina, 

.      Olica, 

.     Oneida. 

Harris,  Chailoite,  , 

JtTumlcm^ 

Yalu. 

irpEirDtx. 


HAMBSt 


r      HoU.Mary,   . 

Mhany,  , 

Hurley,  ftlarj,  . 

.     JVi^p-Forfc, 

Howell,  Dam, 

Brookfiavenj    . 

HoJlaod,  Clarisaa, 

,     SaugsriWf 

Herringion,  Aaroc, 

Burlington^     . 

Hoffmar,  Julia  A* 

.     Lan^ingburgh, 

Irej,  Eunice  Add, 

JSTtwhirtu 

Johnson,  Elias^  . 

.     Mw'Paitz, 

Jones,  Ddvid, . 

J^ew*¥ork, 

JooeSf  Josiab,     . 

do.        . 

Karnes,  Margaiet, . 

Leiceaier^ 

Kennedy,  Lanm  Ann, 

.     Emsbwgh, 

Laubscher,  Mary  Ann, 

,         JTewYork,      . 

Limebeck,  Eleanor,    . 

,     ^nmgviUif  . 

Lake,  Susan,  , 

Poughkcepaie^ 

Latham,  Jane,   . 

.     Toronto  ^     . 

Lagrange,  Edilb,    . 

jyew-Scotlandy 

Lagrange,  Ann  Maria, 

do.        . 

Morgan,  Pideiia  M. 

Syruaue^ 

Munger,  John,    . 

Marsha U,  George,  , 

Southampton^ . 

Mai^JohnA.    , 

.    LtRoy,      . 

Manin,  Eli^a, 

Albany^  . 

Milhench,  Jane, 

McGuire,  Mary  Ann, 

do. 

McCommisky,  Francis, 

da,        . 

McMannera,  ira,    - 

Clarendon^ 

McxMillen,  Thomas,    . 

,     Providenctf 

McCarly,  Betsey^  . 

Albany,  * 

Mc  Du  gal ,  laabeUa ,     , 

,     Niagara^    . 

O^Brien,  Patrick,     , 

Troy,      .        . 

Oaborn,  Phebe,  . 

.     CuMliler       . 

Oalcea,  Deborah  Annj    - 

Jilip^ 

Paige^  Anson  P, 

.     OwegOt 

Pierce,  Andrew,      , 

J^ew^York,      . 

Person  Louis  E, 

,     Brandofh    - 

Priccj  John,    . 

Wathingion,   . 

Pelton,  Orvil  A, 

.     Pfrrystburgh, 

Pan^burn,  Mary^    . 

Canajoharie^    . 

Phir  ney,  William,      . 

:     Champlatn^ 

Paterson,  James, 

QutUe,  . 

Reynolds,  Cornelitia  H, 

.     BtilfMU      , 

Relyea,  Hannah  Jane, 

Uhtm-vUie,      . 

Relyea,  Cornelia, 

do. 

Holers,  Catharine  S.      , 

Cedar  Greet,  . 

RaadelJ,  Elizabeth,    . 

V    Shandakm^ 

4* 

t^tbasty. 

ffew^Yori, 

Suffolk, 

UUttr. 

Otsego* 

Rtnmt.la€r, 

J^orth  Carolina 

Uhirr, 

JWm?*  For  it» 

do* 
Liifing»tan* 
Jefftrson. 
A«uj-  York, 
Oneida. 
Dutchtss* 
Uppf-r  Ctmada, 


banu. 
do 

OTtondaga, 
Gentsee, 
SuffolL 
Genuet. 
Mbmy, 

do. 

do. 
OrUani^ 
Sarat&ga, 
Jllbany* 
Upp^  Cunadot 
RenuBtatr* 
Gene$€$. 
Suffolk 
THoga. 
New -York, 
Franklin. 
DutchesB. 
Cattaraugus, 
J^fontgomery* 
Clinton. 

Lowtr  Canada, 
Allegany. 
Ulster. 

do. 
Monmouth^  JV.  A 
Uhisr, 


\^ 


\ 
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Smith  J  Joseph  H.    , 
Smithy  Harriet  N. 
Bweet,  Marlha, , 
Slater,  William  L. 
Swift,  Ann  Maria, 
Bwayslancf,  Frederick, 
Spicer^  Allen  W, 
Skelly,  Bridget, 
Simons,  Phebe  Ann, 
Simkins,  Miron^ 
Stelle,  Sarah  D. 
Spaflfard,  Emily,     , 
Sheldon,  John,  . 
Shot  well,  John  J 
Swan^  George  W. 
Terry,  Mary, 
Thurston,  Mary, 
VandeH,  Emily, 
Van  Norder,  Nelaon, . 
Tan  Riper,  John,    . 
Van  Benschoten,  Lawrence^ 
Vanderheck,  John  E. 
Worden,  Rhoda, 
Watterson,  James  Ap 
Wescott,  Suaan, 
Wayland,  Anna  Mea4, 
Wayland,  Mary  A.     . 
Way  land,  Sarah  E, 
Wilson,  IsaheUa, 
Young,  Louisa, 


IK 
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TGWy. 

Waj-Teick, 

Orange. 

.     Fomfifi,     . 

.      Chntavque.  ' 

,     Jdorctiu,     . 

,      Saratoga. 

.        Rye,       . 

Westchester. 

»     Muniiwt    . 

m     Onondaga. 

Mw-York, 

J^tW'York. 

.     Ho*)sit, 

,     Rmsadaer* 

mnjPaliz, 

VUi^, 

Ontonki^     . 

.     OUego. 

Chanungi 

Chamtng. 

J^eW'Brunswickf      MiddUaeXf  JV.  /. 

Borgm^  . 

Gentses. 

.     ^-tic-Yoi-k, 

.     J^€v>York. 

da. 

do. 

da. 

do. 

River- Head^ 

Suffolk,               ; 

,     Columbia^  . 

Htrkimer, 

Stnien  Idund, 

Richmond, 

,      Troij, 

,     R€ns»tta€r. 

Pater$ont 

PoMaic,  N,  / 

ence»  J^ewYork^ 

,     JV«TD  York, 

do. 

do. 

,     AW-Paf/i, 

-     Vhttr. 

VemoHf  . 

Ontida, 

,     Jlhac(h 

.     Tompkins. 

J^tw-York, 

ffew-YorL 

do. 

rfo. 

do. 

do. 

,     jyewhurgk. 

OrtiTigt. 

J^tW'Yorh 

JVtw-York. 

State  of  New-York, 

.   iw 

Corporation  of  New 

-York,     .        .         M 

State  of  New-JerBej 

h          ...       7 

Institution,      . 

8 

Supervisors  of  Montgomery  c<niniy,    ,        1 

"   Date 

liess  county,      .            1 

their  friends, 

.      10 
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DONATIONS. 

From  CyreniuB  Beers,     •        .        .        ,     *  . 

#20  00 

«*     Mr,  Grade, 

6  00 

'*    Mrs- Hall 

6  37 

"     Mrs.  William  Ayres 

5  00 

."    Gerrit  Smiih,  Esq.,  Executor  of  the  late 

Peler  Smith, 

250  00 

From  the  Editors  of  the  New- York  Gazette,  their 

paper, 

9  10  00 

«              «            N,  Y.  American, 

10  00 

•*              «            Com.  Advertiser, 

10  00 

«              ^*            Evening  Star,            " 

10  00 

**              **            RY.  Observer,         ** 

2  60 

«              "             N.  Y,  Evangelist,      " 

S  50 

"              "            Christ.  Iniellii^^encer,  '* 

2  50 

"              "            Newark  DailjAdv'r." 

6  00 

$266  irr 


$53  50 


$339  87 
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SPECIMENS  OF  UNCORRECTED  ORrOlNAL  COMPOSITIONS  OF 
PUPILS  IN  THE  NEW'YORK  INSTITUTION,  WHO  HAVE  UEEN 
UNDER  INSTRUCTION  FIVE  AND  A  HALF  YEARS. 

B^  a  ^oung  lady  19  yearn  of  age. 

NeW'York,  February  Bth^  1839. 

Mt  tVER  Dear  Mother  : — 

It  is  quite  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  to  you  last  April  1838.— 
I  fear  that  you  are  tired  of  waiting  for  me  to  send  answers  lo  you.  I 
hope  that  you  will  have  ihe  gfjodness  to  exci'se  my  delay  because  it 
ii  not  owing  to  my  forgetfulnesd  of  you,  but  to  my  numerous  engage- 
ments* It  has  often  been  my  inteniioti  to  write  to  you.  I  acknowl* 
edge  that  I  have  been  waiting  anxiously  for  a  letter  from  you.— - 
Formerly  t  thought  that  you  and  my  sisters  had  forgotten  me,  but 
DOW  I  find  that  you  have  not.  O,  can  you  and  J  ever  forget  each 
other  ?  If  we  should  forget  each  other,  we  should  be  truly  miserable 
as  I  think.  I  have  not  heard  from  you  and  my  sisters.  What  has 
become  of  ihem^  or  what  has  happened  to  them  that  ihey  do  not  write 
to  me  1  O,  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  so  far  from  you,  because  we  bare 
seldom  heard  from  each  other*  1  sometimes  ha*/e  fears  that  some  of 
you  were  sick,  hut  I  think  that  if  any  of  you  were  sick,  you  would  com* 
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tnunicate  the  mformatioa  to  me.    i  wish  you  would  write  me  a^  soon 
as  you  receive  tbis. 

While  I  am  ill  my  school^  or  in  the  book-bindery  at  work,  I  cannot 
tell  you  bow  manj?  frequent  ideaa  1  have,  that  ifyon  shouM  conie  here 
And  approach^  I  would  rise  up  and  run  lowarda  you  and  enibrar;e  aod 
kbs  you  with  great  happiness-  You  cannot  understand  what  greal 
joy  I  shall  have  when  you  come. 

Would  yow  like  lo  hear  of  this  insiiluiion  ^  The  labor  of  makings 
addiuons  and  altoraiionB  and  improvements  commenced  in  July,  whieh 
cominned  six  months  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  The  instil ution  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  winga.  Their  completion  is  a 
source  of  g^ratificalion  and  convenience  to  us. 

Our  former  instructor,  Be  v.  Mr.  Brown,  resigned  his  situation  last 
October  in  conseqtience  of  an  invitaiign  to  go  lo  China,  Some  minis- 
ters of  this  city^  ordained  him  as  a  miseionary.  He  and  bis  wife 
embarked  in  a  ship  named  Morrisoui  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Benson.  Their  departure  waa  a  source  of  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  joy  to  iheic  parents  and  relations  and  friends.  They  will  rench 
China  as  I  hope  in  safely,  I  hope  God  will  bless  his  labors  among  the 
heathen  of  China^  and  cause  him  to  be  aiding  in  bringing  many  lo  have 
a  saving  knowledge  of  our  Creator  and  our  SavioiJr.  I  am  moved 
with  compasdon  towards  those  of  China  who  have  no  bible  and 
religious  schools. 

Some  of  our  former  pupils  who  had  completed  their  term  of  inatruc- 
lion  for  five  years,  and  left  here  two  or  three  years  ago,  are  now  recall- 
ed by  General  John  A.  Dix,  the  aecretaiy  of  this  slate*  to  resume  their 
studies  for  the  term  of  one  or  two  years.  This  class  with  which  I  am 
connected,  is  compoBed  of  twenty  pupils,  l  am  pursuing  my  studies 
under  my  instrucior  Mr  Gary. 

While  1  was  in  England,  I  remember,  I  was  taught  some  words  by 

making  signs,  and  I  was  often  sent  to  a  school  with  my  slsteis  to  learn 

how  to  write  handsomely,     I  can  imagine  my  former  happy  home. — 

It  waa  made  of  brick  and  had  three  stories.     The  first  story,  in  which 

my  father  used  to  sell  teas  and  coffee  Alc.  to  the  people  when  they 

came  in  for  their  w^ant,  was  on  the  same  floor  with  a  parlor.      The 

parlor  contained  handsome  furniture  and  my  deaf  and  dumb  sister^s 

portrait,     I  am  glad  to  hear  that  she  has  been  weK  educated  In  the 

Asylum  at  Manchester     While  she  and  I  were  both  ignorant,  we 

spent  many  happy  times  in  playing  wiLh  each  other  or  sewing.     We 

k.new^  nothing  of  the  past,  or  any  of  the  future,  and  our  knowledge  waa 

lioiited,  and  our  rea-^onings  were  hnlf-civilized.     But  J  left  my  native 

country,  and  I  came  to  this  country  and  1  have  been  well  educated  here 

and   enlightened  in  my  mindj  and  my  insiriictors  have  given  me  good 

a-dvicCf  therefore  I  am  happy. 

You  would  perhaps  like  to  hear  what  studies  I  am  attending  to? — 
I  am  studying  the  History  of  the  Wuited  States,  Ariihmeiic,  consiruc- 
tion  of  sentences,  \\sts  of  words,  and  Latin  and  Greek  prefixes  and  the 
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bible*    I  wish  to  learn  Ihem  more  and  more  becmiisa  tbej  are  vmf 

interesting  to  me. 

I  have  been  quite  healthy  since  hearing  from  yon  last  April,  and  I 
hope  that  you  are  the  eame.  All  the  pupita  are  in  usually  good  health 
at  present  I  with  the  exception,  that  Bome  of  the  girk  have  been  sick 
but  are  now  beiren  Tell  my  Bisteri  that  I  waB  much  favored  with 
receiving  letters  from  them.  I  think  that  1  will  write  lo  them  if  1  have 
a  good  opportunity,  f  thought  1  would  write  a  long  letter  to  you,  but 
I  tind  thai  I  have  nnt  so  much  time  to  Bpare  as  I  wished,  eo  you  masi 
excuse  the  shortness  of  this  letter  because  I  am  engaged  in  studying 
my  books  every  night.  Will  you  be  so  kind  aa  to  write  me  booj>  1 — 
I  wish  to  correspond  with  you  often,  because  I  am  at  a  great  distance 
from  you.  I  wish  I  could  fly  to  England  ae  swift  as  a  bird  and  see 
you,  ]  think  that  my  mind  leaves  my  body  and  wanders  to  your  home 
in  imagination  often. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  my  grandfather  is  well  or  not.  I  wish  to 
make  him  better.  Tell  him  that  I  send  my  best  regards  and  respecti 
to  him  if  he  is  ahve  yet.  I  wish  I  could  go  and  see  him.  I  am  sorry 
because^  I  have  never  seen  him  as  1  recollect  but  I  think  that  he  had 
seen  me  when  I  was  a  little  girl  in  England,  I  think  that  [  shall  b«« 
him  no  more  until  we  meet  at  the  scat  of  judgment.  What  was  hia 
business  when  he  was  young  ?  Tell  my  aunt  and  uncle  and  lelaiiona 
that  I  send  my  love  to  them  w4io  inquire  of  me.  L  have  a  strong  de^ 
sire  to  see  you  very  much,  but  I  must  wait  with  patience  undl  you 
come*     Remember  me  in  much  love. 

I  am  your  afibctionate  daughter, 

J M . 


By  a  ymmg  man  HI  years  ofagt. 

AN    ACCOtflfT    OF    ^Y    JOURNEY    TO    LOWER   CANADA. 

After  the  expiration  of  my  term  of  scholarship  in  August,  1835' 
taking  leave  of  this  InBtitutioOj  and  going  into  New -York  city^  I  w&nl 
on  board  the  steamboat  which  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  A  Ibany  in 
the  evening-  Leaving  the  whaif,  thiB  city  grew  more  and  more  dis- 
tant^ and  I  saw  it  no  more.  The  weather  was  unpleasant,  and  ihe 
tedium  of  the  passage  made  me  unhappy  in  consequence  of  this  boa-t's 
slowness  in  sailing  with  two  tow  boats.  1  conversed  with  some  pas- 
sengers,  and  it  was  such  conversing  as  beguiled  the  tedious  passage, 
and  nourished  the  famastic  vagaries  of  my  imagination.  After  a  pas- 
sage of  two  dayS|  1  arrived  at  Albany  whence  I  started  for  Troy. 
Having  remained  there  a  few  hours^  I  immediately  took  the  canal 
boat  to  Whitehall  J  where  I  continued  till  the  nexi  morning.  After 
having  had  a  good  break  fast,  I  went  on  board  the  steamboat  and  it 
ftfibrded  me  much  pleasure  in  proceeding  up  Lake  Champlain.    Tbii 
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take  U  126  miles  in  lengthy  and  15  in  bieadlh,  and  is  studded  with 
man  J  beauliful  islands ,  resembling  a  sea  in  appearance.  The  broad 
surface  of  this  take  reflects  the  light  of  the  Bun  and  presents  in  per* 
fee  lion  a  most  beautiful  aspect  which  is  very  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
being  like  I  be  sparkling  eilver.  This  lake  abounds  with  every  kind 
of  fish  which  ia  of  grtiat  advantage  to  the  fishermen  who  are  gene- 
rally French.  In  the  spring  large  numbers  of  suckers  and  pikes  are 
caught  by  means  of  nets. 

There  is  a  large  quantity  of  pine  trees  cut  down  along  the  bor- 
ders of  ihia  lake  to  be  sawn  into  boards  and  then  they  are  converted 
into  rafts  and  floated  across  the  lake  to  the  canal  and  then  taken  to 
Troy,  Albany,  and  New-Vcrk  for  sale- 

An  ancient  fort  called  Ticonderoga  is  Biluated  on  the  western  side 
of  the  lake.  It  was  erected  by  the  French  a  considerable  number  of 
years  ago  and  was  blown  up  by  the  Americans.  When  the  sun  went 
down,  the  steamboat  in  which  I  was  salhngj  arrived  at  Rouse's  Point 
a  distance  of  five  roilea  from  Cham  plain  to  take  in  wood.  It  being 
very  dark,  I  had  the  opinion  that  this  boat  would  stay  there  till  the 
next  morning.  So  I  went  below  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  At  day- 
hgbt,  being  up  and  going  on  deck,  to  my  great  surpriscj  1  saw  that  I 
was  in  Canada,  The  place  whither  1  first  went,  was  St.  Johns,  a 
distance  of  18  miles  from  Montreal  On  my  return  to  Rouse^s  Point 
two  gentlemen  rode  home  whh  me. 

I  was  inspired  with  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Montreal,  go  I  rode, 
accompanied  by  two  persons,  to  that  city,  where  we  arrived  in  the 
afternoon  We  made  a  short  stay  at  that  city,  spending  our  time 
happily  with  my  uncle,  at  his  house.  On  the  following  day,  we  took 
a  pleasant  walk  about  the  city,  visiting  many  displays.  After  having 
visited  some  Catholic  churches,  we  entered  the  new  Cathedral,  in 
"which  a  great  number  of  beautiful  paintings  are  bung.  It  is  265 
feet  in  length,  220  in  height,  and  134  in  breadth,  and  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  containg  10,000  persons.  Its  grandeur  of  appearance  wai 
such  as  excited  my  admiration.  The  city  of  Montreal,  is  situated  on 
an  island,  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  teven  in  width,  being  an 
icnportant  place  of  trade.  The  large  stream  of  the  Utawas,  empties 
into  the  St,  Lawrence,  that  is  capable  of  being  passed  by  vessels  of 
€00  or  700  tons.  It  is  noted  for  having  been  the  scene  of  many  bloody 
battles. 

Having  remained  in  Montreal  two  days,  I  returned  home  fuU  of 
pleai^urc  and  pride,  for  t  had  seen  some  places  in  Lower  Canada, 
£ut;  I  telt  desirous  of  going  and  seeing  others.  So  £  repaired  to  the 
villags  of  Hemmingford,  in  that  province,  where  I  etaid  nearly  a  week. 
During  my  stay  there,  I,  with  three  men,  went  on  a  hunting  ex- 
cursion for  the  deer,  but  wc  were  unsuccessful  in  our  project. 

From  Hemmingford*  I  set  out  for  Roxham,  where  I  was  obliged  to 
live  for  two  weeks,  during  which  time,  1  obtained  information  that 
inany  villages  were  laid  in  ashes  and  the  crops  iu  the  £elds  were  laid 
n^aete. 
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A  prospect  of  trouble^  resulting  in  war,  caused  tnanj  people  to  kavc 
Cnnada,  and  go  into  Uie  Ujiiied  Stales  for  safety. 

There  avjH  be  liberty  in  Canada  in  a  few  years,  as  I  suppose.  IL 
is  expected  that  ihe  world  will  be  happy  m  freedom  and  civili^aiioo^ 
like  the  United  Slater,  in  case  thai  wais  ce^ae.  After  an  abseoceolf 
three  years,  I  obtained  of  the  fcaecreiary  of  ihis  State,  permission  to  f¥ 
turn  to  ihiB  Institution^  a^a  State  pupil,  in  the  fall  of  1636. 


i» 


Bif  fl  ^oung  lady  20  ytara  of  age, 

niALOOUE    ON    THE    SUSJI^CT    OF    BEADING. 

Lucy.  Dear  sister  Emnrja,  are  you  fond  of  reading?  h  not 
reading  of  essential  importance  to  make  us  ^vise  and  happy  ? 

Emrna.  Yes,  indeed.  I  have  a  natural  la^le  for  perusing  bookg.  1 
must  read  ihern  for  instruction. 

L.  Well,  do  you  know  what  are  ibe  titles  of  the  most  celebrated 
books  beionging  to  I  he  library,  uhich  you  like  best  for  interesting 
]earni[:g1 

E.  Oh,  I  hare  often  heard  of  these  different  volumes,  viz  ;  Rollin'a 
History,  FluEarch*3  Lives  and  Homer's  Poetry.  1  do  not  mean  that 
I  ]ike  to  read  them  belter  than  other  celebrated  books. 
L.  Why  do  you  often  use  your  books  for  acquiring  knowledge  1 
E.  I  do  so,  for  the  improvement  of  the  morals  and  understandin^r 
which  makes  u^?  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  spending  the  time  in  such 
mental  amusements  that  are  truly  and  permanently  delightful 

L,  I  think  ^o.  Read,  and  you  will  acquire  knowledge  of  all  tlii 
various  sciences  with  delight. 

E.  Oh,  I  assure  you  that  I  have  a  strong  thirst  for  liieraium 
Virtuous  and  elegant  study  is  more  delightful  to  me,  than  fashionable 
idleness  or  dress.  Very  well  written  books  there  are  in  great  numbera, 
affording  variety  of  mental  irriprovement  and  innocent  amusements. 

L.  Ii  is  true.  It  is  needful  for  us  to  supply  the  demands  of  coti* 
versaiion,  when  in  company.  If  we  have  spent  the  empty  spaces  of 
life  in  idlenessj  it  seems  to  us  tedious  and  burihcnsome,  but  ii  we  are 
employed  either  in  reading,  or  conversing,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, it  becomes  both  pleasant  and  profitable, 

E.  I  have  no  doubt,  reading  is  of  great  advantage  to  extend  and 
improve  the  faculties,  and  to  strengthen  the  mind  with  a  knowledga 
of  news  for  use  in  life. 

L.  Wellj  are  your  studies  always  agreeable  to  you  ?  Do  you  ever 
enter  upon  a  study  w^hich  is  irksome,  with  reluctance  t 

E.  Yes,  indeed,  some  of  :he  common  studies  which  I  begin  to 
learn,  are  not  interesting  to  me.  It  is  my  opmion  that  it  is  of  no  ust  fa 
fitudy  them. 

L.  0,  you  must  be  mistaken.  I  will  give  you  some  proofs,  ti 
fellows :  If  you  have  come  up  to  the  resolution  to  apply  your  miad  to 


any  object  of  study,  which  is  necesaary  for  yoa  to  learn,  you  wiU  no 
doubt  become  imerestcd  with  even  otber  parifi  of  aciences  or  booka^ 
which  your  judgment  induces  _j'ou  to  study  with  profit.  If  j^ou  think 
of  it  sieadily,  yoti  will  driTe  it  from  your  mind  as  the  cause  ofuiv 
eauine^e,  and  reflect  upon  it  in  a  degree,  sufficient  for  the  study,  I 
know  when  you  begin  the  study  of  a  new  language,  or  acience,  or 
book,  which  presents  ideas  totally  strange,  you  feel  sometimes  re- 
luctant or  disgusted.  If  you  acquire  the  power  and  habit  of  fixing 
the  attention  upon  any  study,  nothing  more  will  be  necessary  to 
make  you  love  it, 

E.  I  tnmt  you  have  more  wise  argutnents  to  adduce^  than  I  have- 
I  am  convinced  ihat  there  is  no  study  so  dry,  but  by  fixing  the  attenF» 
lion  upon  it,  we  may  finally  find  it  capable  of  affording  delight. 

L.  Have  you  ever  hei^rd  that  there  are  many  people,  who  spend 
much  of  iheir  lime  in  reading,  but  who  read  wuh  no  attention  and 
literary  labor  1  What  a  waste  of  time ;  how  many  persons  spend 
their  time  in  i^ilenesa,  without  peruea.!  of  books,  which  cost  useful  la- 
bor of  the  aull.ors !     Cr^n  you  tell  me  why  they  do  so  ? 

E.  Yes,  I  think  l  can.  Because  they  have  not  sought  the  aid  of 
a  book,  as  an  auxiliary  to  instruction,  and  therefore  they  will  not  feel 
an  iaterest  in  books  or  sciences  any  further*  But  if  they  practice 
learning  to  siudy,  or  to  read  with  close  application,  and  try  to  under- 
stand the  explanation  and  meaning  of  hard  words,  with  perseverance 
and  dilig'snce,  sclfdove  will  render  them  solicitous  to  keep  doing  so, 
and  ihey  will  attend  to  study  and  read  frequently  and  with  eagerness, 
so  that  an  attachment  to  sciences  and  literature,  is  gradually  formed 
and  then  they  become  the  best  choice,  and  ooDatitute  a  most  agree- 
able pleasure, 

L,  What  do  ^ou  think  of  novels  ? 

E.  I  think  they  are  generally  foolish  and  triviaL  Some  of  the 
novels  are  indeed  enchanting  and  histyrically  inatruclive,  but  most  of 
them  min  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  ihem,  and  mislead 
iheir  undera landing.  Young  persons,  I  know,  are  often  corrupred  by 
bad  books,  and  have  I  not  likewise  known  them  improved  by  good 
oriesl 

L.  Does  history  always  tell  the  truth  of  facts  ? 

E.  Most  of  the  facta  in  the  history  are  true  and  very  interesting, 
but  some  others  are  novel  and  fascinatingj  according  to  the  author's 
Vast  expression  of  language  a  lid  communication  of  ideas. 

L.  1  believe  history  sometimes  informs  us  of  facts  without  disguise. 
Many  true  hiamriesare  beautiful  in  their  style,  abounding  wiih  matter 
most  improving  to  the  faculties  and  calculated  to  interest  and  enter- 
4aiQ  Qs. 

E.  Tou  are  right*  How  highly  useful  it  is  to  be  conversant  in 
history,  and  how  greatly  ii  contributes  to  the  elegance  of  conversa- 
tion !  Books  of  travels  and  voyages,  beinft  not  obscured  by  scientific 
^^servaiioost  make  us  delighted  with  reading  or  hearing  them. 
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L*  Especially  you  alio  aid  be  more  fond  of  readiBg^  ihcis^  hcoksr 
which  are  wriuen  lo  lead  you  to  ihink  about  your  soul,  and  wtiA\  nlhu 
musL  do  to  be  &Hved.  You  ought  lo  emieavor  to  take  iin  interejii  in 
that  reading'^  which  requires  you  to  be  fixed  in  attention^  paticni  in 
thinkiog  and  seiioua  in  feeling. 

K  £  shali  try  to  do  bo.  What  book  should  we  prize  above  all 
othera  7 

L.  The  Bible  is  the  best  of  all  booka,  because  it  lelU  us  what  God 
will  have  uii  to  do,  and  it  teaches  us  ihe'true  way  ofBalvalion,  aJjrf 
also  how  to  improve  the  heart,  i  em  per,  and  undersianding, 

E,  Does  Scriptural  reading  not  convey  to  us  a  sensible  and  reJi^- 
ous  plea&nre  1 

L,  Yes.  There  arir  a  great  many  beautiful  and  intereating  hiato- 
ties  in  it  not  wriUen  to  amude  U3^  but  only  reach  us  good  lessons. 

E,  I  think  if  I  endeavor  to  search  it  undersiandingly  and  clearlf, 
religion  will  make  me  bappy  and  cbeE^rfut  and  lead  meiotlmikof 
Christ,  Eternity,  heaven  and  its  attraction  more  and  morei 

L.  My  dear  sbter,  !  hope  we  may  have  another  conversalioR. 


THt    FOLLOWING    SE^ITENCES    WERE    WRITTEN    BY    UlTfERENT 

MEMHEKS    OF    A    CLASSj    CONSISTING    OF    T^VENTY    PUPJL3, 

ON    WORI]^    DEEJVED    FROM    THE    SAME    RADICAL. 

Admti. — The  Con^iituiion  of  the  United  States  provides  that  aliens 
should  be  admitted  to  be  naturalized  and  then  they  should  acquiesce 
in  the  laws  of  this  couuiry  and  obey  the  special  order©  of  Congress  w 
suppress  domestic,  or  exptl  foreign  invasions,  or  lo  make  war  agaittai 
an  enemy. 

Commit — Hannah  a^mmitUd  her  little  son  Samuel  lo  Kli,  forik 
service  of  the  termj^le  of  the  Lord,  because  Go<l  had  given  him  to  her 

Every  evening  we  eommii  our  lesson  to  memory  by  spelling  with 
our  fingers* 

The  extensive  depredations  committed  by  the  English  wood-nitters 
produce  ^reat  excitement  in  Maine,  and  possibly  may  result  in  all  the 
horrors  of  war. 

Committee. — Some  of  the  memliers  of  CoogrepSf  being  sent  to  New* 
York  Cii  V,  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the  Custom  House  and  especially 
the  c! e fa  1  tilt  ions  of  S.  SwartwoutT  the  Collector,  are  called  the  Tnvesli- 
gating  Cotnmillee, 

Dismiss. — Lord  Combury^  who  was  son  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  was,  in  1702,  made  governor  of  New-York,  but  was  dii* 
mtMsed  from  office,  because  the  people  were  displeased  with  his  pro- 
fligacy. 

N^sit  vacation,  commencing  August  Ist,  1B59,  the  Bcboolsm  thir 
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f  usiilution  will  be  dit^iisgtd  ;  niD&t  of  ibe  deaf  mutei  will  go  to  ibeir 
lioraes,  and  oome  will  never  return  here  to  pufsue  ibeir  studies,  but 
most  of  rlie  pupils  will  come  here  on  ihc  16th  of  fieplenilitf. 

EmiL — In  tbe  ntght^  the  spiirka  are  tmitied  from  the  pipci  of  a 
*^  Miiboat,  m  the  eighi  of  the  people  wbo  walk  on  dtick  and  con  versa 
V.  Liii  each  Qflier* 

During  mj  journey  in  Lower  Canada,  I  saw  that  xtmny  hoosea 
were  of  mt^ria  construction,  without  chinmeyji,  bul  with  holes  in  the 
roofs  lo  tmit  smoke, 

1  hnii  read  a  t>a4:)k  whtch  informed  me  that  the  lava  wqs  emitted 
from  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  voleauoe  which  desirojed  the  inUaUtanls 
of  Pompeii,  almost  1800  yeara  agOt 

inadmissibh, — It  la  inndmisMthh  that  a  hoy  should  f  nler  tbia  &chool- 
it>0(ii  whde  he  is  amokiag  a  segar^  or  chewmg  tobacco. 

8in  13  itwdinmiblii  to  Hegj^en,  for  there  is  perfect  smd  umveraal 

hohricAs* 

InlermiL-^ln  Home,  the  P«pe  commanded  the  people  to  aasembi© 
in  filsijge  tt^tuple,  and  during'  the  lime  gf  the  cholera,  they  feil  down 
on  tbuir  kai;Bs  luid  priiyed  St*  Mary  to  tnUrmii  the  plague. 

Mmiofmry.^~l(  a  missionanj  be  not  really  pious,  bis  exertions  in 
promoting  religion  among  the  heathen,  will  be  useless  and  of  no  sue* 
i  as  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 


P«rmtf. — ^  During  Hit  Edmund  Andross'  ad  minis  tratioj),  which  waa 
diiimguished  fof  nothingj  but  a  cotirse  of  tyranny,  the  people,  dis- 
coiiiLTiied  under  the  despotic  regulations  imposed  upon  them,  were 
permitUd^  in  1 682,  to  lake  part  in  :he  govern  mem. 

A  person  who  could  speak  and  hear;  is  not  ptrmitUd  to  come  here  to 
be  educated^ 

Prewiwe.— We  prtijnui  that  the  existence  of  God  is  unquestionable, 
when  we  argue  reapeciing  his  works  and  altribuies. 

One  of  the  teachers  of  this  hisiiiution,  every  morning  prtftiwm  hia 
prayer  in  the  chapel,  with  an  explananon  of  some  verse  from  the 
Bihle^  in  ihe  presence  of  the  pupils,  who  Itrarn  to  understand  its  illua* 
(ration  and  may  become  christians. 

Promise. — A  great  ir  any  years  before  Christ,  God  made  a  promii* 
to  Abraham,  that  be  should  be  the  father  of  a  great  nation. 

Memit. — The  deaf  mules  often  send  letters  to  their  parents  and  they 
expect  that  they  will  remit  letters  to  their  children^ 

EiHidfiiit, — Moi9t  of  the  pupils  in  Mr.  Cary's  dass^  baring  bean  ab- 
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tent  for  soma  yean  unth  their  Irieiida,  are  now,  bj  a  recent  act  of 
the  State  Legislature,  re-admitted  to  this  lustiiutiun,  to  pulque  \^^ 
Bludy  of  diHereat  branch es  of  koowledge,  for  one  year. 

Rt'Commit. — Every  Friday  eveninflf,  we  rc-commil  our  leflfions  m 

Olney's  History  of  the  Uuiteil  S'atee. 

Submit — Such  ia  the  infatuaiion  of  the  followers  of  Mohammed, 
thai  ihey  will  not  submit  lo  medical  treat  men  I  fof  their  die  ease  jf,  im- 
plicitly believing  that  if  the  hour  hai  come,  fixed  by  fate  for  their  dis* 
Boiutbn^  it  is  idle  lo  oppose  thb  inevitable  necessity. 

Tranmnil. — ^Mr.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  disting-uiahcd  himeelf  for  ihe  in 
vention  of  his  Electric  Telegrapb,  which  can  iransmil  words  from 
OAc  place  lo  another,  as  quickly  as  ihought  can  fly, 

The  Steam  Packet  Ships  are  trmi^mitiing  the  passengers  over  the 
uravea  of  a  dangerous  ocean,  from  Bristol  and  Liverpool  loP(ew-York, 
vUh  Bucce^s* 

UninttrmiiUd. — During  some  years,  I  have  enjoyed  uniniwmUti 
health,  while  I  have  contmucd  here  to  be  educated. 

We  must  give  umnUnmUtd  atienlion  to  a  teacher^s  eiplanalimi 
when  we  ar^  ia  the  chapel. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 

*aw     TH£     BECKETAEY     OF     STATE,      IN     ERLATIOK      TO     THE      II£At 

ANP  dumh; 


STATE  OF  N'EW-VORK, 


Albany^  itk  February^  1839. 


TO     THE      LEGISLATUIIS. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  tiU  capacity  %b  Superiotendcat  of 
Common  Schools,  in  puTBuance  of  the  requirements  of  the 
etatutes  in  relation  to  the  mslruciion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dunibt, 
has  the  honor  to  present  the  following 

REPORT: 

To  the  month  of  November  last  he  visited  the  New -York  In- 
etitution  for  the  ^ucalion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  the  city  of 
New- York.  This  is  the  only  public  establishment  no^  exiilin^ 
IQ  this  State  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  per^ons^  the 
Central  Asylum  at  Canajoharie  having  been  abandoned,  and  the 
State  pupils  formerly  supported  at  the  latter  having  been  transi- 
ferred  to  the  former  institution. 

Number  of  Pupils, 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  on  the  1st  Dec, 
1838j  waa  155p  Of  this  number  115  were  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  16  by  the  supervisors  of  counties,  7  by  the 
State  of  New- Jersey,  7  by  the  Institution,  and  10  by  their 
friends. 

Of  the  number  supported  by  the  supervisor  of  countiea,  J4 
are  from  the  city  of  New-York. 
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Si3ie  Coniributi&ns  to  ike  Institution^ 

The  whole  amouot  of  money,  which  may  be  annually  contri' 
butoi  by  the   State  to  the   support  of  tl»e   Inatiiutloii^   is  m 
follows  : 
By  chapter  67  of  the  lawe  of  1834,  cotHianed  id    . 

force  by  chapter  228,  of  the  laws  of  1836, .  .  .  $5,000  00 
For  120  pupils,  at  $130  per  annum  each, 15,600  00 


020,600  00 
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As  the  liat  of  State  popik  is  at  no  time  full  the  actual  pay 
ments  from  the  treasury  of  the  Stale  are  somewhat  less.  During 
ihe  year  ending  the  3Dth  September,  1838,  the  whole  ainount 
p«id  wasj  $19,127  88- 

This  amount  is  exeluBive  of  the  sum  received  by  the  lastita- 
tion  from  that  part  of  the  income  of  the  hteratiire  fund,  which  u 
apportion^  to  the  Ist  Senate  district,  and  in  which  the  laslilu- 
tioQ  U  allowed  to  participate. 

Expenditures  of  the  Institution. 

At  the  late  viBit  of  the  Superintendent,  his  attention  wis 
more  particularly  directed  ihan  it  had  been  on  any  previous 
occasion^  to  the  administratioa  of  the  financial  affairs  of  (he 
Institution, 

The  income  of  (he  Institution  is  derived  from  six  different 
Bourcesi  viz : 

1,  From  the  Treasury  of  the  State,  by  payments  made  on  tbe 
warrant  of  the  Comptroller,  on  account  of  direct  appropriatioRs 
by  law  in  aid  of  the  Institution,  and  for  the  support  of  the  pupils 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State : 

2,  From  pay  pupils  on  account  of  board  aid  tuition  : 

3,  From  sales  of  clothing  and  manufactured  articles,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  work  shops ; 
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4,  From  superviBora  af  countie?,  on  account  of  indigent  pupils 
eupported  in  whole  or  in  p^irt  at  the  GKpensc  of  the  counties : 

5>  From  the  State  of  New- Jersey  on  account  of  indigent 
pupib  educated  at  the  In^tilutiou  at  the  expense  of  that  State: 
and 

6.  From  donations  and  subscnptions. 

All  inoneyfi  received  hy  the  Institution  are  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer,  and  are  immediately  deposited  by  him  in  the 
Kation^il  Bank,  to  his  credit,  as  treasurer  of  Che  Institution*  The 
depoeites  are,  of  course,  special ;  and  the  moneys  thus  deposited 
are  drawn  out  a$  occasion  requires,  by  checks  signed  by  liim  as 
treasurer* 

AH  supplies  required  for  the  Institution  are  purcliased  under 
-the  authority  of  the  execuMve  committee,  compoeed  of  three  di- 
tectors.  The  committee  meet  at  the  fnetitutiou  once  in  each 
week,  a  list  of  the  articles  required,  appro¥ed  by  the  Principal,  is 
^presented  to  them,  and  each  article  is  certitied  to  be  neeeseary  by 
Uie  steward*  The  articles  are  specified  ^ith  the  greatest  possible 
minutenes?*  The  purchases,  if  appro ved^  are  then  authorized  by 
an  order,  signed  by  the  committee  and  entered  in  an  order  book, 
in  which  a. regular  series -of  orders  is  preser7ed. 

The  purchases  thus  sanctioned,  are  then  made  by  the  Principal 
or  some  one  authorized  by  him,  and  the  biJts  are  rendered  to  him* 
At  the  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  after  the 
{)resentation  of  the  bilK  they  are  examined,  and  if  found  correct, 
<hey  are  audited  and  a  draft  is  given  on  the  treasurer,  for  all  the 
btlid  so  passed  upon  and  audited.  The  drajb^  are  numbered  and 
printed  in  the  form  of  a  checks  book,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Institution  as  a  part  of  the  records  of  these  transactions. 

The  bills  authorized  to  be  paid  are  all  entered  in  the  minutes 
of  the  executive  committee,  which  are  contained  in  a  separate 
book,  with  a  memorandum  of  the  several  drafts,  the  amount  of 
each  drait,  the  amount  of  each  bill]  and  a  specification  of  the  ar- 
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tides  purchascJ.  Tlie  bills  arc  then  entered  in  an  in  voice-book  j 
and  the  amount  of  eacli  carried  to  the  appropriate  head  of  cipen- 
dilure.  They  are  then  posted  into  the  ledger,  in  wliich  an 
account  is  kept  with  each  depart  in  eat  or  branch  of  expenditure. 
In  another  ledger  is  kept  a  separate  account  with  eaeh  pupilj 
containing  a  miuute  statement  of  debits  and  credits. 

The  board  of  directors  meet  once  in  each  monthj  receive  the 
traasurer'a  account,  exhibiting  the  receipts  and  expendilurea 
during  the  month  for  their  information^  and  direct  the  account  to 
be  put  on  file. 

The  finance  committee,  which  consists  of  three  members  of 
the  board  of  directors,  makes  an  annual  examination  and  re- 
vision of  the  money  transactions  of  the  year,  including  the  doin^ 
of  the  treasurer,  the  Principal  of  the  insiitulion  and  the  executive 
commitleo :  and  an  annual  account  is  rendered  to  the  Legisla- 
ture,  certified  by  the  finance  committee  or  (hek  chairman. 

Id  the  annual  account  a  larger  amount  appears^  bolh  under  the 
head  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  than  belongs  legiiimalely  to 
the  receipts  and  expendi lures  of  the  Institution.  For  instance} 
considerable  purchases  are  annually  madelo  supply  the  work- 
shops, as  leather,  muslin  and  gold-leaf  for  binding,  leather  for 
the  shoe-shop,  lumber  for  the  c^binet-shop,  and  cloth  ioi  the 
-iaIlorWbop.  These  purchases  are  made  in  die  same  manner  as 
all  others,  and  the  money  thus  expended  ia  reimbursed  by  solefl 
of  clothing  and  manufactured  arljclesj  and  sometimes  of  vegeia- 
hies  when  a  larger  amount  is  mised  than  is  lequired  for  the  vm 
of  the  Institution. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Institution  appear  to  be  managed 
with  the  greatest  prudence,  ihe  accounts  are  accurately  kepi,  a 
minute  history  of  all  the  money  transactions  of  the  establish- 
ment preserved,  and  the  system  of  accountability  ia  fortified  by 
Si»  many  checks  and  guards  as  to  be  perfect. 
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Board  and  Lodging. 

TTie  Superintendent  linj  obeer^ed  in  former  reports  that  iho 
•pui^il^  are  wdl  provided  for,  in  re^jtecl  to  honid  and  lodgrng. 
The  paine  observntiou  i^afSfiliaiMe  lo  the  preeent  irondtUon  ofilio 
Itisttiulion*  Tlic  foiwl  is  wlioleaama  and  abundant,  arid  iL© 
fil^eping^  and  recital  ion  rooms  are  tilry  zind  spacious.  During  tbd 
1%^  }'ear  a  very  iinportant  addiiion  has  been  made  by  the  erectioa 
of  two  buildings  conneaeJ  wiih  the  main  edifice,  live  nodes  in 
height  including'  the  bafement.  This  addition  willj  it  is  under- 
Btoodi  be  fully  described  in  the  report  of  the  directar&,  so  that  any 
iurther  reference  to  it  wiK  be  unnecessniy.  The  esiablishtiientj 
60  tir  as  the  acconjmodutiona  of  the  ofEcera  and  pupils  are  eon- 
cerned,  is  coniplele. 

Great  aitemiun  is  paid  to  the  heallh  of  the  pupik  The  first 
object  is  to  secure  personal  cleanliness.  For  this  pur[K>se  every 
convenience  for  bathing  has  been  provided,  and  frequejil  ablu- 
lions  are  exacted  as  a  part  of  the  pohce  of  tlie  esttiblidlnnent. 

The  physician  visits  the  Institution  every  day  and  receives  an 
annutil  talary  df  $20ti.  He  makes  a  monthly  report  of  the 
health  of  the  establishment  to  the  directors,  and  keeps  a  journal 
t>f  his  daily  viartSj  in  which  everything  relating  to  Ins  depart* 
cneot  is  entered.  Each  case  of  illness  is  care  fully  de§cf  ibedj  and 
llie  changes  which  take  place  in  th€  condition  of  tlie  (miient^ 
Tbii  journal  belongs  to  the  Institution ,  and  is  a  part  of  its 
f^fiC0rds«  There  was  not  a  single  ca^e  of  sickness  in  the  Institu- 
tion at  the  time  the  Superintendent  vieiited  it,  and  during  the 
wb(^  season  a  remarkable  degree  of  health  has  prevailed* 

Instruciion  and  Discipline. 
The  observations  which  the  Superintendent  ha^  made  m 
former  re  ports  i  apply  to  the  present  condition  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Institutiou,  and  the  established  system  of  instruction.  In  the 
forniar,  nothing  is  to  be  desired  ;  and  in  the  latter,  so  far  as  he  \m 
able  to  judge,  all  that  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  make  a  con* 
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tinucti  iiraclical  application  of  Buch  improvements  ai  experience 
muy  suggest.     Tlie   BVHtenis  esLnblished  in  other   instituiionsj 
botli  in  Europe  and   America  iiave  been  carefully  sludied,  and 
the  course  of  instruction  lias  been  eo  sboped  as  to  secure  ail  itic 
benefit  of  iKe  observauons  wbicli  have  been  made  in  ih<^e  inati- 
tutions.  At  liie  same  (inie^  the  practicai  application  of  eslablb^lieo 
principles  in  llic  iii^tiuction  of  the  deaf  and   dumb  has    been 
made  the  subject  of  critical  investigation,  with  a  view  lo  conibine 
the  utmost  possible  eOiciency  in  developing  the  facutiies  of  \^t 
pupils  with  the  moat  enccessful  adaptation  of  the  methods  of /o* 
St  ruction  to  t  lie  great  object  in  view  ;  that  of  preparing  theni  for 
n    life   of    useful  nese.       Indeed,   all   the   inlellectnal   exercisa^^ 
though    many  of  them  are  directed  to  subjects  of  abstract  and 
philofophicaL  inquiry^  may  be  considered  subsidiary  lolhisobjcct- 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  for  1838,  (Senate  DociiiiJeolt 
No*  25)  contained  in  an  appendix,  a  report  made  by  a  board  of 
visitors,  and  embracing  a  minute  and  critical  examinaiioQ  of  the 
-course  of  instruction.  To  these  documents  the  Superintendent 
begf  leave  U>  refer  for  a  more  detailed  view  of  this  part  of  ibe 
system* 

The  names  of  the  pupils  telectcd  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  State 
list  occurring  during  the  last  year,  are  contained  in  the  anoeied 
catalogue  mariced  A.*  These  selections  embrace,  as  will  be  per- 
cei\'ed,  two  classes  of  pupils,  viz ;  those  who  entered  the  In^titu- 
lion  for  the  ^rst  time,  and  those,  who  after  having  completed  the 
jordinary  period  of  five  years,  were  selected  for  an  additional  term- 
Those  belonging  to  the  firut  class  were  selected  for  five  yearn^  ^^^ 
those  belonging  to  the  second  for  one  year.  The  latter  weie 
selected  under  the  second  section  of  the  act  passed  on  the  18th  day 
of  April  last,  chapter  244  of  the  laws  of  1838,  which  aulborizcd 
the  extension  of  the  term  of  instruction  in  certain  cases  to  i^o 
years.     The  principles  by  which  the  Superintendent  of  Commoft 

*Tb«  lilt  of  Suite  popib  teleeteiJ  by  the  8«eret ATfj  mvked  A,  ii  emitted. 
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Schools  hns  e:xpres3ed  hb  delermintiiioii  to  be  go? eraed>  id  con- 
aeuiiug  lo  an  eMtengioa  of  ihe  teria  In  eadi  ease,  will  be  9een  by 
referefica  to  an  extract  <}f  a  letter  to  the  Principal  of  the  Insiitu- 
Uon  here  with  annexeti  and  murksd  B.  The  appiicruion  q(  these 
principles  seenifi  to  remdt,  as  a  mutter  of  propriety^  if  not  of  iiece&- 
miji  from  tlie  considemtioQi  with  which  the  reconimendatioa  of 
an  e%tenaion  of  ilie  term*  on  which  the  provisions  referred  tci  was 
founded,  was  urged  upon  the  LegislaUire  in  I  he  report  of  the 
Superintendent  for  the  year  183S,  Aasenibly  Document  No.  26 
anil  in  the  accompanying  report  of  the  hoard  of  visitors. 

The  provlgions  of  the  Legislature  for  the  support  of  this  insti- 

iuLioo  have  been  very  liberal :  and  it  is  but  just  to  add  I  hat  its 

muni6cence  has  not  been  misapplied.     Ii  may  be  truly  said  that 

the  establishtnent  reflects  great  credit  on  the  Slate*    A  thorough 

reform  wm  introduced  under  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 

present  Superintendent  of  Commoo  School^ij  with  the  aid  of  the 

prefl*jnt  Principal  ;  and  its  continued  prosperity  under  the  new 

order  of  thinga  is  mainly  due  to  the  ability,  zeal  and  eHkient 

exertions  of  the  luiter*     The  Superintendent  cannot  forbear  to 

add,  that  g^eai  praise  i^  due  to  the  board  of  directors^  cousiistingof 

gentlemen  belonging  to  the  city  of  New- York,  many  of  wtiom 

ha^e  devoted  themselves  for  years  to  a  watchful  supervision  of  the 

intercsig  of  the  lr«9iitution,  at  no  small  personal  inconvenience, 

without  compensation  for  their  services,  and  with  no  other  motive 

than  that  of  co-operating  with  the  State  authorities  in  making  the 

ino0t  useful  application  of  the  public  bounty  for  the  inteUeclual 

itnprovemeut  of  a  class,  which  Providence  has  visited  with  one  nf 

ka  beiivieat  afflictions.  JOHN  A.  DIX, 

SuperiniGndent  ^/  Common  HchoQls^ 
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(B.)      . 

Extraci  of  a  commimicafion/rom  the  Superintendent  of  CimP^ 
mon  SctioolSf  to  the  Pvbicipal  of  the  N,  Y.  Listitution  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Du?nb. 

STATE  OF  NEW-VORK,      } 
iECitLTjiiv'i  or  rice  j 

Albania,  Ma]/ ISf  1838, 

SlE— 

■  Your  leUer  of  ihe  28?li  ult,  wan  received  durini^  my  nbsence 
from  llie  ciiy,  aiul  since  my  rt^turn  1  have  not  been  able  uiiul 
ta-(Jay,  to  give  to  I  he  iice  [lasseil  \\i  the  Inie  eesdon  cf  rhe  Le^isKv 
tui'e  such  an  exaaiinaliun  as  to  eimble  nic  to  answer  clellniiefy 
your  inquiriea  in  relaiton  lo*  (he  true  const rucikjn  lo  be  given  to  it, 
Tlie  canclusions  lo  whicfi  t  have  mine  aic  ad  follovvjj  : 
leL  Thai  there  is  no  insuperable  olijecrion  lo  the  re-ud mission 
of  a  pupil  who  Ka^  been  but  hvt  years  al  i.he  Inhiiiutiou. 

2d.  l^haL  110  pnpjl  Ciiii  he  continued  in  the  inj^iitntJon  with 
the  sole  view  lo  liit?  perfeeHon  in  a  rnecluinical  art.  Hid  intellect- 
ual confliiiou  must  l>e  such  m  to  make  ii  propter  1:7  erteud  his 
term  of  instruction.  Btitl^  i  ihirik  it  not  inipniper  lo  lake  inlo 
consideration  the  advatilnges  fo  be  antieipafed  from  fiis  improve- 
ment Pu  a  knowledge  of  the  trade  which  fie  i:^  barnirifj,  aud  la 
allow  it  to  have  au  influence  on  the  queBtion  of  extending  his 
lenn. 

3d.  No  pupil  can  be  retained  in  the  Tnf*ti(ution  an  account  of 
the  inability  of  his  pflrer*i^  tosapparl  him,  nor  can  thbcircuni- 
stance  fjave  any  inSueuce  in  puling  the  quei^tton  of  extend itrg 
his  term  of  iti&irucunn.  If  l>e  i.s  nni  a  fit  subject  for  iostrticiioiij 
nor  likely  Lo  be  improved  in  any  oificr  way  than  by  giving  him 
a  support,  he  cannot  be  retiihicd.  He  mui^t  be  supf ported  by  hk 
friendtt,  or  if  he  has  none  o(  sufficient  peeunitiry  ability,  by  ihe 
old  off  he  local  antlujriue.-^  of  the  county  or  town  iu  which  he  resides* 
4t[L  No  pupil  cua  becuniiuued  in  the  Jn^tituibn  longer  ilian 
one  year  after  the  expiration  of  live  years  from  ihe  tin*e  of  his  ad- 
mission, unless  at  the  exfifration  of  the  sixth  year,  it  is  manifestly 
necessary  or  proper  that  he  should  he  conUbued  for  liue  year 
more*  All  the  selections  for  coiiiinuatjce,  therefore,  will  be  for 
one  year. 

Before  peleciing  the  pupils  for  an  extension  of  their  term  of  in- 
slrtiction,  I  shall  require  a  fonnal  recommendation  of  the  diiectors 
of  the  [nstitution,  setting  forth  that  the  indiv id uiibrecomn tended 
for  the  addUionul  l«nti  hftve  been  examinfd  by  the  board,  ami 
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thai  their  intellectual  condklon,  is,  in  ihe  opinion  of  the  board, 
such  ae  to  render  it  desfrable  and  proper  to  retain  them  with  a 
View  to  their  mental  improvement.  Where  improvement  in  a 
mechanical  nrt  k  the  principal  ground  for  extending  the  term,  ii 
ehoutd  be  stated. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  say  on  what  principles  a  fur* 
thcr  extenaion  of  the  tanti  of  instruction  should  be  made  to  those 
pupils  who  shall  have  been  six  yearg  at  the  Institution,  By  re- 
ference to  my  annual  report  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  page  ll^  you 
^11  perceive  that  1  have  supposed  such  an  extension  would  only 
be  allowed  in  extraordinary  casea. 


CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 


1,  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Inatituiion  in  all  respects,  cloih- 
ing  Mid  traveling  expeDses  excepted,  at  the  rale  of  ooe  hundred  and 
tkiriy  dollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by 
the  loBtimtioTi  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirtj  dol' 
Ian.     Paymeat  is  required  aemi -annually  in  advance. 

II.'  The  reg'utar  lime  of  admission  Is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fifieenih  of  August  lo  the  first  of  October. 
No  pupil  win  be  received  ai  any  other  lime]  except  in  very  extraof- 
i^ary  eases. 

II I  -  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  con* 
tequeaeo  of  absence  on  any  account  whatever  except  sicknesSj  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

IV,  Pupils  are  ai  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  Inatk 
tutiun,  without  extra  charge, 

y.  Applicants  for  admission  Bhould  be  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty-five  years.  The  Insiituiion  will  not  hold  itself  bound 
to  receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  dia- 
cretion, 

VI  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bilk,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VI L  Applications  from  a  distunce,  letters  of  inquiry^  &c.,  must 
be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution*  The  ee-» 
lection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  th« 
subject  must  be  addressed* 

Vni*  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admis&ion  of  anj  individual, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application* 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

JAMES  MILNOK,  Prendent 
H*  P.  PEET,  Secretary, 
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coNDiTiorra  of  adhission* 
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The  ftbove  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  la  subjected.  Station erj  and  the 
necesaary  school-hooka  are  fumiahed  by  the  Instituiion.  No  extra 
charge  is  made,  in  case  of  sicknesa^  for  medical  attendance^  medicinef, 
or  other  necessary  provisions. 

£t  19  suggested  id  the  friends  of  deaf  mute  children ^  that  the  namei 
of  ftimiUar  objecu  may  be  taught  them  with  comparauve  ease  before 
their  admission^  and  that  the  poaaeaaion  of  such  knowledge  in  any 
degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement-  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  'm 
Ukewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject^  it 
is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or 
eopieSf  preparatory  to  aH  mission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  preri- 
onaly  made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

Id  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  InatitutioDi  it  is  detirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  is  r^juested. 

L  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original  consti^ 
tutional  defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident^  And  if  sO| 
in  what  way,  and  at  what  time  ? 

%  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family ,  or  among 
any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred  j  and  how^  and 
when  produced  7 

3,  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  em- 
ployed  to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  t 

4,  Hare  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  and 
is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode  of 
forming  letters  with  a  pen  ? 

5,  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as 
palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs  ;  or  does  he 
01  she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 

S.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents  1 
T  [f  either  of  the  parenta  is  dead,  has  a  second  connexion  been 
formed  by  marriage  t 
8,  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  f 
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TWENTY-FIRST    ANNUAL   REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directora  of  ihe  New- York  Inatilution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  submit  to  the  Le^yature 
their  twenty-first  annual  report,  embracing  a  record  of  their  do- 
ings and  the  condition  of  the  establishment  under  their  care,  fur 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ihiriy-nine. 

During  this  period  the  objects  of  their  care  and  solicitude  have, 
through  the  smiles  of  a  gracioua  Providence,  been  exempted^ 
almogt  wholly,  from  the  visitations  of  severe  sickness.  The  health 
of  all  has  been  continued,  subject  only  to  those  slight  interruptions 
incident  to  childhood,  and  which  irregularity  of  diet  or  exposure 
to  the  changes  of  temperature  are  wont  to  occasion  \  thus  afford- 
ing very  Batisfactory  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the  location 
and  the  healthiness  of  the  climate. 

While  expressing  the  pleasure  which  such  a  state  of  things  so 
justly  awakens,  we  are  called  upon  to  notice  the  heavy  loss  which 
this  Board  has  recently  sustained  in  the  death  of  Henry  L  Wyck- 
off,  Esq*  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  efiacient  co-laborers.  Associ- 
ciated  with  him  in  works  of  philanthropy,  we  can  bear  une- 
quivocal testimony  to  the  zeal,  efficiency  and  sound  discretioQ 
with  which  he  discharged  his  duties.  As  a  man  of  business, 
prompt  and  intelligent,  and  a  citizen  of  honest  and  sterling  integ- 
rity, ready  always  to  support,  by  a  sacrifice  of  private  considera- 
tiOQs,  the  best  interests  of  society,  his  natne  will  not  be  sooa 
forgotten. 
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TWBNTT-FIRST   ANNUAL   mtPOAT. 

The  disbursements  for  the  year,  including  the  balance  of  two 
ihousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars  and  tw^enty-two 
cents  due  to  the  Treasurer,  amount  to  twenty-eight  thousand  and 
fifty-eight  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents.  Of  this  sum  eleven 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  eighteen  cents  were  paid  on 
the  contract  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  forms  an  aggregate 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars 
and  forty-eight  cents,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents.  The 
Treasurer's  account,  which  is  hereunto  annexed,  and  marked 
No.  2,  may  be  referred  to  for  a  more  specific  detail. 

The  returns  of  pupils  resident  in  the  Institution,  at  the  date 
of  the  last  report,  embraced  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  names. 
During  the  year,  thirty-seven  have  been  admitted,  and  twenty- 
three  discharged,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  actual  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine;  showing  an  increase  of 
fourteen  since  the  presentation  of  the  last  report.  This  number 
is  larger  than  has  been  embraced  in  any  former  report,  and 
exceeds  that  for  whose  education  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
State,  by  the  supervisors  of  counties  and  private  individuals. 
This  has  arisen  from  an  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of  this  Board 
to  reject  any  applicant,  of  proper  age  and  capacity,  who  may 
have  been  selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
for  admission  into  the  Institution. 

The  trades  taught  at  the  Institution  have  been  prosecuted  as 
heretofore,  and  with  the  like  success.  They  are  shoemakiog, 
tailoring,  cabinet-making,  bookbinding  and  gardening.  All  the 
male  pupils,  except  those  that  are  too  young,  and  are  physically 
disabled  from  engaging  in  any  handicraft  employment,  work,  io 
the  intervals  of  study,  at  one  or  the  other  of  these  branches,  from 
three  to  four  and  a  half  hours  daily.  The  females  are  taught 
plain  sewing,  and  those  who  desire  it  are  instructed  in  tailoring 
and  the  folding  and  sewing  of  books.    By  this  arrangement  the 
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time  out  of  school  ia  usefully  Epent,  which^  otherwise^  would  be 
wasted  or  turned  to  small  accouriL 

The  enlargement  of  the  building  by  the  addUiong  made  in 
1838,  and  so  fully  described  in  the  report  of  that  year,  has  fur- 
nished ample  accommodations  lo  meet  all  the  wants  and  exigen- 
cies of  Lha  Institution.  So  tlmt  notwithstanding  the  unusual 
number  of  pupils  at  present  residing  in  the  establishment,  not  the 
slightest  incoiivenience  ia  felt  from  want  of  room  by  any  member 
of  the  family.  While  the  number  and  size  of  the  apartments 
add  to  the  facilities  for  preserving  order  and  regularity  throughout, 
they  contribute  also  to  the  health  and  pleasure  of  all  concerned. 
No  change  has  been  made  in  the  department  of  instruction 
during  the  past  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  return  of  Mr.  D, 
E.  Bartletf^  whose  resignation  was  announced  in  the  last  report. 
The  Board  are  happy  lo  state  that  they  feel  full  confidence  in  the 
efficiency  and  skill  exhibited  by  those  engaged  in  this  department 
of  the  Institution. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  intellectual  improvement,  as  ap- 
pears from  their  repeated  examinations,  is  such  as  to  answer  the 
just  expectations  of  the  Board.  We  refrain,  however,  from  any 
erpresBion  of  opinion  on  this  as  well  as  other  departments  of  the 
Institutionj  and  content  ourselves  with  the  bare  recital  of  the 
(acts  which  may  serve  to  lead  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  its  true 
character  and  condition*  At  the  close  of  the  academical  year, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  hia  oflScial  capacity  as  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  according  to  the  provisions  of  law,  visited 
the  Institution  in  connexion  with  a  committee  of  visiters,  and  in- 
stituted such  an  examination  into  its  various  departments,  and 
especially  its  intellectual^  as  was  demanded  by  his  ofiicial  obliga- 
tiona.  The  gentlemen  composing  the  committee  occupy  a  dis- 
tinguiBhed  rank  in  public  estimation,  on  account  of  their  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  and  their  moral  worth*  As  the  resuU 
of  this  examination,  therefore,  the  Legislature  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  minute  and  impartial  report^  on  all  points  pertaining  to  it* 
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siaDding  and  mode  of  operations.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  are  nnwilling  to  occupy  any  portion  of  the  ground  which  tbe 
committee  may  claim  as  their  appropriate  domain,  or  anticipate 
by  any  remarks  of  our  own,  their  official  statements,  which  are 
not  liable  to  a  suspicion  of  bias,  either  to  censure  or  praise. 

F'rom  some  of  the  most  distinguished  institutions  abroad,  both 
on  the  conthient  and  in  Great  Britain,  the  Board  are  happy  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several  printed  documents,  in  ex- 
change for  our  own  publications.  Mutual  civilities  of  a  like  kind 
liave  also  passed  between  this,  and  such  institutions  in  other 
States  of  the  Union,  as  are  accustomed  to  issue  annual  reports. 
This  friendly  interchange  it  is  hoped  may  be  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  other  establishments  of  a  similar  nature,  for  it  caDnot 
Eje  doubted,  that  the  recorded  results  of  the  experience  of  each 
will  be  mutually  beneficial,  in  arriving  at  general  conclusioofl 
with  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  reaching  the  object  we  have  in 
view,  the  elevation  of  the  deaf  mute  to  the  dignity  of  a  thinking 
and  rational  being.  A  short  analysis  of  those  more  recently  re- 
ceived, may  be  found  in  the  appendix,  in  continuation  of  tbe 
notices  in  our  eighteenth  report. 

At  a  period  when  the  art  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has 
attained  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  that  which  marks  it  at 
die  present  day,  when  its  claim  upon  the  public  philanthropy  are 
BO  extensively  acknowledged  throughout  all  christian  coromuni- 
tses,  and  when  it  is  pursued  in  many  countries  with  all  the  sys- 
tem and  methods  which  its  successful  prosecution  requires,  it  is 
interesting  to  revert  to  the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  and  the 
successive  steps  which  distinguished  its  early  development.  Such 
a  retrospect  cannot  fail  to  gratify  every  friend  of  humanity,  by 
showing  how  much  has  been  accomplished  in  a  space  of  time 
comparatively  brief,  and  indicating,  at  the  same  time,  with  what 
i:enainty,  truth  and  benevolence  will  ever  prevail  over  prejudice 
and  bigotry,  and  with  what  success  persevering  effort,  however  in 
it^eir  feeUe,  will  at  length  surmount  the  most  formidable  difikuliy. 
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Tlie  early  history  of  the  world  affords  us  oo  evidence  that  a 
desire  to  relieve  ibeTnisrortunesof  the  unhappy  deaf  and  dumb, 
ever,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  ages,  animated  the  minds  of 
men,  Hartily  iadoed  do  wa  find  a  mention  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  class  of  persons,  and  whenever  such  a  meoiion  does  occur, 
it  is  accompiinied  with  some  intimation  of  the  entire  hopeleasnesa 
of  their  situation,  or  it  may  be  with  same  expression  of  loathing 
for  their  persons^  as  if  they  had  been  marked  out  by  heaven  as 
objects  of  its  wrath.  They  were  deprived  of  the  common  civil 
rights  of  man,  thrust  out  of  the  pale  of  societyj  and  even  some- 
times, condemned  to  death  by  violence*  It  seems  strange  to  ut, 
with  our  present  degree  of  light,  that  men  of  cultivated  niindsj 
the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  greatness  of  who9C 
genius  makes  them  still  iu  their  tombs  the  objects  of  veneratioa 
to  mankind,  should  have  yielded  to  prejudices  so  unworthy  of 
their  exalted  intellects,  or  have  failed  to  perceive  and  acknowledge 
the  sole  and  simple  distinction^  which  causes  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  differ  from  their  fellow  men. 

U  seems  strange  that  they  should  have  confounded  an  infirmi- 
ty, which  is  merely  organic,  with  mental  imbecility,  or  have  been 
unable  to  distinguish  between  a  physical  privation,  and  a  deficien- 
cy of  the  intellectual  powers  common  to  the  race.  The  fact, 
howevefj  is  undoubted.  For  the  prejudices  of  antiquity  toward 
the  class  of  which  we  are  speaking  were  founded,  not  on  the  ig- 
norance of  that  class,  which  must  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  imperfect  means  of  communicating  with  the  world,  but  on 
their  supposed  incapacity  from  their  original  intellectual  constitu- 
tion to  become  better  informed,  even  were  their  calamity  removed. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that,  with  the  prevalence  of  Christianity 
in  Europe,  prejudices  unfounded  as  these  would  shortly  disap- 
pear»  Such  was  not,  however,  the  case*  The  strange  doctrine, 
that,  by  the  calamity  of  deafness,  Heaven  had  seen  fit  to  exhibit 
a  palpable  mark  of  its  displeasure  toward  the  unfortunate  sub- 
je<^ts  of  it,  continued  to  prevail.      Some  reason  for  this  may,  per- 
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who  occupied  the  rank  of  constable  of  Castile.  This  person  was 
seen  in  Spain  by  Kenelm  Digby,  who  states  that  be  was  able  to 
understand  speech  from  the  motion  of  the  speaker's  lips,  and  also 
himself  to  articulate  distinctly. 

The  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  seems  to  have  been 
destined  to  but  a  brief  existence  in  the  country  of  its  birth.  After 
the  time  of  Bonet,  it  fell  into  disuse ;  at  least  we  find  not  more 
than  one  instance  mentioned  in  which  it  was  practised.  In  Italy 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  one  or  two  writers,  and  in  England) 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  there  sprung  up  a  number  of  instruc- 
tors. Of  these,  the  principal  was  Wallis,  professor  of  mathema- 
tics in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  labored  with  some  success 
in  this  department  of  education.  But  the  English  instructors  by 
no  means  attained  the  striking  results  recorded  of  Ponce  and 
Bonet.  In  Holland,  the  names  most  usually  associated  with  the 
infancy  of  this  art,  are  those  of  Van  Helmont,  and  Conrad 
Amman.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  how  great  was  the  real  success 
of  these  teachers,  particularly  the  first,  in  consequence  of  the 
incredible  rapidity  with  which  they  claim  to  have  surmounted  the 
difiiculties  of  their  task.  Van  Helmont  asserts  that  in  three 
weeks  he  enabled  a  deaf  mute  to  answer,  articulately,  questions 
in  like  manner  addressed  to  him ;  and  Amman,  while  he  admits 
the  difficulties  he  was  obliged  to  encounter,  says  that  in  three 
months  or  a  year  he  attained  satisfactory  results.  These  instruc- 
tors, as  some  have  done  since  their  time,  assumed  it  to  be  utterly 
impossible  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  any  purpose,  without 
making  them  articulators.  They  attributed  something  of  a 
divine  character  to  oral  language,  a  character,  which,  they  main- 
tained, in  the  original  state  of  innocence  in  which  roan  was 
created,  rendered  speech  sufficiently  efficacious  to  set  aside  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  in  other  words  to  work  miracles*  It  is  un- 
necessary, for  the  present  purpose,  to  detail  the  particulars  of  their 
extravagant  creed. 

Germany,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  pro- 
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duced  a  large  number  of  instructors  ;  while  in  Holland,  England 
and  Spain,  the  art  was  shortly  forgotten.     In  the  year  1718, 
Greorge  Raphel  published  a  work,  in  which  he  gave  the  results  of 
his  experience,  la  the  education  of  three  of  his  own  children. 
Many  others,  in  a  more  extended  hUtory,  might  deserve  a  notice; 
but  the  individual  whose  name  is  moat  frequently  mentioned 
among  the  early  German  instructorsj  was  Samuel  Heinicke,  the 
director  of  the  first  institution  ever  publicly  endowed,  which  was 
established  at  LeipziCj  in   ITTS.     Heinicke  way  remarkable  for 
any  thing  but  the  courtesy  with  which  he  met  the  arguments  of 
those  who  controverted  the  justice  of  hia  views.    Hit*  disposition 
appears  to  have  been  intolerant  and  overbearing.     He  was  cha- 
racterized by  excessive  self-conceit,  and  in  his  statements  of  liis 
Buccesa  he  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  exaggeration.     Ho 
asserted,  for  example,  that  in  six  weeks  he  had  tauglit  a  pupil 
to  answer  correctly  in  writing,  whatever  questions  were  proposed- 
Though  living  so  long  after  the  art  of  instructing  deaf-mutes 
bad  been  known  and  practised  in  his  own,  and  in  other  countries, 
he  still  assumed  to  himself  the  honor  of  its  invention, .  Tbia 
might  have  been  a  just  assumption,  had  it  ever  been  made  to  ap- 
pear that  his  methods  were  distinguished  by  any  thing  essential- 
ly  novel.     But,  so  far  as  is  at  the  present  time  known,  such  was 
not  the  case. 

In  France,  before  the  period  of  regular  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  names  of  but  four  instructors  are  recorded. 
These  are  Feather  VaniUj  Pereire,  Ernaud  and  the  Abb^  Des- 
champs*  Pereir^  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  successful, 
but  he  carefully  kept  his  processes  secret  from  the  world.  In 
1749  he  presented  two  of  his  pupils  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
of  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  valuable  compensatioQ 
for  his  invention. 

The  instructor  who  next  claims  attention,  and  whose  labors 
availed  to  accomplish  more  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
than  those  of  any  other  who  haB  ever  appeared,  is  the  Abb4  De 
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I'Epe6.     From  his  time,  this  department  of  education  has  con- 
tinued to  occupy  80  great  and  constantly  increasing  a  share  of 
the  public  attention,  that  Degerando,  in  his  history  of  the  art, 
has  made  it  the  separating  epoch  between  the  two  great  periods, 
into  which  he  has  divided  his  subject.    Up  to  tliis  time,  there  bad 
been  neither  system,  nor  mutual  understanding  prevailing  among 
instructors,  nor,  in  many  cases,  had  one  been  aware  even  of  tbe 
previous  existence  of  others.     Most  of  those  who  had  giv^n  their 
time  and  thouorh(s  to  the  task  of  educating  the  deaf,  had  done  it 
in  the  hope  of  gain.      They  had  kept  their  methods  profoundly 
secret,  and  bad,  from  time  to  time,  made  overtures  to  govern- 
ments to  disclose  them  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.    Whenever 
they  chanced  to  encounter  others  laboring  in  the  same  field;  so 
far  from  hailing  them  as  brethren,  and  co-laborers  in  a  benevo- 
lent work,  they  manifested  a  petty  jealousy  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  genuine  philanthropy.     During  this  earlier 
period,  moreover,  each  instructor  limited  himself  to  the  educatioa 
of  a  few  ;  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  all  applicants  were 
unknown.     Each  was  also  the  inventor  of  his  own  processes,  and 
though  these  were  often  essentially  the  same,  they  were  again 
and  again  devised  anew.     Dying  likewise,  in  general,  with  their 
inventors,  they  did  not  serve  as  contributions  to  a  common  stock 
of  information,  nor  afford  to  succeeding  laborers  the  means  of 
improving  their  processes. 

De  l'Epe6  commenced  his  labors  in  the  year  1760,  and  died  ia 
the  year  1789.  Since;  as  has  just  been  stated,  up  to  this  time, 
there  had  been  no  union  of  effort  among  instructors,  nor  any  at- 
tempt to  prepare  persons  for  the  task  of  teaching,  the  art  roay 
be  assumed  to  have  been  as  much  in  its  infancy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  period  of  tlio  history,  as  it  was  of 
course  at  that  of  the  first.  Thus  it  is  only  within  the  limited 
period  of  time  that  has  passed,  since  De  VE\yt€  lived,  that  this  art 
can  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  progressive  state  De  I'Epee  him- 
self was  a  man  to  command  our  veneration,  not  so  much  for  tbe 
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rilllancy  of  his  talents^  as  for  ihe  benevolence  of  his  heart;  not 
a  much  for  his  own  emioent  success  ia  the  labors  upoa  which 
.e  entered,  as  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  strove  to  inspire  others 
*fiLh  the  feelings  which  animated  himself^  and  to  prepare  them, 
•y  imparting  the  ii^ht  of  his  experience,  to  enter  upon  the  same 
leld  with  greater  advaninges.     He  it  was,  who  turned  the  prao- 
ice  of  this  art  from  a  gainful  speculaUon,  into  a  charily  ;  who 
jave  of  his  own  means,  that  the  unfortunate  ml^ht  enjoy  <he 
ilessings  of  educatioHj  instead  of  selling  to  ihem^  what  numbers 
treunfortunalely  too  poor  to  buy.       It  was  his  ardent  desire,  a 
iesire  which  was  in  a  measure  gratifiedj  to  aee  other  teachers  in- 
structed by  himself,  establiahing  other  schoolsj  wherever  ihiTe 
jrere  suitable  subjects  to  be  educated.      Degerando,  accordingly, 
:alla  the  period  which  commences  with  him,  the  period  of  inatiiu- 
tione.      De  TEpe^  labored  for  nearly  thirty  yearsj  without  ^uy 
souutenance  from  the  great,  and  with  little  ooiice  from  the  be- 
nevolent   His  own  limited  means  sustained  the  school  which  he 
bad  founded,  and  his  own  ceaseless  toil  rendered  it  a  means  of 
extending  to  a  very  large  number,  the  benefits  of  a  respectable 
education ,      The  attainments  of  his  pupils  were,  indeed,  for  the 
most  part,  far  less  brilliant  than  those  of  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, who  still  practised  the  art  on  a  more  selfish  plan  \  but  if 
their  intellectual  culture  was  inferior  to  what,  under  more  favor- 
able auspiceif  it  migiit  have  been,  their  hearts  were  imbued  with 
the  overflowing  goodness  of  their  master,  and  they  wxni  back  to 
the  wodd  not  only  wiser,  but  better,  in  a  much  higher  degree. 

The  perseverance  of  De  TEpee,  at  length  convinced  the  scep- 
tical of  the  duty  of  making  a  permanent  provision  for  the  edu- 
mion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Bnt  it  was  not  until  after  his 
d^lh,  tliat  the  school  which  lie  had  founded,  passed  under  the 
patronage  of  the  French  government,  with  the  title  of  the  Royal 
Instiuition  of  France,  Besides  this,  there  were  at  that  lime  but 
Lhiee  inititutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  though  a  few  private 
icboolfl  had  been  opened  in  diflferent  places.      The  rapid  march 
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of  improvement  ia  this  respect,  will  be  obvious  from  the  fact, 
that  there  are  at  present  in  existence  in  the  world,  nearly,  or 
quite  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  uncommon  talents,  lively  zeal  and  remarkable  success  of 
the  instructor  who  immediately  followed  De  PEpe^,  were  causes 
which  contributed  greatly  to  excite  the  public  interest,  and  to  Id- 
crease  the  popular  bias  in  favor  of  an  institution  which  had  been 
so  long  neglected.  Sicard  was  a  man  of  no  common  order. 
Systematic  and  logical  in  his  habits  of  thought,  he  proceeded  to 
give  to  his  method  of  instruction  a  degree  of  regularity  which  it 
had  wanted  in  the  hands  of  others.  He  wrote  extensively  on 
the  subject,  and  his  works  have  been  made  the  principal  guide  in 
many  schools  of  more  recent  date.  Of  the  merit  of  bis  pro- 
cesses, and  of  the  wisdom  of  some  of  his  theoretic  notions  there 
have  been,  and  still  are  diversities  of  opinion,  but  of  the  evideoce 
of  ability  which  they  exhibit,  and  of  the  success  of  their  practi- 
cal application  in  his  own  hands,  there  can  be  none. 

Since  the  time  of  De  TEpe^  and  Sicard  .the  multiplication  of 
schools  and  instructors  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  of  them  individually  here.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  since  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  history  of  this  art,  in  this  second 
period  of  its  existence,  consists  chiefly  in  the  publications,  theo- 
retic and  practical,  to  which  its  progress  has  given  rise.  The 
prominent  points  of  difference  between  instructors  of  the  present 
day  have,  howevfsr,  been  more  or  less  fully  exhibited  in  the  pa^ 
reports  of  this  Institution.  It  would  be  aside  from  the  object  at 
present  in  view  to  present  them  again  here. 

The  circumstances  attendant  on  the  creation  of  the  earli^ 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  own  country  are  too 
generally  known  to  require  repetition.  America  possesses  novf 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  schools  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  the  world,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  prospect  that,  at  a  day 
not  very  distant,  there  will  remain  nothing  to  desire  in  the  way 
of  public  provision  for  the  wants  of  this  interesting  class  of  p^^ 
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8ans.  When  we  look  back  upon  what  has  been  done  among  ub, 
within  little  more  than  twenty  yeara,  we  have  every  reason  to 
encourage  us  in  the  belief  that  our  country  will  never  be  behind 
any  other  iu  a  work  which  so  strongly  re£om mends  itself  lo  the 
best  feeliogfl  of  the  heart 

Ic  has  just  been  observed  that,  within  the  later  period  of  the 
history  we  have  been  conaidering,  the  pubhcations  which  hava 
been  made,  and  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  between 
iastructorsj  aa  to  the  wisest  modes  of  practice  and  the  compara- 
live  merit  of  systems,  are  the  principal  matters  of  intere&t.     In 
this  respect  the  earlier  and  later  period  essentially  dilfer.     It  was 
m  regard  to  the  mechanical  means  of  communicating  language 
to  the  deaf  and  the  raost  judicious  modea  of  enabling  them  to 
employ  it,  that  the  attention  of  the  earlier  instructors  was  directed. 
The    great   questions  among  them  were,  whether  the  learner 
should  be  left  to  depend  on  writing  only,  or  taught  to  articulate  ; 
to  read  simply,  or  to  comprehend  the  motion  of  the  lips  of  a 
apeaker ;  whether  designs  should  be  largely  employed  in  convey- 
ing ideas  of  objects,  whether  signs  of  action  should  be  cultivated 
or  suppressed,  or  whether  the  manual  alphabet  should  occupy  a 
prominent  or   subordinate  rank  among  the  instruments  of  in- 
struction.     Among  the  earlier  teachers  the  great  merit  of  a  sys- 
tem consisted  in  its  giving  more  or  less  prominence  to  one  or 
another  of  the  means  of  communicatioo  with  the  deaf;  with 
the  later  it  has  been  esteemed  of  much  higher  importance  with 
what  method  ideas  and  words  should  be  classified^  and  in  what 
order  presented  to  the  mind.     The  subject  has,  therefore,  in  later 
limesj  assumed  the  character  of  a  science,  a  character  which  did 
not  previously  belong  to  it* 

The  energies  of  many  minds  have  already  been  directed  to  the 
study  of  this  science,  and^  in  theory,  its  main  principles  may  be 
considered  to  be  settled.  But  in  the  complete  application  to 
practice  of  these  principles,  all  instructors  find  that  a  great  labor 
remains  yet  to  be  accomplished.     Much  study  of  the  principles 
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of  general  grammar,  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  particular  lan- 
guages, is  yet  necessary,  in  order  that  their  elements  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  learner,  in  the  most  judicious  and  ef- 
fectual manner.     The  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
may,  therefore,  be  said,  notwithstanding  what  it  has  accomplish- 
ed in  past  time,  to  be  materially  in  arrears  of  the  sciea6e.     There 
is,  consequently,  no  less  occasion  at  the  present  time,  tbaa  there 
has  been  at  any  period  hehetofore,  for  a  continuation  of  effort  af- 
ter improvement.    Indeed,  since  the  instructors  of  this  day  may 
be  said  to  labor  in  the  light  afforded  by  the  just  theoretical  views 
which  have  been  taken  of  their  peculiar  task^  they  have  more 
encouragement  to  attempt  improvements  in  practice :  for  they  are 
able,  in  advance,  to  assign  to  themselves  what  is  the  immediate 
and  what  the  ultimate  object  to  be  attained  by  each  course  of  ef- 
fort, and  to  give  a  reason,  satisfactory  to  their  own  minds,  why 
such  should  be  their  aim.     It  was  otherwise  in  the  in&ncy  of 
the  art.    The  reasons  determining  a  teacher  to  present  the  pecu- 
liarities of  written  or  spoken  language  in  one  order  rather  than 
in  another,  were  of  a  superficial  and  insignificant  character.    la 
many  respects,  perhaps,  his  course  was  directed  as  much  by  acci- 
dent, as  by  any  other  cause.    This  was  a  consequence  of  having 
no  settled  principles  of  theory — no  predetermined  laws  by  which 
to  test  the  comparative  merits  of  different  modes  of   practice. 
And  here  we  see  the  practical  advantage  of  correct  theoretical 
views,  even  though  the  theory  may  exact  more  than  the  ad- 
vancement of  art  enables  us  to  supply.     It  stands,  nevertheless, 
as  a  light  to  inform  us  when  we  are  walking  in  the  right  way, 
and  when  deviating  from  it,  though  we  may  be  iwc  distant  from 
the  point  of  perfection  desired. 

The  art  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  more  stationary  at  the  present  day,  than  it  has  been  in 
past  times.  Its  gradual  progress  in  improvement  may  be  traced 
even  down  to  the  latest  period ;    and  we  have  little  reason  to 
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doubt  that  aDother  half  century  will  have  rendered  it  as  much 
more  efficient  than  at  present^  as  il  is  now  superior  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  its  methods,  and  the  unvarying  success  of  its  resuEUj  to 
the  same  imperfect  art  as  practised  half  a  century  ago. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directora, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  Secretary, 
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LIST    OF    PUPILS 

fii  th  NoihYork  ImttituHon  for  the  instruction  of  the  Dc^fand  Dumb,  D&i.Z\,  183a 

MALES, 

Ackley,  John  ,W.  - 

Araold,  Cha^fles  H. 

Atkins,  John  H.    - 

Ayres,  Oliver,  - 

Bakec»  Abel  B.      - 

Eakefj  George^ 

Baniater,  Luther^  - 

Earnhart,  Jacob, 

Barton,  Ebenezer, 

Beaa,  George, 

Beiiedict^  Isaac^     - 

Bentley,  Taber, 

ElowerSj  Cyrus  R, 

Boawortbj  Joseph  S. 

Bragg,  Isaac, 

Brag^j  WilLian>< 

Brown  Sylvester  P. 

Brosvn,  Daniel  D* 

Burchard,  George  S. 

Burgess,  Peter, 

Burbngham,  William  A 

Campbell,  Franklin, 
Canline,  Richard  H 
Cary,  Milk,       - 
Oark,  Alfred, 
^lark,  John  Oliver, 
^lark,  Thomas,     . 
^^onkbn,  Abraham, 
^^ffvert,  Jamed  E,  - 


Siockportf       - 
^         -     Troy, 

COOKTT* 

Coiiirwhia, 
-     Rtmsda^, 

d,      -         - 

do. 

-  WalkUl,     - 
Montgomery^  - 

-  Dry  den  J      - 
Pierpont^ 

-  Canton, 

Orange. 

do, 
Totnpkins. 
SL  LawrencB* 
do. 

jy^W'York,      - 

Mw-YoTk\ 

.      Syracuse f    - 
mw-York,      - 

-     Otinndaga. 
mw-York. 

^          -      Uniojwatej 

^     Dutchess. 

FanAersvilltj  - 
-     SwedfUf 

Cattaraugus, 
*     Monroe. 

Oiiaco,  ' 

Onondaga. 

.          -          do. 

do 

Salina^   - 

do. 

-     Pitcaim,    - 

'     St.  Lawrence. 

Walerlown^     - 

Jefferson, 

n  A.              do.    - 

-     J^ew^York. 
do. 

-     Bem^ 

Wawarsing^    - 
^     fVut  Milford, 

-    Mhany. 
Vhitr. 

*     J^cw-Jersey. 

Otisco^    - 
-     Jersey  City^ 

Onondaga. 
-     Bergtn,  JV.  J, 
Gencstt. 

-     CoeymanB^ 

-     Aihamj. 
Fa/e*- 

■1 
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Crandall,  Henry  B.  - 
Crawford,  William  M.   • 
Crept0,  Christian, 
Cummings,  Robert, 
Cartis,  John,     - 
Darrow,  John, 
Deniston,  Benjamin  F. 
Driscall,  Ransom, 
Duncan,  Nathan  M.  - 
Farrell,  Nicholas,  - 
Ferris,  Joseph  Fox,  - 
Fish,  Augustus,     - 
Fitzgerald,  William  O. 
Gamage,  Gilbert  C.  W. 
Griswold,  Henry  E.  - 
Groesbeck,  Frederick,    • 
Gunn,  Orville,  - 
Hall,  Jacob  Lewis, 
Harding,  Harrison,   - 
Hedden,  Aaron  W. 
Herrington,  Aaron,    - 
Howell,  Davis, 
Johnson,  Elias, 
Johnson,  Abraham, 
Jones,  Josiah,   - 
Jones,  David, 
Ketchum,  Henry  C. 
Kinney,  William,  - 
Marshall,  George  B. 
Mills,  John  A. 
Munger,  John, 
McCommisky,  Francis  - 
Mc Milieu,  Thomas,  - 
Nichols,  Ebenezer, 
O'Brien,  Patrick, 
Paige,  Anson  F.   - 
Paterson,  James, 
Phinney,  William, 
Pierce,  Andrew, 
Price,  John, 
Reynolds,  Cornelius  H. 
Sheldon,  John, 
Shotwell,  John, 
Simkins,  Miron,     - 
Slater,  William  L.    - 
Smart,  Franklin,   - 


WaUrvliet^ 

Rcme^    - 
Putnam,    - 
Unadilla, 
CambtidgCf 
Corriwall^ 
Greene^ 
Momnouih, 
JVIem-  York^ 
Smyrna^ 
Olselic, 
Warwickf 
JVeW'Yorkf 
Uiica,    - 
JVew  Scotland, 
Mount  Morris^ 
Whitehall, ' 
Perrysburgh, 
Newark,     - 
Burlington, 
Brookhaven, 
mw  Pallz, 
do,       - 
JVlito-  York, 

do, 
Souih-Eaat, 
Roxbury,   - 
Southampton, 
Le  Roy,     • 
Warsaw, 
Aew- For  J!r, 
Providence, 
Canton^ 
Troy,      . 
Owego, 
Quebec, 
Champlain, 
J^ew-York, 
Washington, 
Belfast,  ' 
J^ew^York, 

do.  - 
Chemung, 
Rye,  - 
Flushing,  - 


Albany, 

^ew^York* 

Oneida, 

Washington. 

Otsego. 

Washington. 

Orange, 

Chenango. 

Monmouth  Co,  A"./. 

Aew-ForAf. 

Chenango* 

Orange, 

J>rew-York. 

Oneida. 

Albany. 

Livingston, 

Washington. 

Cattaraugus. 

Wayne» 

Otsego. 

Suffolk. 

Ulster. 

do, 
JfeuhYork. 

do. 
Putnam. 
Morris,  A".  J. 
Suffolk. 
Geneses, 

do. 
•/Veil?-  Forfc 
Saratoga. 
St.  Lawrence. 
Rensselaer. 
Tioga. 

Lower  Canada, 
Clinton. 
Aew-  York, 
Dutchess, 
Allegany, 
J^ew-York, 

do. 

Chemung. 

WesUhetter. 

Queens. 
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Bmxih,  Joiepb  H,      - 

Warwick^ 

Orange. 

Spicer,  Allen  W.  - 

Hnositk^     " 

Remseher. 

Swaysiiind,  Frederick, 

AftiJ-ForJt,      . 

Jfttp-York. 

Thomas,  Clark,     • 

BhomtilUj 

Delaware. 

Van  Benschotenj  Lnwrence 

jYcw-York,     - 

J^ew-York. 

Tanderbeck,  John  Edwaid, 

do.        ^ 

do. 

Van  Norder,  Nelson, 

Troy,      - 

Remsttaer,                                          , 

Van  Riper,  John,  - 

Pater sarif   - 

PaMsaic,  A".  J.                                   ^ 

Waiterson^  James  A. 

Vernon, - 

Oneida. 

Websier^  John  S,  - 

Mw-York, 

.Yerv-York 

Wilkina,  N,  £>enton, 

BrQ9ktyn^ 

Kings. 

F 

E  M  A  L  K  i  . 

njkMXi- 

TOWN. 

COPMTT* 

Ackley,  Sarah  C. 

Bemiingtonj    . 

Gmesee, 

Arnold,  Fantty,          : 

Tyrone f 

Sietihen, 

Arnold,  Jane, 

do.       .         . 

do. 

Austin,  Elizabeth,      , 

Plain  field,. 

Otsego* 

Baldwin,  Naomi  R 

Bloomfield^      . 

Essex  Co.  a:  J. 

BankSf  Emeline, 

Walhn,     \ 

Delaware. 

Brtnlta,  Suaan, 

do.     . 

do. 

Barnes,  Elvira^ 

JVet^-York. 

J^ew^York. 

Bottle,  Susan, 

Coisackie, 

Greene. 

Bracy,  Mary  Ann^    . 

Jffw  Haven f 

Oswego, 

Broqua^  Pauline,    , 

J^etB'York, 

J^ew^York 

Brown,  Harriet  P.      - 

Salina^ 

Onondasa. 

Brown,  Jane  L.     . 

do.     . 

do. 

Brownaon,  Mary  Ann, 

CohoctOTlj   . 

Steuben^ 

Buck,  Jane, 

Pmn-  Fan, 

YaiM. 

Bticklen,  Martha  Ann, 

fVeit  Wififitld, 

Herkimer. 

Budd,  Elizabeth  E, 

JV^xtj-  York^ 

Mw^York. 

Bailer,  Virginia, 

^"yomingf 

Putnam,  ill 

Coleman,  Odista, ,      *  , 

Gentue. 

Conner,  Catharine,    . 

J^ew-Ym^k. 

Covert,  Sarah  E. 

PaiUr, 

Yaie^^. 

Crawford,  Ro<)etta.    . 

Mooers^ 

Ciinion- 

Denton,  Lucille,    . 

J^ewjieidy     . 

Tomphins. 

Dickiaaon,  Martha,    . 

Potsdam, 

Si,  Lawrence, 

Disbrow,  Elizabeth  H, 

South  Bi-utuwick 

,    Middlesex,  If.  J, 

Dryer,  Mary,    . 

Oakkiil,      . 

Greene. 

Fearon,  Eleanor,  . 

Mw^York,      , 

Jfew^York. 

Flint,  Mary, 

Vernon, 

Ofitida, 

Gamage,  Harriet  C. 

JVew^Fori,      . 

JWiflFort. 

GarlDck,  Maria, 

CanajohariCf 

Montgomtr^* 
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Garret  r,  Catharine  Ann, 
Gene!,  Fmnces, 
Gilbcrr^  Barah  Auo, 
Gilhuoly^  Caihariiie, 
Groesbeck,  Magdalen,    . 
Harria.  Charlotte, 
He^emaii,  Mary  E. 
Hill?,  Betsey, 
Holkunf,  Clarissa,  . 
Hr>llon.  Sully  Christina, 
Holi^  Mary,  . 
Hotisffvn,  Ellen, 
Htil],  Efi^HbethJane,     . 
Umle\\  Mary, 

Jvey,   Eunice  Ann, 

Kenn^Jy,  Laura  Ann, 

Lii^r.u><ze,  Edith,  . 

Lake,  8jj,=Fin,    . 

Lisher,  Eliza  C.  . 

Laiibschor,  Mary  Ann,  * 

MiUiin,  Eijza, 

Mdrtiij.  Ellen,  .     '    .     ' 

Mil  bench,  Jane,     . 

MiLchell,  Mary  E.      .     *    , 

MoriTdn,  Pidelia  M.        .    ' 

McCari  v,  B-tsey,      . 

McDoifga!,  I  abella,      . 

McGiurp,  Mary  Ann, 

Oake.4,  D.  borah  Ann,     . 

Ptige,  Thmkful, 

Panirburn,  Mary, 

Pelron,  OnilA. 

Person,  LaisE. 

R^iHili'll,  Elizabeth,   . 

Rel>ea^  Cornelia,  .         : 

Relvea,  Hannah  Jane, 

S^ieriock,  Elizabeth,       . 

Birnon.^.  Pliebe  Ann, 

Skcfly,  Dnlget,     . 

Spuffbrtl^  Ernily, 

SpdMincr,  Paulina, 

Swift,  Ann  Maria, 

Thnr=^ton,  Mary, 

Vanriell^  Emily,     . 
Van  Salsb'jrj,  Lucretia, 
Waylatid,  Sarah  E.  . 
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Halfinoon, 
•Albany, 
Seneca  FalU,  . 
.     JStwYork, 
JS'tw  Scoilandf 
JerusfUenij  . , 
Oyster  Bay^     . 
GranDtile^  . 
Saugerties, 
.     Uiica, 

JSlbany,  . 
.     JS-ew-York, 

Brooklyn, 
.     AVic-Forit, 
^ewbem, 
EllUburorh, 
J^ew  Scotland, 
Poughkeepsie, 
Woodstock, 
•Vew-  York, 
Albany,  . 

do. 
^eW'York, 
do.        • 
Syracuse^ 
•Albany, 
jyiagara, 
jyeW'York, 
Islip,       . 
Fredonia,  . 
Canajoharie,  . 
Perrysburgh, 
Brandon, 
Shandakin, 
VUtervilU,      . 

do. 
RockesUr, 
Oneonia,     . 
Jfew  Paltz,     . 
Bergen,      . 
Loiomlle, 
Manlius,    , 
Columbia, 
Stalen  island,     . 
Castleton, 
^ew-Yorkj 


Saratoga. 
Albany. 
Seneca. 
Aetc-  Yoi-k, 


.     Yatts. 

Queens. 

fVcuhingtoii, 

Ulster. 

Oneida. 

Mbany. 
,     Ntw-York. 

Kings. 

J^TeW'York. 

^orth  CaroUna, 

JeJJerson. 

Albany. 

Dutchess. 

Ulster. 

^tW'York. 

Albany. 

J^ew'^York 

do. 
Onondaga. 
Albany, 
Upper  Canada. 
J^no-York. 
Suffolk. 
Chautauque. 
Montgomery, 
Cattaraugus. 
Franklin. 
Ulster. 

do. 

do. 
Monroe. 
Otsego. 
Ulster. 
Genesee. 
Lewis. 
Onondaga. 
Herkimer. 
Richmond. 
Rensselaer. 
New.  York. 


ifmrsit. 


irufVK 

wcrjfiT. 

Wayland,  Mary  A. 

JVtiP-  Yorki 

Mw^York, 

Mr'ajlanrl,  Anna  Mead, 

do.        . 

do. 

Wells, 

Miriam, 

Fort  ^nnt 

Wwthingion. 

WestcoH^  Susan, 

,     Ithaca^ 

Tompkins. 

WiUon  Isabella^    . 

Jfewhur^h^ 

Orange. 

M^orden  Rhoda, 

.     J^tw  Paltz^ 

Uhfer. 

Ifoun^,  Louisa,     , 

mw^York,       . 

JVt^^York 

Pupils  supponed  by  the  Slate  of  New-York, 

*            ■ 

120 

u 

If              II 

Irifcsrituiion,    - 

w                            a 

17 

m- 

4;              ii 

Corpojaiion  of  New-York, 

14 

u^ 

U                ti 

Theif  Fiiends, 

, 

11 

u 

4*                ti 

Stale  of  New-Jersey, 

P 

6 

u 

a             a 

Supervisors  of  Dutch  ess  County, 

1 

Total, 

• 

169 

Ma!e?i 

66 

Females 

,          .        *        .        . 

83 

Total, 
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DONATIONS. 

From  Joshua  Brooks,  Esq-             * 

$50  00 

"     Cyrenius  Beers,  Esq.     - 

10  00 

"     Sdmuel  Sargent,  M,  D, 

5  00 

'^     A  Si  ranker,       ,             .             .             * 

5  00 

"     R  VV,  Perry,  Esq- Mobile,   . 

2  00 

'*     Mr.  StLiffbrJ,      .             ,             -             . 

I  00 

**     Coninbutiotis  after  public  exhibition  in  Cha 

L- 

hain^sireel  chapel, 

in  44 

$184  44 

From  the  edilora  of  the  N,  Y-  American,  their 

paper, 

$10  00 

^i*-'           ^               Com.  Advflniser, 

10  00 

^*            f              Evening  Star, 

10  00 

**            *'               N.  Y,  Evangelist, 

2  50 

^            ^               Christ,  Intelligencer, 

2  50 

«            »               Newark  Daily  AdvV.    . 

6  00 

^            *■               Episcopal  Recorder, 

2  00 

*            **               Churchman, 

3  00 

»            *               Christ,  Adv,  and  Journal, 

3  00 

$49  00 
|233  44 

From  J&mea  W,  Domimck  ;  Dunn^a  Alias  of  the 

Mundani 

!  System. 

W9.  4. 

CATALOGUE* 

Of  Piibticaliont  on  Deaf  Mute  InMiru^iim  in  the  Library  qf  the  Ingtiiuti^m. 
tcoNTiKumD  Ficoii  ma  itiWTmmi  aichual  upobt.1 

124.  Sechater  Berichl  des  Verwaltungs-A'ieschuases  der  am  28sten 
May,  1827,  gestifteren  Taubsiummen-Schule  far  Hamburg  tind 
das  Hamburger  Gebiet.  Hamburgh  1S38.  8vo.  pp.  117. 
Sixth  Report  of  the  Council  of  Administrartoo  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
School,  for  Hamburg  and  Hamburg  Diatrict^  founded  May  28ih, 
1827. 

This  report  is  embellished  with  two  liihogtaphic  views  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  devoted  lo  ihe  ueo  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School. 
The  location  of  the  school  on  ihebawk  of  the  river  Alater,  would  seem 
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ta  be  in  a  pleasant  and  retired  spot,  affording  the  pupils  ample  room 
for  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  facilities  for  summer  bathing.  The 
report  contains  some  statistical  accounts  of  the  proportional  number 
of  deaf  mutes  in  the  population  of  different  countries,  together  with 
some  notices  of  the  causes  of  deafness  and  supposed  predisposing 
causes.  A  short  biographical  sketch  of  each  pupil  in  their  school  u 
also  given,  and  a  full  account  of  an  examination  of  five  pupils,  can- 
didates for  confirmation,  and  copious  extracts  from  the  day  books,  or 
diaries  of  the  pupils,  in  whidh  they  had  recorded  their  simple  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  noticed  any  facts  of  interest  to  them.  Eighteen 
pages  of  the  report  are  occupied  with  a  full  narration  of  the  circum- 
stances in  relation  to  a  deaf  mute  foundling  now  an  inmate  of  their 
echool.  He  has  been  partially  educated  there,  and  they  now  publigh 
a  description  of  his  person,  and  an  engraved  copy  of  the  drawings  he 
has  made  of  his  mother's  house,  the  street  in  which  she  lives  and  two 
churches  in  his  native  city,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  yet  be  restored  to 
hia  family  from  which  he  has  wandered.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  school  is  fifteen,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  C.  Behr- 
iimnn.     The  school  is  supported  by  contributions. 

125.  Die  Taubstummen  Schule  zu  Dresden.  Ein  Worte  zum  bcsten 
der  Taubstummen  im  Konigreich  Sachsen.  Dresden^  1831.  8vo. 
pp.  16. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  at  Dresden.    A  word  in  behalf  of  the 

deaf  and  dumb  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1829  by  Mr.  Zahn,  director  of  a  nor- 
mal school  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  origin  of  this  school  majr 
be  traced  to  the  interest  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Zabn,  by  an 
uneducated  mute  who  lived  near  the  teacher's  seminary,  and  being 
ignorant  of  its  regulations  frequently  obtruded  himself  uitbin  the  build- 
ing. This  pamphlet  includes  a  short  poem  entitled  Ephphatha,  that 
is  be  opened^  which  was  the  word  addressed  by  our  Saviour  to  the 
deaf  mute  whose  miraculous  cure  is  recorded  in  Mark,  vii.  84.  Mr. 
Zahn's  report  to  the  committee  of  Administration  for  the  Seminary  is 
also  included.  In  this  report  he  treats  of  the  necessity  of  instructing 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  the  means  which  the  normal  schools  offer  for 
attaining  this  end,  and  of  the  advantage  which  the  students  of  the 
normal  schools  will  themselves  derive  from  the  study  of  this  particu- 
lar art. 

126.  Zweiter  Jahresbericht  und  Rechnung  ueber  die  mit  dcmvon 
Fleicherschen  Schullehrer-Seminar  verbundene  Taubsttjroroen- 
schule  auf  die  zeit  vom  1  Januar,  1831,  bis  ende  Juni,  1632. 
Dretden^  1832.     8vo.  pp.  20. 

Second  Annual  Report  and  statement  of  accounts  respecting  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  connected  with  the  Fletcher  Seiw- 
nary  for  school  teachers,  for  the  time  firom  January  1»  1631,  to^tA^ 
end  of  June,  1832. 


The  contents  of  this  report  are,-— A.  Preface  and  remarks  of  Mr« 
Zahn,  the  director  of  ihe  seminary  in  resigning  his  office.  B.  I'he 
financial  accounts,  and  a  list  of  the  annual  donations.  C.  A  report 
upon  ibe  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  by  Mr.  Jencke  their  teacher. 

D.  A  notice  of  the  further  progress  of  the  Institution  and  school ;  and, 

E.  A  catalogue  of  books  which  had  been  purchased  for  the  benefit  of 
this  school.  The  receipts,  for  the  time  included  in  this  report,  were 
$1,1S0.  The  number  of  pupils  was  fourteen.  They  are  admitted 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen.  Day  scholars  are  charged 
twenty  dollars  per  annum.  The  pupils  are  not  only  taught  to  under- 
stand  and  use  written  language,  but,  as  in  most  of  the  European  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  articulate  also,  and  to  read  the  lips  of 
others  when  speaking. 

It  is  only,  however,  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labor  that  this 
process  of  learning  to  articulate  and  read  can  be  carried  far  enough  to 
he  of  much  value  to  a  deaf  mute.  And  the  American  Institutions 
have,  therefore,  judged  that,  in  a  course  of  instruction  limited  to  five  or 
seven  years,  a  deaf  mute  will  gain  more  important  advantages  in  giv- 
ing his  exclusive  attention  to  writing,  as  a  mode  of  communicating 
with  his  fellow  men,  than  in  dividing  his  time  between  two  m.odes  of 
communication,  and  thus  impeding  his  progress  in  mental  culture  and 
limiting  his  acquisitions  in  language. 

127.  Dritter  Jahresbericht  und  Rechnung  ueber  die  Taub^tummenan- 
stalt  zu  Altstadl-Dresden,  auf  die  zeit  vom  1  Juli,  1832,  bis  ende 
des  Jabres  1833.     Dreaden.     8vo.  pp.  22. 

Third  Annual  Report  and  statement  of  accounts  respecting  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution  at  Dresden,  (old  town,)  for  the  time  from  July 
1,  1832,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1833. 

It  is  stated  as  an  interesting  local  fact  that  Heinicke,  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  at  Leipsic  in  1778,  the  first  one 
of  the  kind  established  in  Germany,  made  his  first  experiment  in 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  instructing  a  young  deaf  mute  at 
Dresden  in  the  year  1764,. 

128.  Viertcr  Jahresbericht  und  Rechnung  ueber  die  Teubstummenan- 
stalt  zu  Allstadt-Dresden,  auf  das  Jahr  1834.  Dresden^  8vo. 
pp.  16. 

Fourth  Report,  &c.  for  the  year  1834. 

Mr.  Jencke  expresses  his  thanks  to  the  patrons,  friends  and  benefao- 
tors  of  the  institution,  and  among  other  names,  honorable  mention  is  ' 
made  of  his  Majesty,  the  King. 

129.  Ffinfter  Jahresbericht  und  Rechnung  ueber  die  Taubstummenan* 
stalt,  zu  Dresden,  auf  das  Jahr  1835.    Dresden^  8vo.  pp.  36. 
Fifth  Report,  dec.  for  the  year  1835. 

130.  Sechster  Jahresbericht  und  Rechnung  ueber  die  Taubstummenan* 
Btalt  zu  Dresden,  auf  das  Jahr,  1836.    Dresden^  8vo.  pp*  166. 
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Sixth  Report,  &,c.  for  the  year  1836. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  reports,  are  mostly  taken  up  with  the  acknowK 
edgements  of  donations.  In  the  sixth  report,  the  names  of  those  who 
contributed  the  sum  of  $5,967,  fill  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  pages, 
as  this  amount  is  made  up  mostly  from  sums  not  exceeding  one  dollar 
each.     In  1836,  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  twenty-six. 

131.  Le  M6canisme  de  la  Parole  mis  &  la  port^e  des  Sourds-Muets  de 
naissance.  Par  Leon  Vaisse,  Professeur  a  Tlnsiitution  Royale  de 
Paris.  Atelier  Lithographique  de  rEtablissement  sous  la  DirectioD 
de  Jules  Desportes.     October,  1838,  pp.  8. 

The  Mechanism  of  Speech,  brought  within  the  ComfM-ehension  of 
Deaf  Mutes  from  birth.  By  iLeon  Vaisse,  Professor  In  the  Rojal 
Institution  of  Paris.  Lithographic  shop  of  the  Establishment  under 
the  direction  of  Jules  Desportes. 

These  few  pages  contain  a  practical  manual  of  articulation.  The 
positions  of  the  vocal  organs,  in  speaking  French,  are  represented  in 
thirty-two  figures.  By  the  side  of  each  figure  is  an  abbreviated  cha- 
racter the  form,  of  which  is  suggested  by  the  positions  of  the  tongue, 
lips  and  mouth,  represented  as  in  the  act  of  uttering  the  given  sound. 
These  abbreviated  characters  form  a  phonographic  alphabet. 

Some  examples  are  given  of  entire  sentences,  printed  in  both  com- 
mon type  and  in  the  phonographic  characters.  The  two  forms,  side 
by  side,  exhibit  the  curious  relation  existing  between  orthography  and 
pronunciation.  The  author  remarks,  that  "  if  the  utility  of  this  manu- 
al of  articulation  is  not  such  that,  with  its  aid,  a  deaf  mute  may  be 
able  of  himself  to  learn  to  speak,  it  will,  at  least,  render  a  service  of 
some  importance,  in  giving  to  lessons,  fugitive  in  their  nature,  a  per- 
manent form."  He  intimates  that  his  little  work  may  be  of  use 
beyond  the  circle  of  schools  for  tiie  deaf  and  dumb,  as  there  are  few 
errors  in  pronunciation  which  may  not  be  corrected  by  an  application 
of  the  principles  he  has  illusurated. 

132.  Essai  d'une  Grammaire  Symbolique,  iPusage  des  Sourds-Muets 
ou  Demonstration  des  Principes  de  1* Analyse  Grrammalicale  au 
moyen  d'un  systems  de  charactdres  indiquant  les  valeurs  relatives 
des  mots  dans  le  discours,  par  Leon  Vaisse,  Professeur  d  I'lnstitu- 
tion  Royale  de  Paris.  Imprimcrie  Liihograhiquc  de  FElablise- 
ment  sous  la  direction  de  Jules  Desportes,  1839,  pp.  28, 

Specimen  of  a  Symbolic  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Deaf  Mutes,  or  De- 
monstration of  the  Principles  of  Grammatical  Analysis,  by  means  of 
fl  system  of  Characters,  indicating  the  relative  value  of  Words  in 
Discourse.  By  Leon  Vaisse,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Institution  at 
Paris.  Lithographic  Pre^s  of  the  Establishment,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jules  Desportes,  1839. 

The  author  has  exhibited  similar  ingenuity  in  this,  as  in  the  prece- 
ding work.     He  employs  forty  symlwlic  characters,  to  represent  the 
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parts  of  speech,  the  cases  of  nouns,  the  modes  and  tenses  of  verbs,  &c. 
These  characters,  when  placed  over  the  consecutive  words  in  a  sen- 
tence, indicate  to  the  eyo  the  grammatical  relations  of  the  words  over 
wliich  ihey  respectively  stand.  In  this  way  the  teacher  may  desig- 
nate to  his  deaf  mute  pupil,  who  understands  these  symbols,  the  gram- 
matical connection  of  a  given  word,  and  can  conduct  a  parsing  exer- 
cise by  requiring  his  pupils  to  attach  the  proper  symbols  to  the  words 
in  a  given  sentence.  The  first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  theoret- 
ical exposition  of  the  system.  The  second  contains  the  application  of 
this  theory.  Examples  are  given  sufficiently  varied  in  form,  and  each 
example  is  decomposed,  by  means  of  these  symbols,  "  in  a  sort  of  for- 
mula of  grammatical  algebra."  The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  ex- 
amples might  be  much  improved,  by  commencing  with  the  application 
of  a  single  symbol,  and  introducing  but  one  new  symbol  in  each  exam- 
ple, and  so  progressing,  from  a  single  word  to  simple  sentences,  and, 
at  last,  to  the  most  complex  forms  of  composition. 

133.  The  Report  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  the  year 

1836.     Liverpool,  1837,  8vo.  pp.  16, 

This  report  was  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  subscribers,  and 
published  under  the  direction  of  a  committee.  It  contains  a  list  of  the 
patrons,  officers,  and  pupils  of  the  school,  extracts  from  its  rules  and 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  society,  with  acknowledgments  of  the 
annual  subscriptions,  legacies,  and  donations.  I'he  school  is  supported 
mainly  by  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent ;  instruction  being  af- 
forded gratuitously  to  such  as  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education. 
The  number  of  pupils  was  forty  six,  thiity-nine  of  whom  are  charity 
pupils.  Mr.  James  Rhind  had  been  called  from  the  London  Asylum 
to  take  charge  of  the  school.  He  was  aided  by  a  deaf  mute  assistant. 
The  age  of  admission  is  from  seven  to  fourteen  years. 

134.    The  Report  of  the  school  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  the  year 

1838.     lAverpool,  1839,  8vo.  pp.  26. 

At  the  date  of  this  report,  the  school  contained  fifty-two  pupils.  As 
the  number  of  applications  considerably  exceeded  their  power  of  ac- 
commodati3n,  the  committee  had  obtained,  from  the  town  council  of 
Liverpool,  a  grant  of  two  thousand  square  yards  of  land,  in  a  more 
airy  part  of  the  town,  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  suitable 
buildings  for  the  school.  The  committee,  accordingly,  made  their 
appeal  to  the  public  for  aid. 

136.  Report  of  the  Manchester  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1837. 

Manchester^  8vo.  pp.  39. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  report  is  very  beautiful.  It  is 
also  embellished  with  an  engraved  view  of  the  building  which  had  been 
recently  erected  for  the  joint  accommodation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind.  Tne  funds  for  the  building  had  been  raised  mostly  firom 
subscriptions,  and  the  avails  of  a  fair,  and  a  musical  festival.    For  the 
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purpose  of  receiving  additional  aid  for  the  support  of  pupils,  and  also 
to  awaken  local  sympathy  in  their  behalf,  it  is  strongly  urged  that 
auxiliary  associations  be  formed  in  the  populous  surrounding  towng. 
This  school  contained  fifiy-one  pupils,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  H. 
B.  Bingham  and  two  assistants.  No  pupil  is  admitted  before  eight 
nor  after  thirteen  years  of  age. 

136.  Twenty-fifth  report  of  the  General  Institution  for  the  instruction 
of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham.  J3ir* 
mtng/iam,  1838,  12mo.  pp.  78. 

.  The  committee  state  in  their  report  to  the  general  meeting  of  sub- 
scribers, that  as  they  hold  but  one  hundred  pounds  of  funded  property, 
they  have  no  source  of  income  but  annual  subscriptions.  The  institu- 
tion is  not  in  debt,  but  applications  for  admission  are  continually  re- 
fused, as  the  benefits  of  the  school  cannot  be  extended  without  addi- 
tional aid.  The  success  of  juvenile  associations  in  Ireland,  for  pro- 
n^oting  the  education  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb,  induce  the  com- 
mittee to  urge  thefiriends  of  this  school  to  the  formation  of  similarso- 
cieties.  The  pupils  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thir- 
teen, and  the  beneficiaries  are  elected  by  the  society.  Those  mem- 
bers who  subscribe  one  guinea  aunually  are  each  entitled  to  one  vote. 
Mr.  Louis  Du  Puget,  the  head  master,  is  aided  by  three  assistant 
teachers,  two  of  whom  are  female  deaf  mutes. 

137.  Twenty-sixth  Report,  &c.  Birmingham,  1839,  12mo.  pp.  60. 
In  1838  this  school  contained  forty-eight  pupils.  The  religious  in- 
fluence of  the  school  had  been  most  happily  illustrated  in  the  cases  of 
several  mutes  who  had  died  in  the  triumphs  of  christian  faith.  The 
committee  ask  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  in  England 
and  Wales  there  are  upwards  of  eight  thousand  deaf  mutes,  of  whom 
only  about  five  hundred  receive  instruction. 

One  of  the  rules,  in  each  of  the  English  schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  is,  that  "  no  child  deficient  in  intellect  can  be  considered  an  ob- 
ject of  this  charity."  The  necessity  for  such  a  rule  is  greater  than 
would  be  generally  supposed,  for,  to  strangers,  there  is  such  an  appa- 
rent resemblance  between  idiotic  children  and  some  unedt)cated  deaf 
mutes,  that  their  friends  fondly  hope  they  belong  to  the  latter  class, 
and,  of  course,  wish  them  to  be  educated. 

138.  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Glasj^ow  Society  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Instituted  14th  January,  1819,  and  in- 
corporated by  seal  of  cause  from  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  May 
17th,  1836.     Glasgow,  1836,  8vo.  pp.  23. 

139.  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  &c.  May  8th,  1837.  Glasgow,  1837, 
8vo.  pp.  32. 

140.  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  dLc.  June  8th,  1838.  GlasgWt 
1838,  8vo.  pp.  24. 
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These  reports  sTiow  that  n earl  j  eeventj  pupiU  were  receiving  in- 
atrucdoii  ialbe  Ghisg^ow  Inaiiiunon^  and  thai  (he  buildings  had  been 
enlarged  so  as  to  acconimodate  one  hundred-  The  pupils  were  under 
ihe  care  of  Mi"-  Dtincon  Anderson  and  two  assisiani  instruct  ore. 
Some  original  compositions  of  the  pnpils  are  published  in  each  of  the 
reports. 

141-  Ninth  Annual  Keport  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Asylum  for 
ihe  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  December  28,  1837,  Svo, 
pp.  10. 

The  board  of  trusif^es  make  their  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
ibe  State  of  Ohio.  The  number  of  pupils  are  sixly-fivo.  The  princi^ 
pal,  Rev.  H*  N.  Hubbell,  is  assisted  by  three  instructors.  The  grati- 
fying fact  is  stated^  that  though  eight  years  bad  elapsed  since  the 
school  had  been  opened,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- seven  deaf 
iButes  had  been  in  it  a  longer  or  shorter  lime,  not  one  case  of  serious 
illness  had  yet  occurred.  The  ueasur^r  reports  that  the  cxpeudiiorea 
for  the  year  ending  December  22,  1837,  amounted  lo  six  thouaand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars.  The  receipts  of  I  he  insliiution 
are  from  iho  State  treasury ^  from  pay  pupils,  and  from  auction  duties. 

142.  Twenty- first  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum 
at  Hartford,  for  the  education  and  instruction  cf  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  exhibited  to  the  Asylum,  May  13,  1637.  Hariford^  1837, 
8vo.  pp*  43. 

This  report  urges  some  considerations  for  the  extension  of  the  term 
of  instruction  to  five  years.  It  is  surprising  that  the  friends  of  the  deaf 
and  durob  should  ever  have  supposed  that  three  or  four  years  \tould 
sullce  for  iheir  education.  The  manual  labor  department  is  spoken  of 
as  having  been  highly  advantageous  lo  the  pupils*  Appended  lo  the 
reportj  is  an  interesting  account,  prepared  by  Mr.Wtdd,  of  Julia  Brace, 
60  generally  known  as  being  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  She  siill  resides 
in  the  American  Asylum.  A  letter  is  also  published  from  Dr,  Thomas 
IThippie,  of  Weniworih^  N.  iJ.  in  relaiiou  to  Samuel  E.  Eames,  also 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  who  was  born  January  22,  1815,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  eixreeUi  The  case  of  Laura  D,  Bridgman,  is  also  mentioned. 
She  lost  her  hearing  and  vision  when  two  years  of  age,  by  that  most 
frequent  caose  of  deafness,  the  scarlet  fever.  She  is  now  about  ten 
years  of  age,  uncommonly  intelligent,  and  is  a  pupil  in  the  New-Eng- 
land institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston, 

143.  The  Twenty-second  Report,  &c.,   May  12,  1838,     H^irtford, 

1838,  Svo.  pp.  39, 

Inquiries  are  frequently  made  respecting  the  peculiar  views  and  sen- 
timents of  a  deaf  rnuie  previous  to  his  education.  To  granfy  puUlic 
curiosity  on  this  point,  a  scries  of  questions  had  been  proposed  lo  a 
number  of  the  advanced  pupils,  and  their  answers  are  giv en  in  full  in 
this  report.    In  the  answers  to  one  of  the  qutitions^  there  is  an  agjee- 
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ment  as  to  their  entire  ignorance  of  a  Supreme  Being,  previous  to  their 
instruction.  That  uneducated  deaf  mutes  have  no  idea  of  a  God,  is 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Messrs.  Gallaudei.  Clerc,  Peet,  Hut- 
ton  and  Turner,  whose  communications  are  annexed  to  the  report. 

144.  The  Twenty-third  Report,  &c.  May  11, 1839.     Hartford,  1839, 

8vo.  pp.  28. 

Within  the  year  ending  May  11,  1839,  there  had  been  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  pupils  under  instruction.  The  insiruciors  were  Lewis 
Weld,  A.  M.  principal,  and  eight  assistants,  two  of  whom  are  deaf 
mutes.  The  directors  say  in  this  report,  "  The  number  of  our  former 
pupils,  known  to  us  as  living  in  the  marriage  relation,  is  aevenly-eigkl ; 
and  wo  are  happy  in  the  belief,  that  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  as 
prosperous  and  happy,  as  most  other  people  in  the  same  ranks  of  life." 
Specirhens  of  original  composition  are  published,  as  usual,  afTordiDg 
gratifying  evidences  of  the  attainmenu  of  the  pupils. 

146.  A  list  of  the  officers,  a  copy  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  estab- 
blishing,  and  of  the  by-laws,  of  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the   Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  of  the  Blind,  at  Staunton. 
Richmond,  1839,  8vo.  pp.  14. 
This  institution  has  just  gone  into  operation.     Rev.  J.  D.  Tyler,  is 

principal  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  department,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  M.  Meriliat, 

is  principal  of  the  blind. 
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SPECIMENS    OF   UNCORRECTED   ORIGINAL   COMPOSI- 
TIONS   BY    PUPILS    OF    THE    NEWYORK 
INSTITUTION. 

By  a  girl  12  yean  of  ag%^  under  instruction  1  year. 

A    RIDE. 

A  little  girl  asks  her  mother  to  let  her  go  the  school  house.  But  a 
gentleman  meets  her.  A  little  girl  asks  him  to  let  her  ride  in  a  wagon. 
A  gentleman  took  her  into  his  wagon.  She  talks  with  him  about  the 
school  house.  She  wished  to  stop  the  wagon.  She  asks  him  to  let 
her  go  out  of  the  wagon.  A  little  girl  thanks  the  gentleman. because 
he  carried  her  to  school.    A  gentleman  left  from  the  school. 


B^  a  girl  12  ytan  of  agtj  under  instruction  2  yearM- 

THE    ELEPHAJTT. 

All  the  pupila  went  once  to  the  Zoological  Institute,  when  they 
looked  at  the  Elephant  and  other  heaats.  An  Elephant  walked  slow 
on  the  floor  of  I  he  room-  He  lifted  n  man  from  the  ground.  He  held 
&  master  with  his  trunk  round  him  on  the  ground.  T>'e  rode  on  the 
Elephant^s  brown  hack,  and  walked  around  the  room.  He  eat  some 
cragkons  and  things  He  m  a  very  large  animal-  He  carried  some 
people  on  bis  back.  He  took  hia  hat  from  the  ground  and  he  put  a 
master^s  hat  on  his  head-  He  played  with  other  men  wiih  his  irunkr 
and  he  gave  them  gome  things.  He  was  treated  kindly  by  rhem.  He 
is  useful.  Some  gentlemen  and  ladies  aat  on  the  bench  on  his  saddle. 
He  k  standing  near  the  wail  of  the  room. 


By  a  boy  13  years  of  &ge^  under  instrucim^  2  yaars, 

THE  cntcua< 

Last  December  twenty  first  the  kind  gentleman  invited  Mr.  Feet, 
Mr  Peet  called  two  and  two  pupils  to  go  to  the  Broadway  circus.  The 
pupils  vifliied  ihe  circns.  Some  horses  ran  around  a  large  ling.  Thev 
would  kneel  and  arose  on  the  ground.  A  little  boy  stood  and  danced 
on  the  horse's  back.  A  h tile  boy  jumped  over  a  stick  on  the  horse. 
The  clown  struck  a  giant's  head.  The  man  looked  like  an  Indian  to 
shoot  al  a  slender  pole  with  his  bow,  Tlie  man  stood  and  danced  on 
the  tight  rope.  The  man  aat  on  a  chair  on  a  rope.  The  strong  man 
held  a  hltle  boy  by  his  hand  and  feet.  Two  little  boys  turned  on  the 
ground  with  their  hands  and  feet  and  backs  and  heads  and  shoulders 
and  body.  The  boy  and  clown  struck  a  false  giant's  head  wi.lh  their 
swords-  The  giant  struck  the  clown  into  a  small  castle.  Some  men 
and  a  boy  jumpped  on  the  strong  horse's^  back.  They  spring  high  on 
aboard.  They  turned  somerset  over  the  horse-  They  jumped  over 
the  horse'aback. 


By  a  young  man  19  years  of  age^  under  insiruction  3  years. 

THE    MINISTER    IND    EOBBER. 

A  few  years  ago  a  minister  took  his  horse  and  chaise  and  took  a  ride 
and  while  he  was  riding  through  a  large  forest  he  met  a  robber  who 
asked  him  for  his  money  or  he  would  kill  him.  The  minister  told  him 
10  wait  a  few  minutes.  He  then  kneeled  down  and  asked  saying,  Oh 
Lord,  touch  his  heart  that  he  may  repent.  While  he  was  praying  the 
robber  heard  and  said  in  himself  oh  what  a  wicked  man  I  am^    And 
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after  the  minbtcr  had  prayed  the  robber  fell  at  his  feet  and  Baid,  take 
pity  upon  me  and  forgive  me  and  1  confess  that  I  have  often  stole  and 
killed,  b'jt  now  how  am  I  going  to  get  my  living  ?  The  minister  said 
I  wilt  take  you  with  me  to  my  house  and  you  shall  be  my  servant.— 
Then  he  said  unto  him  yes  sir  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  And  the 
minister  said  to  him  you  will  live  with  me  as  long  as  you  please.  And 
after  several  years  this  robber  died  and  the  minister  buried  him  and 
then  he  lold  Uiis  story  to  his  friends. 


Bi^  ti  girl  15  years  of  age,  under  instruction  4  years. 

SPRING. 

When  spring  comes,  the  ices  of  the  streams  and  the  rivers  break  up. 
Snow  has  gone  away.  Humming-birds  and  pigeons  and  many  beauti- 
ful birds  fly  from  the  south  to  the  warm  weather.  New  and  green 
leaves  beg^in  to  grow  upon  the  trees.  Beautiful  r.nd  fragrant  flowers 
grow  in  ibe  flower-pots.  The  Earth  looks  gaily  and  gladly.  Birds 
begin  to  build  their* nests  among  the  trees.  Little  hard-hearted  child- 
ren come  to  search  for  the  eggs.  People  are  food  of  hearing  the 
birds  singing  sweetly.  Every  early  morning  people  rise  from  their 
sleep  to  take  pleasant  walks  about  ;he  roads  for  arousing  tbemselves. 
Litile  pretty  girls  are  fond  of  visiting  and  smelling  the  fragrant  flowers. 
They  often  eriter  into  the  beautiful  gardens.  They  cut  the  beautiful 
flowers  and  lie  ihem  and  put  them  into  the  tumblers.  Little  boys  go 
to  the  streams  to  fish  little  fishes.  Farmers  cultivate  the  plants  on  the 
gardens.  They  take  out  the  weeds  from  the  gardens.  Farmers  wish 
to  anange  the  gardens  with  neatness  and  beauty  in  order.  When  ladies 
come  to  vmi  their  friends,  farmers  invite  them  to  look  at  the  gardens, 
which  are  beautiful  and  fragrant.  Apple-trees  and  peach-trees,  6lc. 
bear  blossoms  upon  them  in  orchar4s.  Our  Heavenly  Father  kindlj 
permits  (IS  10  have  sweet  verdure  and  amusements.  He  can  preserve 
the  Karih  revrolving  around  the  sun.  The  sim  causes  the  flowers  to 
grow  beaatifully. 


By  a  young  lady  16  years  of  age,  under  instruction  5  yearSn 

A    SHORT    AUTO-BIOGRAPHT. 

I  waB  born  in  Pieterlen,  Switzerland  in  1824.  It  was  a  hilly  but  a 
delightful  surrounding  village  &  was  diversified  with  many  fruitful 
trees  &  vines  tfc  brooks  which  made  it  happy  to  me.  A  house  &  large 
farm  of  my  faiher  were  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  the  South 
where  were  a  church,  hotels,  schools,  6l  other  private  &,  domestic 
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buildings.      'llieBe  houses  were  a  Utile  different  from  ours  in  this  city 
&  seemed  to  be  comfortQble  &.  plain.     One  of  these  huge  houses,  the 
nearest  to  my  father^s,  had  «.  larire  garden  with  beauliful  flowers  <fc 
gmped  &  a  fountain  from  which  1  hud  ofien  filliid  a  watering  pot  full 
of  water  and  waiered  the  flowers.     Although  I  was  deniiiuie  of  know- 
ledge &  hearing  I  enjoj^ed  many  amusements  and  pleasures  from  the 
lime  of  my  birth.      My  parents  took  me  with  ihem  and  rode  in  a  car- 
riage for  tiie  city  of  Berne-      On  our  arrival  at  Borne  1  was  brought 
into  the  hospital  but  1  cried  aloud  and  knocked  at  the  door  wiih  my 
feijt  for  my  parents  ran  away.    For  a  f^w  weeks  thePyhsicians  couJd 
uoi  account  for  the  cause  of  my  complaint  which  was  a  want  of  hear- 
ing &r  they  wrote  to  my  parents.     To  my  great  surprise  and  gladness 
they  came  &  I  travelled  with  ihem  about  &  in  the  splendid  eity  where 
we  felt  an  interest  in  seeing  the  wild  beasts  in  the  deep  surrounding 
wall   and  they  had  each  a  place  and  some  of  them  were  walking 
about  to  eat  raw  meal  and  grass  <k  others  lying  down,  and  then  we 
flaw  many  other  places  which  I  parily  tor  get.     From  thence  we  took 
a  joxjrney  to  our  village  &  arnved  home  safely  late  in  the  night.     In 
the  morning  J  was  met  by  my  companions  df  played  with  ihem  as 
ever*      My  friends  made  several  attempts  to  apeak  to  me  but  Ln  vain 
&  I  was  much  displeased  with  their  speaking  for  I  was  deaf  and  dun;b. 
One  certain  afternoon  while  I  was  making  turnips  like  cups  &  platea 
for  a  party  I  saw  a  gentleman  with  his  family  riding  in  his  coach  and 
it   ran  swiftly  down  the  hilly  road,  very  close  to  iny  father*s  house. 
As  soon  as  hts  wild-looking  horse  broke  the  chains  and  ran  away,  the 
family  fell  from  the  coach  and  none  of  them  were  injured  except  the 
gentleman^s  forehead  which  stuck  into  the  top  of  a  saw-horse  on  the 
spot  which  was  my  father's.  There  wds  a  crowd  of  spectators  seeing 
this  dreadful  scene.     One  of  them  pulled  the  top  from  his  forehead 
from  which  blood  was  flowing.      He  was  taken  into  the  hotel  of  Pie- 
lerlen  dL  his  family  were  much  grieved  at  his  misfortune.     The  horse 
was  caught  again  and  put  in  the  barn.      In  company  with  my  small 
companions  I  also  remember  that  I  went  up  to  the  mouiUain  whoso 
name  I  did  not  know.    We  saw  many  flocks  of  sheep  &.  goats  eating 
fe  lying  under  the  protection  of  shepherds  &.  it  was  covered  wiih 
forests  and  bushes-      We  spent  our  time  in  picking  straw  &  Mack 
berries  &  playing  till  in  the  evening  wo  with  our  baskets  full  of  ber- 
ries came  to  our  homes  in  safety.      I  gave  my  basket  to  my  mother, 
dc.  brothers  Sl  sisters  and  I  ote  supper. 

During  the  winter  I  often  slid  with  my  wooden  boots  and  sat  on  my 
b  rot  her  ^s  green  sled  in  bis  absence  to  school  and  ian  swiftly  down  the 
icy  hill  tdl  dinner  or  supper,  I  was  fond  of  sitting  on  it.  My  mother 
wished  to  have  me  stay  at  home,  rather  than  shding,  to  take  care  of 
her  child  for  she  was  busy  spinning  flaxen  thread  for  stockings.  I  of* 
ten  took  care  of  it  and  was  sometimes  lired  ^  sometimes  I  spinncd 
thread  myself, 
After  supper  in  the  evening  many  gentlemen  often  entered  my  fa* 
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ther's  house  and  held  conversation  with  him  with  their  large  smoking 
pipes  which  I  was  very  fond  of  smelling.  Shortly  after  fllizabetb  d^ 
myself  were  sent  to  repose  and  were  displeased  with  our  sleeping, 
while  we  were  seeing  through  the  window  many  of  our  dear  neigh- 
bours skating  for  exercise  &b  pleasure.  But  soon  we  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep.  In  the  morning  I  rose  up  &  ate  &  played  without  any  em- 
ployment with  the  exception  of  feeding  hens  &  chickens. 

When  the  spring  approached,  the  schools  were  dismissed  &  the  in- 
structor presented  his  scholars  different  books  in  token  of  affection  and 
remembrance.     About  this  time  my  father's  family  early  one  morning 
shook  hands  with  a  crowd  of  their  friends.    Departing,  they  rode  in  a 
large  carriage  &  travelled  about  in  many  towns  &  cities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  friends  before  saiHng  for 
America.      We  were  interested  in  these  towns  which  I  cannot  noic 
describe.    After  some  weeks  we  embarked  in  a  ship  &  while  we  were 
sailing,  the  land  grew  more  and  more  distant  and  finally  we  could  see 
it  no  more.    -  After  a  dangerous  voyage  in  six  weeks  we  landed  ai 
New- York  city  safely  &  afterwards  removed  to  New  Jersey  where  nij 
mother  died  in  1832.      Reduced  to  poverty  some  of  us  went  to  the 
N.  Y.  Almshouse  &  staid  in  it  for  some  months.      1  lived  with  Mis. 
Lee  in  Long  Island  but  in  Nov.  1834  1  was  called  by  the  commissioD- 
ers  of  the  Alnshouse  to  be  admitted  into  this  Institution.     A  few  new 
pupils  and  myself  were  taught  to  make  the  letters  with  our  fingers  d^ 
to  write.     After  a  few  weeks  we  committed  to  memory  our  short 
lessons  &  afterwards  we  with  difficulty  wrote  compositions  by  our- 
selves that  we  might  completely  master  our  studies.      We  have  ob- 
tained knowledge  with  happiness.     I  am   under  great  obligations  to 
the  Legislature,  Directors  dr  Teachers  for  their  kind  benefits  to  me  for 
^  five  years  &  two  months.     During  my  life  I  shall  never  forget  them 
but  shall  remember  them  with  gratitude  6l  affection. 


By  a  young  man  18  years  of  age^  under  instruction  6  yean. 

NEW-YORK. 

New- York  is  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  N;  on  the  E.  by  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  from  the  first  of  which  it  is  separated 
by  Lake  Champlain  ;  S.  by  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyh*ania  and  W. 
and  N.  W.  by  Upper  Canada  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  great  Lakes. 

It  is  a  large,  and  fertile  state  distinguished  for  the  inteUigence,  in- 
dustry and  prosperous  enterprise  of  the  people  in  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures and  which  contains  the  greatest  commerce,  carried  on  with 
all  quarters  of  the  world,  great  wealth,  and  numerous  population.  I^ 
chief  products  are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye  and  other  kinds  of  graii) 
which  are  produced  in  astonishing  abundance  and  are  exported  in 
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lar^e  qnantltiei  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Its  internal  improve* 
merits  are  not  rivalled  in  their  advantages  for  inland  navigarinn  in  any 
other  state.  The  Ene  Canal^  about  360  milea  in  length,  40  feet  in 
breadthj  by  4  deep,  was  commenced  in  1817  and  finished  in  18*25> 
Bince  its  completion,  the  growth  of  Utica  and  Buffalo,  and  other  pla* 
ces  has  been  rapid.  There  is  a  great  excitement  in  this  stale  in  fnvor 
of  the  Rail  Roads-  Many  of  ihem  are  compleied  so  that  distance 
is  almost  annihilated  and  all  parts  of  this  state  are  brought  into  neigh* 
borhcoil,  for,  more  than  six  years  ago,  my  journey,  (iccording  to  my 
remembrance^ from  Utica  to  Ne^v-Yorkj  was  two  days  and  a  half,  but 
last  October,  1  waa  transported  by  the  Rail  Road  and  steam  boat  in 
about  20  hours. 

There  are  many  famous  springs  and  falls.  The  salt  springs  at  Sa- 
lina  about  30  miles  W,  of  Utica  produce  between  5  and  600,000 
bushels  of  salt  annually  ;  and  the  mineral  springs  at  Saratoga  and 
Ballsfon  are  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Uninn  and  give  heahh  and 
pleasure  to  those  who  resort  there. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  are  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  world  and  presenting  one  of  ihe  stiblimest  and  most 
stupendous  scenes  in  nature  and  its  waters  of  the  lakes,  compressed 
to  the  width  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  are  precipitated  down  the 
rocks,  160  feet  high,  into  an  unfathomable  abyss.  They  exhibit  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Being  who  is  everywhere  and  made  the  Uni- 
verse. 

Albany,  the  capital,  16  miles  S.  E.  of  Schenectady  la  favorably 
situated  a  few  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk, 
embracing  a  population  of  about  30,000,  some  of  whom  are  employ- 
ed in  Commerce,  h  is  a  flourishing,  healthy  and  delightful  sit ua (ion  ; 
noted  for  inchiding  the  substantial  capitol  where  theLegiislature  meeta 
once  a  year  to  enact  laws,  and  several  scientific  ai>d  liierarj  institu- 
tiona,  private  academies,  and  public  schools  for  the  education  of  all 
children. 

New-York^  the  metropolis,  of  America  has  an  admirably  commer- 
cial and  populous  sitnation  on  the  Southern  point  of  an  island  of  the 
same  name  at  the  harbor  formed  by  the  noble  confluence  of  the  Hud- 
eon  and  East  Rivera.  It  embraces  large  quantities  of  shipping  com- 
ing in  from  and  going  to  foreign  nations.  There  is  a  great  number 
of  edifices  among  which  is  the  City  Hall  a  very  magnificent  building 
of  marble  designed  for  the  Common  Councils  and  Gonrls  of  law, 
Tbb  city  embraces  also  some  public  schools  and  academies  in  which 
persons  can  have  a  common  education  with  the  usual  proportions  of 
Churches  and  Ministers.  Theological  Seminaries  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  young  clergj^men  in  preparation  for  the 
ministry. 

On  the  island  of  New- York  is  an  institution  a  large  nnd  Nourishing 
building  in  which  young  deaf  mutes  receive  a  very  good  education  and 
have  a  principal  and  seven  professors  besides  two  monitors.      The 
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Legislature  has  been  very  liberal  in  its  patronage,  and  likewise  super^ 
intended  other  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

In  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an  enterprising  navigator  in  the  employ  of 
the  East  India  Dutch  Company  sailed  upon  the  river  that  bears  bis 
name.  The  first  settlement  at  Albany  was  made  in  1613  ;  and  the 
following  year,  a  settlement  was  made  at  New-York  by  the  Dutch 
who  retained  possession  of  these  settlements  until  1664  when  the 
country  was  surrendered  to  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  After  the 
Revolutionary  War,  it,  at  length,  become  an  independent  sovereign 
state  with  the  Legislature  and  a  Governor  and  is  a  most  important 
member  of  the  Union.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  ^  Empire  State." 
I  am  proud  and  think  it  is  my  native  state. 


By  a  young  lady  19  years  of  age,  wider  iniiruction  6  yean. 


Dear  Fjusnd  : 


Inst,  for  the  D.&D.) 
JV.  Y.  Jan.  8/A,  1S40.  J 


With  particular  pleasure,  I  am  writing  a  letter  to  joti, 
my  dear  friend,  as  I  have  learned  from  Mr.  Gary,  my  present  instruc- 
tor, that  a  ship  is  soon  to  sail  for  Ghina  and  will  take  a  packet  of  let- 
ters to  you.  This  information  gladdened  me  for  I  have  found  a  fit  and 
pleasant  opportunity  of  sending  my  message  with  other  letters  and 
bundles  superscribed  for  transmitting  them  to  distant  friends  who  hare 
gone  away  to  seek  a  lodging  for  their  future  residence  among  the 
heathen  strangers.  I  have  been  medita(ting  upon  your  absence  and 
situation  with  a  pen  in  my  hand  to  write  to  you  but  still  I  scarcely 
realize  that  you  are  in  another  continent,  too  far  away  for  me  to  hold 
a  communication  with  you  face  to  face.  However,  at  this  very  time, 
I  can  see  your  countenance  by  means  of  a  powerful  faculty  which  is 
called  itnagination,  as  if  we  were  conversing  together  in  person.  1 
often  think  of  the  reason  why  you  are  taken  away  by  the  band  of 
Providence  from  us  and  your  near  and  dear  friends  to  spend  some  time, 
perhaps  your  whole  life,  among  the  strangers,  even  a  people  who  do 
not  know  the  true  Being  nor  any  thing  about  salvation.  Notwith- 
standing your  trials  of  parting  with  those  with  whom  you  are  inti- 
mately accquainted  and  passing  the  latter  part  of  your  life  in  a  distant 
and  strange  land,  you  had  better  go  away  with  a  prospect  of  bringing 
the  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  benightened  persons.  It  is  all 
for  the  best,  for  the  government  of  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  beneficent. 
We  should  not  lament  our  separation  or  any  other  troubles  but  be  a« 
patient  as  we  can.  Perhaps  you  begin  to  presume  that  you  are 
gradually  forgotten  but  it  is  not  so  for  you  are  frequently  in  our 
thoughts  and  conversations.  On  many  occasions,  I  take  a  rcuospectiw 
Tiew  of  many  happy  hours  I  have  passed  in  being  instructed  on  re- 
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figious  subjects,  m  enjoying  many  delighiM  rustic  wBlks  and  in 
cheerful  exercisea  with  yo\.%  All  these  are  on  the  tablei  of  my  njem- 
ory.  These  hints  will  remind  y^ou,  as  I  believe.  It  afforded  me  much 
pleasure  to  learn  by  your  late  ietler  to  Mr.  Gary  that  your  situaiioD  ia 
a  good  one  in  which  you  have  found  free  ace omtnodat ions  by  ihoee 
who  liyo  in  Macao  ond  a  circle  of  several  HiUsionaries  and  their  fami- 
lies who,  a&  1  hope  J  form  an  agreeable  cons  pa  ny  to  you. 

I  may  express  to  you  my  ideaa  of  your  passage  to  you?  intended 
place.  You  muil  have  had  a  pleasant  time,  in  your  coursR  oi^  the 
Atlantic  with  the  society  of  your  bride,  in  observing  a  great  many 
new  things  different  from  those  in  our  native  country  and  youiray 
have  noi  met  with  many  perils.  With  how  much  feeling  you  must 
have  been  struck  at  viewing  nothing  but  only  the  horizonial  surface 
of  the  waving  ocean  and  the  broad  blue  arch  of  heaven  when  you  !o«t 
eight  of  the  land  ai  half  way.  Your  eyes  must  have  beheld  great 
numbers  of  curious  and  entertaining  objects,  any  of  which  mine  have 
never  seen. 

Tou  are,  I  understand,  giving  your  attention  to  the  rudiments  of  the 
Chinese  language-  That  is  bo  hard  and  perplexed  as  to  take  you  a 
great  deal  of  lime  to  become  acquainted  with  it  for  it  is  esteemed  the 
most  singular  and  difficult  of  all  that  I  ever  saw. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  which  I  beard  thai  the  Chinese  have  no  Sun- 
day nor  even  ruch  a  division  as  a  week  but  only  the  temples  are  al- 
ways open  for  the  visits  of  the  devotees.  Great  Idolatry  is  found  on 
every  side^  aJthongh  there  are  many  remarkable  luxuries  and  beau  ties 
of  nature  in  the  country  of  China  over  wliich  religious  darkness  is 
spread,  li  is  true  that  it  is  beautifully  divei^ified  with  terraces  and 
neat  gardens  full  of  verdure,  scattered  upon  the  slope  up  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountains,  which  they  cultivate  with  great  order  and  care. 
These  represent  the  persevering  industry  of  the  Chinese. 

There  is  a  peculiar  variety  of  birds,  I  am  told^  most  of  which  ore 
very  remarkable  for  their  beauiiful  forms  and  colors.  Few  like  these 
are  to  be  found  in  America.  Notwithstanding  these  charms  the  poor 
inhabitants  are  etill  engrossed  in  ignorance  and  idolatry.  The  people 
in  our  Christian  land^  are  comparatively  better  ihan  ihey  are.  You 
may  have  taken  a  new  interest  in  ibe  face  of  the  country  as  it  ia  pe- 
culiarly  picturesque  with  a  singular  style  of  buildings. 

i  am  in  earnest  that  you  must  give  me  a  full  descripnon  of  your  new 
Biluation  and  circvims lances  particularly.  May  1  question  you  w^hich 
of  the  English  or  Chinese  language  you  prefer  to  study  ?  How  much 
a  letter  from  you,  once  my  teacher,  wit!  fill  me  with  joy  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  separation.  You  know,  although  many  of  our 
friends  have  been  scattered  away  in  the  world,  yet  the  ties  of  affection 
are  not  broken  asunder  but  only  stretched.  I  beg  you  to  send  me  a 
long  answer  on  the  first  opportunity  when  a  ship  is  bonnd  for  Ame- 
rica. I  oan  scarcely  anticipate  the  greatest  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again  ere  lon^  for  you  cannot  return  to  our  native  country  for  many 
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years,  perhaps  never.    In  concluding  this  letter,  my  sister  S 

and  your  other  former  pupils  join  with  me  in  giving  their  affectionate 
regards  lo  you. 

Accept  this, 
From  your  sincere  friend, 
M.A.  W. 
To  Rev.  S.  R.  Brown. 
Macao  China. 


By  a  young  man  18  yean  of  age^  under  in$iruetum  6  yean. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  EDUCATION  TO  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Lamentable  as  the  natural  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  indispu- 
tably is,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  its  rising  perfection  evinced  by  the  at- 
tempts which  havo  been  made  to  reduce  the  mode  of  their  instruction 
to  a  science.  To  impart  instruction  to  a  person  affected  by  deafness 
ever  seemed  an  impracticable  undertaking.  From  the  fact  that  lan- 
guage had  been  only  acquired  through  the  ear,  the  speaking  world 
universally  believed  that  this  language  was  restricted  to  tbem  and 
could  not  be  comprehended  by  the  frail  nature  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Let  it  suffice  to  observe  however,  that  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  to  whom 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  our  country  will  ever  be  indebted  for  his  com- 
passion and  enterprising  efforts  to  afford  relief  towards  tbem  in  their 
adversity,  took  the  lead  publicly  in  the  art  of  instructing  them  about 
eighty  years  ago.  And  now  this  art  is  in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
experiment.  Therefore  it  is  evidently  not  a  visionary  scheme,  nor 
like  building  castles  in  the  air.  Among  some  ancient  nations,  deaf 
mutes  were  regarded  as  fated  beings,  condemned  to  total  and  irreme- 
diable ignorance.  Nevertheless,  the  advantages  of  education  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  were  revealed  and  have  been  blessed  to  a  happy  effect. 

It  is  a  striking  but  serious  fact,  that  parents  too  frequently  neglect 
lo  embrace  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
obtain  for  their  children  the  education  so  essential  to  their  usefulness 
and  happiness.  Deaf  mute  children  are  quite  often  detained  at  home, 
and,  I  fear,  wilfully  deprived  of  the  blessings  of  education  from  the 
strength  of  parental  affection.  This  cause,  if  continually  indulged,  is 
to  doom  these  poor  sufferers  lo  ignorance  and  wretchedness  for  life. 

Youth,  moreover,  is  the  season  in  which  the  powers  of  the  mind 
have  a  tendency  to  secure  knowledge  by  its  superior  susceptibilities. 
But  it  is  wrong  to  delay,  in  this  respect,  the  commencement  of  an  in- 
dividual's education  until  he  is  too  old.  He  labors  then  lo  study,  but 
does  not  advance  as  vigorously  as  a  youth  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. His  continued  labors  are,  indeed,  like  those  of  a  man  in  dril- 
ling a  rock.    He  will  always  complain  of  this  evil  and  his  parent's  sad 
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iDistake  in  Deflecting  his  past  youth  so  adapted  to  his  benefit.  The 
thought  of  hia  irremediable  misfortune  and  the  yoinh  that  never  caa 
he  his  a  gain  J  will  ever  inspire  him  wiih  melancholy  feeling?.  I  have 
not  unfrequently  met  with  such  characters. 

Before  a  mute  is  educated,  his  mind  is  to  I hii  world  nearly  a  perfect 
blank,  and  the  world  is  to  his  imprisoned  mipd  a  wildernesa.  He  knowa 
nothing  of  the  past,  nor  any  ihing  of  thefmure*  All  knowledge  of 
books  is  a  niysrery  to  htm.  If  he  opens  the  Bible,  or  a  book^  and  sees 
bkck  marks  in  it,  they  can  conv^ey  no  more  instruction  to  him  at  least 
than  the  Chinese  marks  on  a  tea  chest  lo  an  American.  All  his  know- 
ledge is  limited  J  and  all  hia  reasonings  are  weak  an^  uncertain.  Often- 
times  he  sees  things  which  he  wnnts  lo  have  explained.  So  he  asks 
hia  parents^  but  ihey  can  but  help  lo  illustrate  it.  Whereas,  for  the 
most  part,  he  guesses  the  rest  and  often  makes  rmstakes.  Thus  he 
is  almost  cut  off  from  all  social  intercourse  with  hia  feilow^bcings.  It 
avails  nothing  for  him,  if  he  be  placed  in  a  common  school.  His  in- 
siruclor  is  ignorant  of  rbe  best  method  of  instruction  to  open  and  ex- 
pand his  mind,  and  he  hears  no  language.  But  when  he  enters  a 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  the  teacher  is  engaged  first  lo  leach  him 
an  alphabet  as  a  medium  through  which  he  is  lo  be  instructed  to  learn 
easy  and  intelligible  words.  This  requires  much  time  and  pains  taking 
on  the  part  of  the  le^icher  uf  the  mute. 

When  educated,  however,  he  becomes  like  that  lonely  tree  wliichj 
having  been  taken  from  the  forest,  put  in  a  garden  and  cultivafed  for 
a  few  yenrs,  is  afterwards  transplanied  both  for  ornament  nnd  shade, 
near  a  road,  or  some  splendid  mansion,  Iiistrucilon  changes  the 
whoie  scene,  and  gives  a  new  character  to  all  the  social  relations  of 
the  deaf  mute,  and  he  returns  to  his  friends  a  new  person.  He  has 
formerly  seemed  as  an  oritcast  from  Bocietyj  but  instruction  now  ame- 
liorates his  condition  and  renders  him  a  useful  menibcr  of  ihe  social 
commonwealth.  The  histor3^  of  the  w^orld  and  especially  the  Gospel 
before  were  to  him  a  sealed  book.  Now  ihrovJgh  in  si  rue  I  ion,  his  dor- 
mant mind  is  initiated  lo  use  all  his  abilities  so  as  lo  read  and  under- 
stand language  and  Transact  ordinary  business. 

It  is  a  facij  that  many  whose  term  of  education  has  recently  lenni- 
nated  in  this  Instituiionj  having  obtained  hero  a  knowledge  of  some 
useful  trade,  are  now  depending  on  their  own  exertions  and  skill  for  a 
maintenance,  independent  of  any  ether  support.  This  is  owing  lo  the 
attention  to  physical  education  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Inealculatle  advantages  are  also  afforded  to  us  by  the  zealous 
labors  of  our  Teachers  in  inculcating  moral  instruction. 

In  conclusion,  1  am  happy  to  state^  ihat  I  be  lie  vain  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  most  important  advaniages  accrue  to  those 
of  my  fellow  pupils  who  participate  in  the  bounty  of  the  State  of 
New- York. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 

or  THE   fUPERINTENDENT   OF   COMMON    SCHOOLS,  CONCERNI50   THX 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

TO  THB  LB018LATDBB  OF  THB  8TATB  OV  BBW-TOBK. 

ofFRSB  ov  nn  supbiuntbmoxiit  Of  vamou  whooMi  I 
FtbniAry  17.  ISiO.  S 

By  the  provisions  of  various  statutes  the  Superintendent  is  required 
to  visit  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
and  that  for  the  instruction  of  the  Blind  in  the  same  city,  and  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  particularly  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  and  their  treatment  in  re- 
spect to  board  and  lodging  ;  and  to  aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  hia 
duties,  he  is  authorized  to  appoint  visiters  of  the  schools.  Bj  the  ex- 
isting laws,  the  directors  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are 
authorized  to  receive  fifleen  pupils  from  each  Senate  district,  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  years,  to  be  boarded  and  educated 
for  five  jears,  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  for  each 
pupil,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury.  The  term  of  instruction 
may  be  extended  with  the  approbation  of  the  Superintendent,  to  such 
as  appear  worthy,  for  two  years.  The  persons  to  be  received  are  8^ 
lected  by  the  Superintendent,  from  lists  furnished  by  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  the  different  towns  of  the  Slate,  and  on  their  certiiicate  of 
the  inability  of  the  pupil  or  his  parents  to  support  him  at  the  Institu- 
tion. When  there  are  not  applicants  from  a  district  who  are  proper 
subjects  of  selection,  equal  to  the  number  to  whieh  such  district  is  en- 
titled, selections  may  be  made  from  other  districts.  In  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  overseers,  and  the  remissness  of  the  parents  of  these  un- 
fortunate beings,  or  ignorance  of  the  provisions  in  their  behalf,  there  ba5 
been  great  inequality  in  the  numbers  fiom  the  different  districts.  An 
effort  was  made  by  the  Superintendent  to  correct  it  by  causing  notices 
to  be  published  throughout  the  State  of  the  existing  vacancies,  and 
the  districts  that  were  entitled  to  supply  ihem.    These  notices  caused 
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fnany  applications  froni  the  deficient  districts  ;  and  bj  g^iving  them  a 
preference  in  ihR  selection,  a  greater  equality  has  been  produced. 

The  names  of  the  State  pupils  now  in  the  Inatituiion^  and  the  dia- 
tncU  from  which  they  were  selected,  are  given  in  the  annexed  state* 
mcnt  A  ;•  from  which  it  appears  that  the  whole  authorized  number, 
120,  haa  been  received.  No  person  who  has  applied  for  admission 
during  the  past  year,  having  the  certificate  required  by  law,  and  being 
of  the  proper  age,  has  been  rejected.  The  directors  of  the  Inatitntion, 
with  a  liberality  thai  deserves  all  praise,  apprised  the  Superiatendcnt 
that  they  would  receive  all  who  applied,  as  far  as  their  agcommoda* 
lion  would  permit,  and  if  the  number  should  be  greater  than  that  al- 
lowed by  law,  ihey  would  board  and  educate  the  excess  at  the  expense 
of  the  Institution,  if  it  was  not  more  than  25  or  30*  The  Superintend 
dent  availed  himself  of  this  generous  offer,  and  selected  five  pupila 
above  the  nuncber  prescribed  by  law,  who  aie  now  supported  by  the 
Institution. 

During  the  last  year,  ilie  Superintendent  visited  the  Institution  ac- 
companied by  visiters  selected  by  him.  The  buildings  are  situated  on 
elevated  and  healthy  ground,  in  a  pure 'atmosphere,  sufficiently  near 
the  city  to  derive  the  advantages  of  its  proximity,  and  yet  so  remote 
as  to  be  free  from  iis  contamination.  There  is  a  spacious  main  build" 
ing,  with  large  school-rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  also  as  a  chapel, 
with  a  dining  room  in  the  basement,  and  with  airy  and  commodious 
sleeping  apartments.  The  work-shopa,  in  which  the  pupils  are  in- 
structed in  various  mechanical  trades^  are  convenient,  and  there  is  a 
fin©  vegetable  garden  attached.  Every  thing  in  and  about  the  build* 
ing  is  admirably  arranged  for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  the  order, 
neatness  and  cleanliness  that  universally  prevailed^  can  scarcely  be 
exceeded  in  any  public  institution.  The  Superintendent  and  visiters 
partook  of  a  meal  with  the  principal  and  his  family  of  deaf  mules,  and 
found  new  cause  for  admiration  of  the  system  with  which  every  thing 
was  conducted.  The  children  are  as  comfortably  boarded  and  lodged 
HB  the  children  of  our  most  respectable  citizens,  and  are  treated  with 
all  the  a^ectionate  kindness  which  their  hapless  condition  would  ex-' 
cite  in  every  humane  bosom  ;  and  the  consequence  was  seen  in  their 
exceilent  health,  and  a  happiness  as  joyous  as  that  of  cbiklren  blessed 
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with  all  their  faculties  and  the  delights  of  home.  A  good  library 
baa  been  collected  by  voluntary  contributions ;  and  in  fine,  all  the 
means  and  appliances  calculated  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  pupils  to  the  highest  degree  of  improvement,  are  here 
faithfully  and  successfully  used. 

The  pupils  underwent  a  thorough  examination  in  their  different  stu- 
dies, and  evinced,  practically,  the  success  of  that  wonderful  system 
by  which  the  deaf  are  made  to  hear  by  the  eye,  and  the  dumb  to  speak 
by  the  hand.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  principal  object  of 
this  Institution  is  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  natural  organs,  and  in 
this  respect  it,  and  the  similar  institution  for  the  bhnd,  differ  from  all 
other  seminaries  of  instruction.  They  have  first  to  impart  the  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  then  knowledge  itself,  while  all  others 
are  confined  to  the  latter  object. 

The  gradual  progress  of  the  benighted  mind  from  its  first  dim  per* 
ceptioQi,  as  evinced  in  the  class  composed  of  those  who  had  but  just 
entered  the  Institution,  to  the  next  class  who  had  been  there  for  a  year, 
and  so  on,  through  the  successive  classes,  until  its  full  development 
in  those  who  had  received  instruction  for  five  years,  was  most  striking 
and  most  gratifying.  The  very  full  and  able  report  of  the  visiters  who 
accompanied  the  Superintendent,  which  is  annexed,  renders  further 
remark  by  him  on  this  subject  superfluous.  The  Irtie  objects  of  the 
In^iiiution  are  so  little  known,  and  the  means  used  and  iheir  success 
BO  little  appreciated,  that  every  friend  of  humanity  will  rejoice  that 
both  Imve  been  so  fully  developed  in  the  accompanying  report.  A 
thoro^jgh  knowledge  of  this  blessed  charity,  and  its  surprising  success, 
cannot  be  too  extensively  diffused  to  stimulate  every  State  in  our  land 
to  j^imilar  eflforts. 

The  improvement  of  the  pupils  is  so  great,  that  it  can  be  realized 
only  by  personal  observation.  Those  who  had  been  in  the  Institution 
for  five  years,  the  regular  term  prescribed  by  law,  were  precisely  in 
the  condition  where  they  would  bo  most  capable  of  benefitting  by  a 
further  continuance.  The  deportment  of  the  whole  class  had  been  re- 
ported by  the  Principal  to  be  so  correct,  their  diligence  in  their  studies 
so  uniform  and  devoted,  and  their  progress  so  evident,  that  the  Superin- 
tendent did  not  hesitate  to  indulge  bia  own  feelings  and  fulfil  the  object 
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of  the  Legislature,  b  selecting  each  one  of  the  class  to  be  retainer! 
another  jean  Tbej  were  m formed  ihat  ihla  was  a  reward ^  given  in 
ihe  nanie  and  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  Slate  for  their  good  con- 
duct and  faithful  attention  to  their  studies.  Premiums^  procured  by 
individual  contribution^  were  distributed  to  the  most  proficient  of  the 
Stale  Pupils  in  the  different  classes  ;  and  the  Superintendent  left  the 
lostitution,  af^er  the  performance  of  the  most  gratifying  amongst  hia 
o&dal  dutiesj  with  a  tirm  conviction  that  the  beneticence  of  the  Slate 
was  never  more  worthily  bestowed,  nor  more  faiihfullyj  judiciously 
and  economically  admioiatered. 

JOHN  C.  SPENCER, 

S'iperintctidmt  of  Common  Schools. 
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REPORT  or  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITERS, 

liLATIVt;     TQ    THE      INSTITUTION     FOfB   THE    IlfSTaUCTlOIC    OF     TB£ 
D£A7   AND   DUMB. 

To  the  Hon.  John  C.  BrsNCBR,  Secretarj  of  State  ; — 

Sir — The  uridersigneHj  having  in  conformit  j  to  your  request,  visited 
the  Itjsuiution  for  ihe  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  In- 
slitution  for  ihe  Blind,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  have  the  honor  to 
report  ihe  result  of  the  respective  examinations  they  attended  in  said 
Instiujlion?  ;  together,  with  such  incidental  remarks  as  were  suggest- 
ed by  such  attendance. 

The  far  gr eate*  advrintages  which  you  possess  for  ascertaining  the 
real  condition,  and  appreciating  the  great  importance  of  Institutions  in 
which  jou  have  taken  so  early  and  so  deep  an  interest,  will  render 
any  elaborate  discussion,  or  minute  detail,  on  our  part  unnecessary. 

The  attenliori  of  the  undersigned  was  first  directed  to  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  insLruclion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  And  having  been 
presentj  and  taken  part  in  an  examination  of  the. several  classes ;  hav- 
ing wiineaaed  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  the  impediments 
lo  be  overcome  in  liolding  communication  with,  and  imparting  infor- 
mation to  those  unfortunate  beings,  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  sense 
of  hearing  ;  or  who  have  been,  from  their  infancy,  deprived  of  it : 
havirig  witnessed  the  awkward  altitude,  the  vacant  look  and  the  un- 
meaning aiare,  of  ihoee  recently  received  into  the  Institution ;  and 
compared  the  same  with  the  graceful  movement,  the  expressive  atti- 
tude, the  intelligent  countenance,  and  the  speaking  eye,  of  those 
about  io  leave  it ;  logciher  with  those  other  indications  exhibited,  o^ 
thai  iniellectual  and  moral  elevation  to  which  they  had  been  raised  bj 
the  education  received  here,  having  done  this,  the  undersigned  are 
constrained  [o  acknowledge  that  they  withdrew, feeling  a  deeper  sjm- 
pailiy  fur  those  unfortunate  children,  a  profounder  respect  for  their 


bctierolem  and  indefatigtble  teachers,  as  well  aa  a  livelier  senae  of  the 
gratitude  due  to  those  enlightened  and  philanthropic  statesmen,  vho 
•It  first  founded  thi^  asylum  of  inei^cy,  or  who  have  dnce  contributed 
to  extend  iu  benefits  to  the  humbJe  poor,  throughout  every  town  amd 
ha.iDlet  in  the  State. 

The  generation  has  not  yet  passed  away,  which  witnessed  tlie  first 
efforts  made  in  this  country,  to  impart  systemaiic  instruction  lo  deaf 
mutes^  by  the  use  of  visible  signs.  And  it  is  not  impertinent  to  it- 
inark,  that  this  great  blessing  was  brought  about  bj  one  of  those 
seemingly  adverse  providences^  which  are  so  often  ovcnuled  of  God 
for  good. 

The  Joss  of  hearing  in  an  interesting  daughter  of  an  eminent 
physician  in  Hartford^  Connecticut,  led  lo  the  sending  abroad  for  in- 
etnicLioQ  that  distinguisbed  individual,  whose  name,  and  whose  aer- 
fices  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered^  in  connection  with  the  in- 
troduction of  this  method  of  instruction  in  these  United  States. 

The  education  of  deaf  mutes,  of  such  recent  origin  here,  is  believed 
not  to  have  been  of  any  great  antiquity  elsewhere.     ' 

No  satisfactory  evidence  exist e,  of  its  ever  having  entered  the  mind 
of  any  ancient  philanthropist,  that  these  unfortunate  beings  could  be 
raised  from  their  state  of  degradation,  and  restored  to  society  by  edu- 
cation. Aristotle  pronounced  their  condition  hopeless.  Tb*i  Romans 
are  said  to  have  considered  constitutional  deafness,  allied  to  coostitU' 
tional  idiocy.  And  by  the  more  barbarous  nations,  we  are  told,  that 
deaf  mutes  were  regarded  as  monsters,  and  consigned  to  deaths  im 
soon  as  the  fact  of  their  incurable  ma  lady  ^  was  ascertained. 

Even  in  the  18th  century,  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  Abe^  de 
L'Epee  toraiae  this  degraded,  and  deserted  class  to  the  rank  of  human 
beings,  was  frowned  upon  by  many,  and  even  by  respectable ecclesias- 
tica.  While  the  Abbe  Sicard  the  succe&sor,  bu(  not  the  inferior,  of 
the  Abb^  de  L*Epfle  himself,  in  practical  benevolence,  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  deaf  and  dumb,  previous  to  mstruction,  as  merely  living 
automaions. 

And  yet,  aeither  deafness,  nor  blindness,  nor  the  absence  of  any 
other  sense,  implies  the  absence  of  intellect.  The  senses  are  the  me- 
dium by  which  the  soul  communicates  with  the  external  world;  but 
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the  senses  form  no  part  of  the  soul  itself.  The  addition  of  a  new 
sense,  wciuld  open  a  new  avenue  of  communication  to  the  soul ;  as 
the  \oB&  of  an  eiiiiUng  sense,  would  close  an  avenue,  which  previously 
exislad  ;  but  in  either  case  the  soul  itself  would  have  remained  un- 
changed. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  of  the  necessity  of  general  terms  to 
general  reasoning,  it  le  not  apparent  why  the  eye  does  not  furnish  as 
available  a  medium  for  the  communication  of  thoughts,  of  whatever 
kind,  by  visible  eignsj  as  the  ear  does  by  audible  sounds.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  perceive,  especially  considering  how  early  written  as  well  as 
spoken  longuage  was  introduced,  how  mankind  should  have  remained 
BO  long^  and  so  universally,  of  a  contrary  opinion.  And  however  re- 
cent ihe  process  by  which  this  prejudice  has  deen  dissipated,  it  is  now 
manifest,  that  it  is  but  &  prejudice ;  and  we  ccinnot  but  wonder  at  the 
extent  of  its  prevalence,  and  the  length  of  its  duration. 

An  entire  language,  especially  an  exact  and  copious  language, 
when  considered  in  ils  totality,  presents  indeed  a  stupendous  and  com- 
plicated object  of  contemplation  ;  such  a  wonderful  contrivance  when 
thus  considered,  and  considered  as  having  existed  among  primitive 
nations,  and  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  may  indeed  seem,  at  first 
view,  to  be  a  production  beyond  the  reach  of  human  ingenuity.  Hence 
the  prevalence  of  the  opmion  that  the  knowledge  and  use  of  Ian. 
gnjage  were  originally  communicated  immediately  by  God  to  man. 
And  the  fact  that  Got!  biought  every  living  creature,  as  it  is  said,  to 
Adam  to  be  named  by  him,  is  adduced  in  confirmation  of  that  opinion. 
Critics  however  have  contended  that  all  that  is  apparent  from  the 
original  text,  is  that  God  brought  to  Adam  a  single  animal  to  be 
named  by  him,  and  tliat  he  subsequently  gave  names  to  every  living 
creature,  is  merely  recorded  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  how,  having  been  thus  instructed  in  naming  a 
smgle  animal,  Adam  might  have  proceeded  by  the  guidance  of  reason 
alone  to  give  names  to  uther  animals,  and  not  to  other  animals  only, 
but  also  to  other  objects  of  every  kind,  with  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came acquainted,  until  ihe  nomenclature  of  all  the  ideas  of  which  he 
was  possessed  was  fully  completed,  and  a  living  language  in  ils 
totality  auppHcfl 
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If  langnaDfe  be  considered  merely  as  a  collection  of  individual  signs, 
cspreasive  of  individual  thou^hta,  ihen  aa  many  signs  are  required  by 
any  intelligent  creature^  at  the  diffeieni  stages  of  his  being,  as  he  has* 
thoughts.  When  but  a  single  idea  occupied  his  mind,  if  such  a  state 
of  being,  may,  for  illustration  be  imagined,  then  he  required  but  a  single 
cign.  With  the  acquisition  of  every  additional  idea  an  additional  sign 
would  be  required.  Nor  is  it  material  whether  ideas  which  thus  fol- 
lowed in  fiuccession,  were  ideas  of  the  properties  of  matter,  the  attri- 
butes of  mind  or  the  rdatioriS  of  things.  All  that  is  needful,  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  new  idea,  be  the  nature  of  that  idea  what  it  may,  is 
the  appropriation  of  a  new  sign  to  indicate  that  new  idea.  This  sim- 
ple process  of  adding  sign  to  sigrij  in  the  spoken  or  written  vocab^ilary, 
as  thought  IS  added  to  thought  in  the  mind,  would  eventuate,  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  number  and  nature  of  things  increased^  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  precise,  connected,  comprehensive  and  well  ordered 
language*  Nor  is  it  easy 'to  perceive  why  the  indiviflual  signs  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  individual  thoughts  may  not  be  addressed  to  any  of  the 
senses^  especially  why  they  may  not  be  addressed  as  readily  and  snc- 
ceasfully,  to  the  sense  of  sight  as  of  hearing. 

But  to  whichever  of  these  senses  they  are  addressed,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  a  mighty  advantage  for  acquiring  knowledge,  is  enjoyed 
by  those  who  are  in  possession  both  of  sight  and  hearing.  Because  in 
that  case  the  misapprehensions,  entertained  by  the  use  of  signs  ad^ 
dressed  to  the  one  sense,  may  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  signs  addres- 
sed to  the  other  sense.  And  it  is  also  obvious  to  remark,  that  if  but 
one  of  these  senses  exist,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  acquisifion  of 
knowledge,  if  that  one  be  the  sense  through  wt-ich  mankind  generally 
communicate  their  ideas.  Hence  the  marked  advantage  which  the 
bhnd  have  over  the  deaf^  in  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Brought  up  as  they  are,  among  those  who  communicate  their  ideas  by 
articulate  sounds^they  come  to  their  task,  in  the  Institution,  ready  fur- 
nished with  a  medium  of  communication,  and  can  eater  at  once  on 
the  performance  of  that  task.  Not  so  with  the  deaf;  on  the  contrary 
shut  out  from  the  knowledge  of  those  signs,  by  which  the  beings 
among  whom  they  have  been  nurtured  communicate  their  ideas,  they 
have  an  entire  new  langtmge  to  acquire,  before  they  can  reach  in  their 
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inteQectual  career,  that  goal  from  which  the  blind  started.  To  have 
reduced  the  blind  to  the  condition  of  the  deaf,  so  far  as  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  by  language  is  concerned,  thej  must  have  been  bom 
and  brought  up  among  mutes,  who  conversed  only  by  those  visible 
signs,  of  which  those  deprived  of  sight  must  forever  remain  insensible, 
and  who  in  that  reverse  of  circumstances  on  entering  an  institudoo 
for  the  blind,  in  place  of  learning  things,  would  be  obliged  as  the  deaf 
now  are,  to  begin  with  learning  language,  by  which  the  knowled^ 
of  things  is  afterward  to  be  communicated ;  an  undertaking  attended 
with  difficulties  which  are  all  but  insurmountable. 

Up  to  the  time  of  entering  the  Institution,  the  knowledge  of  deaf 
mutes  is  confined,  almost  entirely  to  their  own  actual  perceptions.    Of 
the  experience  of  others,  from  whom  those  possessed  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  insensibly  acquire  so  much  knowledge,  they  camiot  avail  thorn- 
selves.     Hence  of  the  past,  and  the  future,  they  are  alike  ignorant— 
Not  having  the  knowledge  of  articulate  sounds,  they  can  have  do 
knowledge  of  the  syllabic  combination  of  letters  in  words.     Each  se- 
veral word  in  the  written  language,  presents  to  them  a  collection  of 
separate  characters,  combined  in  an  arbitrary,  and  ever  changeful  ar- 
rangement:   The  import  of  each  several  combination,  is  to  be  learned 
from  the  manipulations  of  the  teacher,  many  of  which  manipulations 
are  arbiurary,  and  of  the  import  thereof  the  pupil  is  ignorant. 

When  this  is  considered  (and  the  consideration  of  this  expkdos  the 
marked  and  mighty  difference  in  attainment  which  was  observed  to 
exist,  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  in  the  Institution  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;)  when  this  is  considered,  the 
undersigned  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  whether  deaf  mutes  stand,  on  a 
perfect  equality,  with  other  children,  in  so  far  as  native  intellect  is  con- 
cerned. Nor  can  they  refrain  firom  expressing  their  high  sense  of  the 
ability  and  fidelity,  with  which  the  Principal  and  the  other  teachers 
under  him,  have  fulfilled  the  arduous  and  difficult  duties  of  their  res- 
pective offices,  and  discharged  the  important  and  sacred  trusts  seve- 
rally committed  to  them.  The  recollection  of  that  expression  of  intel- 
ligence and  happiness,  apparent  in  the  air,  and  look,  and  maDner  of 
those  deaf  mutes ;  the  reciprocal  affection  that  seemed  so  prevalent 
among  them ;  the  grateful  regard  manifested  by  them,  towards  their 
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leacherSj  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  deep  floUcitude  evinced  by  thoae 
teachers,  towards  their  pupilsp  on  the  other  hand  ;  and  all  this  among 
an  assemblage  of  beings,  the  greater  number  of  whom  \vere  originally 
cut  olFfroai  ail  human  society,  and  but  recently  rescued  from  the  most 
btimiliaiing  and  hopeless  degradation  ;  the  recoHeclion  of  these  things, 
and  ihinga  hke  iheset  renders,  even  in  retrospection,  the  hours  spent 
by  the  undersigned  at  tto  InsUtutioHj  worthy  to  be  referred  to  as 
among  the  most  rich  and  precious  hours  of  their  existence, 

Nof  can  they  forbear  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  an  incident 
that  occiirred  during  an  interval  in  the  examination,  vhich  exciied 
additional  interest,  because  it  furnished  an  additional  opportunity,  of 
marking  ihe  difference  of  attainment,  among  the  different  class ee  of 
these  mutes.  An  aeronaut,  who  ascended  from  Jersey  City,  in  a  car 
attached  to  a  balloon,  passed  over  the  Island  in  the  direction  of  this 
Institution ;  and  having  approached  its  viciiuty,  remained  for  a  con  si* 
derable  time,  at  no  great  elevation,  and  nearly  stationary,  over  the 
grounds  where  these  mule  observers  wore  assembled.  The  curiosity 
expressed  in  the  countenances  of  some,  and  the  awe  manifested  in  the 
attitude,  the  lookni  and  the  gestures  of  others ;  the  ignorance  of  na- 
ture betrayed  by  those,  whose  education  was  in  its  inception,  the 
prompt  and  pertinent  answers  returned  to  the  questions  addressed  to 
thost*  who  were  further  advanced,  afforded  to  the  visiters,  who  insen- 
sibly became  spectators  of  the  mttUs^  rather  than  the  aeronaut,  a  most 
&vorable  opportunity  for  observing^  in  the  lower  classes,  the  workings 
of  untutored  nature,  under  the  induonce  of  strong  emotion ;  and  for 
noting  in  the  higher  classes,  the  accurate  ideas  they  had  already  ac- 
quired, and  the  very  respectable  attainments  they  had  already  made, 
in  physical  science- 

At  the  close  of  the  examination,  premiums,  provided  at  the  expense 
of  tiie  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  were  diatribuied  among 
those  pupils,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  several  classes.* 


'  Tbsse  claues,  on  beings  preicnted  fcr  exrsLininatioti,  having  been  Bevemlly  \airo- 
duced  l<j  the  viiiitcrs,  by  certain  prdimitiary  atatemetitfi  wid  r« marks,  on  the  part  of 
Iheir  instructor  i  *tid  Ihe  written  answers  of  the  pupila  to  the  quefftione  propowd 
h&ting  teen  preserved,  the  visiters  Have  it  in  their  power  to  ruraish  s^Lmoet  a  /as 
timiic  of  all  Ih&t  occurred  i  The  samo  hmving  been  embodied  in  an  atppcndiic  lo  thiit 
icp^rt;  to  which  fw  further  informQU<Mi  the  render  ia  referred. 
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Afier  the  dislnbutlon  of  the  premiums,  which  took  place  in  the  pre. 
l^nce  of  the  astern  bled  pupils ;  the  exercisee  of  the  day  were  closed 
with  prayer^  by  the  Principal,  in  the  language  of  signs  ;  a  language 
whichj  though  ibe  undersigned  did  not  understand,  was  evidently  un- 
derarood  by  the  mute  assembly,  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Seldom  had  they  witrieseed  a  more  apparently  devout  assembly,  and 
never  one  exclusively  composed  of  children,  of  the  same  age,  apparently 
so  devoutt  Every  eye  seemed  to  be  intently  fixed,  and  every  individual 
deeply  interested  in  this  simple,  noiseless,  but  impressive  form  of  wor- 
ship— a  form  of  worship  indeed,  in  which  the  undersigned  could  not 
intelligently  unite — yet,  seldom  have  they  been  more  solemnly  im- 
pressed,  and  nowhere  have  they  more  fully  realized,  that  God  was  a 
ipirit,  and  iheit  hii  worship  must  be  spiritual;  that  prayer  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heart ;  that  tjo  outward  forms  are  essential  to  religion,  or 
audible  aound  necessary  to  intercourse  with  Heaven,  and  communion 
between  the  eouts  of  men  and  God. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EUPHALET  NOTT, 
ALONZO  POTTER, 
THURLOW  WEED, 
HENRY  MORRIS. 
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I.  Pupils  are  prorided  for  by  the  InBtilution  in  all  respect?,  clolb- 
ing^  and  im veiling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  ofcne  hundred  and 
ihirtj  dollars  each,  per  armuTTi.  Cloihing  will  also  be  furnished  by 
the  Insliiurion  if  desired,  at  an  addiiion^l  annual  charge  of  thirty  dol- 
lars.    Payment  is  requited  senii-annunlly  in  advance. 

IL  The  regular  time  of  admiesion  is  ai  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  ihe  first  of  August  to  the  fifieenth  of  September. 
No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time  except  in  very  extra  ordi- 
nary cases, 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence  on  any  account  whatever  except  eickness,  nor  for 
ihe  vacation* 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  Insti* 
tudoo,  without  extra  charge, 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  should  he  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  tvveniy-five  years.  The  Insiituiion  will  not  bold  it&elf  bound  to 
receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but  may  do£o  at  discretion. 

VL  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clodung  of  the  pupils. 

ViL  Applications  from  a  disiance,  letiers  of  inquiry,  ^c.  mu?l  be 
addressed^  post-paid,  to  ihe  Principal  of  the  Institution.  The  selection 
of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  ihe  public  expense,  13  niade  by  the  Secrc^ 
tary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  ori  the  subject 
jnust  be  addressed. 

VII[,  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admissicn  of  any  individvalj 
the  Board  reserve  to  ihemsehes  or  their  officers  a  dificreiionary  power 
ta  reject  the  application. 

By  order  of  Ihe  Board, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President 

H.  P.  PEET,  SteriiaTy. 


The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracinfr  the  em  ire  an- 
nual expense  10  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Siaiiouery  and  no- 
cesso  ry  sc hool  book s  are  furnished  by  the  Instil ulion.  IN 0  ext m  charge 
is  macTe,  in  case  of  sicknet^Sj  for  medical  attendance^  medicines,  or 
other  necessary  provisions. 
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It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf  mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familliar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  anj  de- 
gree, materially  fecilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  abJe 
to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pea,  is  likewist 
a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  refwence  to  this  subject,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or  copies^ 
peparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made 
mteltigible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  atteo* 
tion  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

L  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original  con- 
stitutional defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident  ?  Aod  if 
so  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  amon^ 
any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred ;  and  how,  and 
when  produced  ? 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  em- 
ployed to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  and 
is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode  of 
forming  letters  with  a  pen  ? 

6.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  aB 
palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  msJ-formation  of  the  limbs ;  or  does  he  or 
she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connexion  been 
formed  by  marriage  t 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  t 
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STATE  OF   NEW-YORK. 


Wo.  i57. 

IN  ASSEMBLY, 

February  27,  1841. 

COMMUNICATION 

From  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  trans- 
mitting the  Annual  Report  relative  to  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  managers  of  the  Insti> 

tntion  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  was  received 

on  the  26th  inst.    A  report  from  this  department  respecting  this  insti- 

tution  and  that  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  will  hereafter  be  made. 

JOHN  C.  SPENCER, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schoole, 

[AMembly,  No.  157.]  1 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  submit  to  the  Legislature  a  record  of  their 
doings  and  the  condition  of  the  institution  under  their  care,  for  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  being  their  twenty-second  annual  report. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  o£Eicer6  and  directors  of  the  institution. 
Officers  and  Directors. 

Rev.  JAMES  MILNOR,  D.  D.  President. 

PETER  SHARPE,  First  Vice-President. 

MYNDERT  VAN  SCHAICK,  Second  V.  P. 

ROBERT  D.  WEEKS,  Treasurer. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  Secretary. 
Lewis  Seymourj  Jacob  Drake, 

Timothy  Hedges,  William  Kelly, 

Robert  C.  Cornell,  David  Thompson, 

B.  L.  WooUey,  Augustin  Averill, 

John  R.  Willis,  Frederick  A.  Tallmadge, 

Charles  L.  Livingston,  Samuel  S.  Howland, 

William  L.  Stone,  George  S.  Robbins, 

Shepherd  Knapp,  Josiah  L.  Hale, 

Samuel  Downer,  jr.  Henry  E.  Davies, 

William  Kent,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore. 

Principal  of ,  the  Institution. 
HARVEY  P.  PEET,  A.  M. 

Professors. 

David  Ely  Bartlett,  A.  M.        Aaron  Lucius  Chapin,  A.  M. 

Josiah  Addison  Cary,  A.  M.      Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  A.  M. 

Oran  Wilkinson  Morris, 

John  H.  Pettingell,  A.  M.  Jeremiah  W.  Conklin,  >  ng,^^^ 

Andrew  Leet  Stone,  A.  M.        Nathan  M.  Totten.      J  J^<mtors. 
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Physician. 
Samuel  Sargent,  M.  D. 

Matron. 
Miss  Martha  Dudley. 

Assistant  Matron. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Stoner. 

Steward. 
Edmund  B.  Peet. 

Theodore  Goerck,  Cabinet  maker.    John  Hackett,  Shoemaker. 
John  C.  Miller,  BookMnder.  Frederick  Viercant,  Tailor. 

Garret  Mead,  Gardener. 

The  number  of  pupils  returned  to  the  last  Legislature  was  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine.  During  the  year  thirty-fiye  have  been  admitted, 
and  fifty-two  have  left.  The  whole  number  remaining  in  the  institu- 
tion, embraced  in  the  catalogue  of  the  present  year,  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two. 

The  receipts  from  the  first  day  of  January  to  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  inclusive,  as  will  appear  from 
the  treasurer's  account,  the  items  of  which,  according  to  a  law  of  the 
last  session  are  herewith  exliibited  in  detail,  amount  to  thirty-one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents,  and  the 
drafts  upon  the  treasury  for  the  same  period  to  twenty-five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents ;  leaving  a  balance  in 
the  treasury  of  six  thousand  fifty-one  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents. 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1840. 


EXPBNSITUBXS. 

For  Groceries  and  Prooiaions. 

Butchei's  meats,  20,600  lbs $1,442  29 

Fresh  pork,  2,120  lbs 134  35 

Fresh  fish,  16,434  lbs 164  38 

Fresh  shad,  50, 9  00 

Smoked  hams,  2,116  lbs 227  76 

Dried  beef,  514  lbs 48  47 

Turkeys,  306  lbs 30  60 

Oysters,  460, 4  50 

Mackerel,  No.  1,3  bbls 40  26 

Salt  pork,  1  bbl 15  13 

"    codfish,  3  quutals —  .  8  75 

Dried  herrings,  4  boxes, 4  00 

Butter,  8,377i  lbs 1,245  83 

Cheese,  1,239  lbs 91  25 

Lard,  59  lbs 7  08 

Sugar,  brown  Hayana,  6,507  lbs 504  02 

"       white,        "       1 ,307  lbs 147  79 

Coffee,  1,337  lbs 145  94 

Roasting  coffee,  1,337  lbs 10  73 

Tea,  298  lbs 182  20 

Molasses,  710  galls .'.  220  22 

Flour,  206  bbls 1.040  22 

Indian  meal,  3,600  lbs 52  57 

Baking  bread,  10,542  lbs 225  48 

Baket'a  bread,  1,006  loares 118  12 

Corned  iorwaid, •6»120  98 
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Brought  forward, •6,120  93 

Baker's  rusks,  3,300, 29  44 

"      New-Year^s  cake,  220  lbs 18  75 

Butter  crackers,  754  lbs 44  54 

Rice,  2,397  lbs 83  38 

Eggs,  1,136, 16  19 

Milk,  315qts 19  60 

Potatoes,  727  bushels, 278  12 

Sweet  potatoes,  30  "    15  13 

Turnips,  30  bushels, 4  00 

Piunpkins,  1  doz 00  75 

Apples,  36  bbls 50  47 

"      dried,  9i  bushels, J6  82 

Pearsy             4        "         *3  26 

Melons,  4  baskets, 2  50 

Peaches,  1      "       -150 

Com,  200ears, j. 1  25 

Whortleberries,  i  bushel, »..  1  00 

Cranberries,  20  ((ts 213 

Beans,  17}  bushels, 29  50 

Vinegar,  12  bbls 41  75 

Cider,        2    "     6  50 

Fine  salt,  7  sacks, 13  01 

Mustard,      40lbs 8  66 

Nutmegs,      8    "    8  38 

Ginger,      119    "    ._ 8  34 

Raisins,    112    '*    5  60 

Pepper,      61    "    5  36 

Saleratus,   30    "    2  35 

Pimento,     10    "    1  00 

Filling  ice-house, 75  00 

Sundries, 10  02 

$6,925  23 

For  Salaries  and  Wages. 

Principal  and  professors, $7,103  75 - 

Matron,  assistant  and  steward, 650  00 

Laborers,  chambermaids  and  cook, 654  80 

$8,408  55 

Camed  ion^axd, «« ^    $15^83  78 
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Brought  forwjud, $15,383  78 

For  Clothing. 

Cash  advanced  pupils, *   $340  71 

Woollen  cloth,  263^  yards, 249  33 

Summer  cloth,  336 J  yards, 96  72 

Vesting,  16j-  yards, 6  19 

Suspenders,  10  doz 16  60 

Cloth  dress  coat, 12  00 

Bombazine  stocks,  2  doz. 12  00 

Palm  leaf  hats,  6  doz 24  25 

Sealet  caps,  2^  doz 11  91 

Cotton  hdks.  9f  doz 16  42 

Calico,  931i  yards, 89  90 

Jaconet  muslin,  296^  yards, 74  31 

Mousseline  de  laine,  50^  yards, 22  40 

Shirtings,  425  yards, 42  85 

Ladies'  hats  and  trimmings,  20, 56  94 

Ladies'  hats,  cleaning  and  altering,  13,..  16  25 

Ribbon, 27  26 

Slippers  and  shoes,  53  pair, •  42  88 

Hose,  133  pair, 33  64 

Corsets,  9  pair, —  9  00 

Combs,  9  doz flF  91 

Mitts,  42  pair, 4  30 

Cambric  hdks.  8, 2  43 

Fancy  hdks.  1  doz 2  26 

Black  sUk,  3  yards, 1  89 

Rob-Roy  shawl,  1, 2  00 

Thread,  needles,  hooks  and  eyes,  tapes, 

&c M  08 

1,278  82 

For  Furniture. 

Stoves,  and  repairing, $145  03 

Brown's  kitchen  stove  and  fixtures, 203  60 

Kitchen  fiimiture  and  repairing, -  25  08 

Crockery, 68  29 

Spoons,  knives  and  forks, 28  51 

Tin  pitchers  and  cups, ^  ^              . 

Carried  forwaxd, ^$479  41     $16,612  10 
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Brought  forwardy %. 

Starch,  307  lbs 

IndigOy  12  lbs, 

Salsoda,  50  lbs.  ., 

Clothes  baskets,  2, 

Sandy , 

For  Garden. 

Gardener,  wages, 

Manure,  43  loads, 

Salt  hay,  1000  lbs 

Ploughing, 

Seeds, • 

Tools  and  repairing, 

For  Stable. 

Hay,  16,300  lbs 

Oats,  374  bushels, 

Ship  stuff,  184  bushels, 

Ground  feed,  100  bushels, 

Com  meal,  2,200  lbs • . . . 

Oil  meal,  600  lbs 

Com,  68  bushels, 

Milch  Cows,  3, 

Smiths'  bill, 

Cart  harness  and  repairing, 

Hay  cutting  machine, 

Grain  bags,  12, 

Oil  and  varnish, 

Shovel,  brushes,  and  currycombs, 

Sundries, 

For  Book  Bindery. 
Wages  of  journeymen  and  apprentice. 

Leather,  skivers,  &c.  73  dozen, 

Coloured  muslin, 

Binders  boards,  1500  lbs. 

Carried  forward, 


$502  14 

26  86 

2  62 

2  50 

3  00 
1  00 
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$20,990  63 


$240  00 

31  63 

5  00 

10  00 

8  51 

9  50 


$107  37 

147  31 

44  23 

35  62 

32  57 
9  63 

37  19 

125  00 

72  02 

33  34 
30  00 

3  36 
2  86 
2  56 
5  39 


$239  36 

212  48 
30  18 
60  00 


538  IS 


304  64 


688  45 


$542  02  $22,521  86 
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Brought  forwaid,  . .  ^ $542  02     $22,521  86 

Straw  boards,  400  lbs 15  00 

Thread,  12lb8 13  50 

Twine,  Ulbs 4  98 

Gold  leaf,  6  packs, 35  25 

Marble  paper,  4  reams, 64  00 

Cherry  boards, 2  08 

Sundries, 8  21 

685  04 

Far  Shoe  Shop. 

Shoemaker,  wages, • $276  00 

Sole  leather,  832^, 167  71 

CorduTans,  62i 48  35 

Calf-skins,  2  dozen, 53  50 

Kip-skins,    lyV^lozen, 38  75 

Findings, 76  23 

Welt  leather,  4  sides, 10  12 

Blacking,  7  00 

677  66 

For  Tailors'  Shop. 

Tailoress,  5  months'  wages, $37  .33 

Tailor,  7  months' wages, 116  66 

Trimmings, 107  46 

261  45 

For  Cabinet  Shop. 

Cabinet  makers,  wages, $360  00 

Mahogany  and  veneers, 2  50                   , 

French  posto,  2  sets, 1  75 

Maple  joist,  23  feet, :.  0  46 

Whitewood  boards,  19  feet, 0  44 

Varnish,  turpentine  and  brush, 694 

Tools,  screws,  nails,  &;c 10  06 

382  16 

For  Contingencies. 

Insurance  on  $20,000,  f, $150  00 

Printing  annual  report,  1,250  copies, 60  75 

Paper  for        do                   do         39  25 

Printing  views  of  building,  1,250  copies      » 

.    andpaper, 19  63 

Carried  forward $269  63    $24,528  16 
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Brought  forward, 

Printing  cards,  alphabets  and  circulars, , . 

do       for  exhibition, 

do       of  pupils'  names, 

do       of  temperance  certificates,  200, 

and  paper, 

do       certificates  of  membership,  300, 

and  paper, 

do       medals  for  certificates  of  scholar- 
ship,   

Ribbon  for  certificates  of  scholaiship,. .. 

Fire  works,  July  4th, ,,, 

Expenses  to  Albany, 

F  ostage, 

Stationery, 

Advertising,. .  ^ 

Thermometers,  2, 

New-York  Directory, 

Funeral  expenses  of  Nelson  Van  Norder, 


[Assembly 

$269  63 

t24,528    16 

27  63 

22  59 

6  50 

4  25 

10  71 

5  00 

2  63 

15  00 
148  58 

36  25 

16  77 
9  03 

3  00 
3  00 

10  00 


$590  48 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  January  1st,  1840, 

From  Comptroller  for  State  pupils, 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do        per  act  of  April  3,  1834, 

Regents  of  the  University  of  New-York, 

Corporation  of  the  city  of  New-York, 

Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New- Jersey, 

do     of  Dutchess  county, 

do    pay  pupils, 

do    sales  of  clothing  and  cash  advanced  pupils, 

sales  of  provisions, 

sales  of  coal  ^8.87,  wood  $13,  oil  cask  $1,  ... 

sales  of  cow  $12,  calf,  $5,  hogs  $9 .  34, 

sales  of  soap  fat, 

sales  of  brooms, 

boarders, — 

Proceeds  of  exhibition, $117  06 

Cyrenius  Beers,  Esq.  donation, 10  00 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


$25,118  64 

$877  81 

14,998  35 

5,000  00 

1,413  05 

1,682  50 

912  97 

286  11 

1,254  93 

1,425  78 

95  11 

82  87 

26  34 

25  28 

3  47 

211  00 


Carried  forward, $127  06    $ 
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Brought  forward, $127  06  $28,295  16 

From  E.  C.  B.  donation, 2  50 

129  56 

do     sales  of  garden  vegetables, $17  74 

do    sales  of  articles  manufiac'd  in  shoe  shop,     134  69 
do  do  do  in  tailor  shop,.     161  54 

do  do  do  in  cabinet  shop,      26  09 

do    work  done  in  book  bindery, 1,286  48 

1,626  54 

do    loan  paid  in  $1,000,  interest,  $118.61, 1,118  61 

$31,170  28 


City  and  County  of  New-York^  ss. — On  the  18th  February,  1841, 
personally  appeared  before  me  Robert  D.  Weeks,  treasurer  of  the  New- 
Tork  Institution  for  the  Instruction' of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  being 
by  me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say,  that  the  above  account  is  true 
according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

ROB'T  D.  WEEKS,  Treas'r. 
Sworn  before  me  the  18th  Feb.  1841. 

JosBPH  Strong,  Commissioner  of  Deeds. 

The  board  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  inmates  of  the  establishment 
have  enjoyed,  during  the  year,  almost  an  entire  exemption  from  the  vi- 
sitations of  epidemic  and  other  diseases.  To  the  regular  succession  of 
study,  relaxation  and  labor,  together  with  the  attention  paid  to  food,  clean- 
liness and  rest,  may  be  ascribed,  as  secondary  causes,  the  prevalence 
of  uninterrupted  healtli.  We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  an  interest- 
ing lad,  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  result  of  accident  which  no  sagacity 
could  foresee  and  no  precaution  prevent. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  visits  of  the  attending  physician,  the  pupils 
have  had  the  benefit,  in  dental  surgery,  of  the  science  and  skill  of  Dr. 
Hawes,  of  No.  8,  Park  Place.  His  operations  upon  the  teeth  have 
given  relief  to  many  of  them,  and  the  Board  would  here  tender  to  this 
gentleman  their  grateful  acknowledgments,  for  the  benevolence  of  heart 
which  prompted  this  ojQfer  of  professional  services,  and  the  cheerful  as- 
siduity which  has  met  their  weekly  calls  upon  his  attention,  for  t^e 
period  of  three  years,  unrequited,  except  by  the  inward  satisfaction 
which  attends  benevolent  actioo»  and  by  the  gratitude  of  those  whom 
his  generosity  has  relieved. 
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The  department  of  manual  labor  continues  to  receive  the  same  at- 
tention as  heretofore.    The  branches  taught  are  cabinet-making,  shoe 
making,  tailoring,  book-binding  and  gardening.     Owing  to  the  short 
time  spent  in  daily  labor,  and  the  extreme  youth  of  most  of  the  pupils, 
none  of  the  trades  except  those  of  book  binding  and  tailoring  meet  the 
expense  of  carrying  them  on.    The  cabinet  shop  has  been  almost  \^hoUy 
occupied  in  the  small  repairs  incidental  to  such  an  establishment,  such 
as  the  setting  of  glass,  the  construction  of  garden  fixtures,  the  mending 
of  furniture  and  tools,  and  the  building  of  fences,  which  have  not  been 
charged  to  any  account.     From  the  necessity,  or  the  inclination  of  pa- 
rents, requiring  the  wants  of  their  children  to  be  suppUed  on  the  pre- 
mises, the  operations  of  the  tailor's  and  shoe  maker's  shops  are  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  making  of  clothes  and  shoes  for  the  pupils.     In  a 
separate  paper  annexed  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  statement,  relative 
to  the  income  and  amount  of  work  done  by  each  branch. 

The  object  contemplated  in  establishing  trades  is  not  one  of  pe- 
cuniary profit,  nor  is  it  expected  that  in  the  short  intervals  of  time  de- 
voted to  their  acquisition,  mere  boys  can  make  the  improvement  and 
acquire  the  skill  of  those  who  are  older,  and  who  make  it  the  chief  end 
of  pursuit.    The  most  that  is  designed,  is  to  turn  the  activity  peculiar 
to  children  to  a  purpose  useful  to  themselves ;  to  keep  them  firom  scenes 
of  mischief  and  danger ;  to  form  habits  of  order  and  industry ;  and  ena- 
ble them,  when  they  leave  the  institution,  with  some  slight  additional 
instruction  in  their  respective  trades,  to  minister  to  their  own  wants  in 
after  life.    It  would  be  pleasing  could  the  earnings  of  the  shops  meet 
their  expenses,  but  under  existing  circumstances,  and  they  are  not  likely 
to  change,  there  is  no  ground  for  such  an  expectation.    The  trifling  in- 
come from  them  has  no  collateral  application,  but  is  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury like  every  other  branch  of  revenue,  and  appropriated  to  the  gene- 
ral purposes  of  the  institution. 

The  liberality  of  the  provision,  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has  been  acknowledged  in  former  reports. 
The  large  class  of  pupils  that  took  their  leave  of  us  at  the  close  of  the 
academical  year  in  July,  was  a  happy  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of 
such  provision.  They  had  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  instruction  to  the 
fullest  extent  authorized  by  law,  and,  as  a  class,  had  made  higher  at- 
tainments than  any  other  whom  it  has  been  our  happiness  to  send  forth 
into  the  bosom  of  society.  We  are  particularly  gratified  at  this  result, 
for  it  will  remove  doubt,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  most  sceptical,  of  the 
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practicability  of  impartiDg  a  conect  knowledge  of  alpbabelic  language 
lo  this  class  of  persons ;  they  will  honor  the  Institution  and  the  State 
whose  bounty  they  have  enjoyed,  and  can  be  referred  to  as  living  ex- 
amples of  the  value  of  that  system  of  education,  which  has  raised  them 
from  degradation  to  the  dignity  of  thinking  and  rational  beings. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  classes  was  held,  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  in  presence  of  the  Board,  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
and  such  gentlemen  as  he  had  invited  to  accompany  him.    The  ex- 
amination was  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  who,  in  his 
official  capacity,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting  the  institution  and 
making  a  report  thereon  to  the  Legislature.    This  officer  was  furnished 
by  the  principal  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  classes  under  in- 
struction ;  the  number  and  names  of  the  pupils  in  each  class,  distin- 
guishing the  males  from  the  females ;  the  standing  of  the  classes ;  the 
subjects  taught  and  illustrations  of  the  method  pursued ;  the  ground 
passed  over ;  and  the  names  of  the  teachers.    The  examination  was 
continued  through  the  whole  day,  at  the  close  of  which,  the  Superin- 
tendent made  an  address  which  was  communicated  to  the  whole  school 
assembled  in  the  chapel,  through  the  medium  of  the  sign  language,  by 
the  principal,  after  which  premiums,  procured  at  his  own  expense,  were 
distributed  by  the  Superintendent  to  such  of  the  State  beneficiaries,  in 
each  class,  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  scholarship  and 
good  conduct.    The  exercises  of  the  day  were  concluded  with  the 
ceremony  of  giving,  to  those  of  the  retiring  class  who  had  passed 
through  the  entire  period  of  instruction,  a  handsome  certificate  to  that 
effect,  signed  by  the  president  and  principal.    The  character  of  the 
exercises  was  one  of  deep  interest  and  solemnity,  and,  by  those  who 
participated  in  them,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Without  intending  to  treat  of  those  topics  which  more  appropriately  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  Superintendent^  the  Board,  nevertheless, 
deem  it  not  improper  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  institution  have  been  administered,  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  improvement  of  the  pupils. 

In  regard  to  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  our  happi- 
ness to  have  come  upon  the  stage  at  a  time  when  the  old  prejudices, 
which,  to  such  a  degree  impeded  the  progress  of  our  predecessors  are, 
for  the  most  part,  broken  down.  Schools  are  no  longer  marshalled 
against  schools  in  hostile  array ;   instructer  no  longer  throws  down  the 
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glove  to  instructor,  witii  a  determination  to  do  battle  to  the  last,  in  de- 
fence of  partial  views,  or  one-sided  theories.     All  arc  content  to  meet 
upon  a  common  ground,  for  mutual  instruction  and  mutual  encourage- 
ment.   The  single  object  of  all  instructros  of  modem  times,  is  the  dis- 
covery of  truth ;  and  all  alike  seem  ready  to  abandon,  with  cheerfulness, 
any  doctrines  however  favorite,  provided  they  be  shown  to  rest  upon 
untenable  grounds.    It  is  this  which  animates  the  breast  of  every  phi- 
lanthropic laborer,  in  this  most  useful  and  most  delightful  field  of  efibrt, 
to  new  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  his  art ;  and  fills  hiai  with 
hope  that  the  future  has  much  yet  in  store  for  the  benefit  of  those  to 
whose  interests  he  has  devoted  himself,  of  which  even  in  our  own  times 
we  may  in  some  degree  reap  the  benefit,  and  of  which  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us,  will  enjoy  a  full  and  fruitful  harvest.     As  an  evidence 
of  llie  prevalence  of  this  spirit,  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  observe, 
howj  from  time  to  time,  methods  of  instruction,  once  regarded  as  irre- 
concilably hostile,  have  become  united  within  the  walls  of  a  single  in- 
stilution  ;  and  how,  in  other  instances,  schools  have  passed  over  firom 
one  of  these  methods  to  another,  in  proportion  as  their  conductors  have 
become  persuaded  of  the  errors  of  their  previous  course. 

It  IB  but  a  few  years  since  we  were  accustomed  to  hear  of  two  great 
antagonistic  systems  of  instruction,  distinguished  in  this  country  by  the 
epithets,  French  and  English.  Were  we  to  retrace,  a  little,  the  history 
of  tlie  art,  there  might  arise  a  question  how  far  these  epithets  were  dis^ 
tinclive  or  proper.  It  is  well  known  that  the  one  first  named  was  one 
which  proposed  to  teach  language  as  written  only ;  while  the  other 
aimed  chiefly  to  enable  the  deaf-mute  to  articulate  like  those  who  hear, 
and  to  comprehend  spoken  words  from  the  movements  of  the  lips  of 
others.  Jf  methods  are  to  be  named  from  the  countries  which  gave 
them  birth,  then  that  which  is  called  the  English,  might,  with  greater 
propriety,  be  distinguished  as  the  Spanish ;  since  it  was  in  Spain  that 
Ponce  first  produced  articulating  pupils,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  art. 
In  like  manner  the  French  might  be  called  the  EngUsh,  since  language 
without  articulation  was  taught,  or  the  theory  of  so  teaching  it  was 
dtscassed  in  England  a  full  century  before  France  had  produced  an  in- 
strnctor,  or  a  work  upon  this  interesting  art.  The  method  called  the 
English  passed  also  into  Holland  and  into  Germany ;  finding  in  the  for- 
mer country  the  most  zealous  and  enthusiastic  of  the  advocates  by 
whom  its  principles  have  ever  been  maintained,  and  finnly  establish- 
ing itself  in  the  latter,  long  before  its  revival  in  that,  which  seems,  with 
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usy  to  bave  given  it  a  name.  In  regard  to  the  French  method,  however^ 
if  we  restrict  the  appellation  to  that  species  of  practice  which  originated 
with  De  r  £p^e»  and  receiyed  its  deyelopment  at  the  hands  of  his  sue* 
sessor,  there  may  be  less  reason  than  in  tiie  other  case,  to  object  to  the 
name.  It  is  bnt  one  only  of  several  methods,  all  having  a  common 
endy  to  inrit,  to  teach  language  only  under  a  visible  form. 

Without,  for  the  present,  attempting  to  distinguish  between  these 
several  laethods  last  alluded  to,  or  to  designate  any  one  among  them, 
as  possessing,  either  in  a  philosophical  or  a  practical  view,  any  advan- 
tages over  the  others,  but  judging  of  all  alike,  by  the  end  at  which  they 
aim,  it  is  proposed,  in  the  spirit  of  which  we  have  already  made  men- 
tion, to  examine,  a  little  in  detail,  the  considerations  which  bear  upon 
the  relative  merit  of  the  plan  of  teaching  articulation  and  that  which 
confines  itself  entirely  to  written  language.     In  doing  this,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  we  should  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  either, 
since  to  neither  are  we  opposed,  in  cases  to  which,  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances ihey  may  seem  peculiarly  adapted.     The  object  of  the  in- 
quiry is,  rather  to  distinguish  what  may  be  these  circumstances,  which 
give,  in   some  instances,  a  fitness  to  one  of  the  methods,  which  the 
other  may  possess  for  those  in  a  less  eminent  degree.     Were  we  to 
pursue  the  investigation  with  any  other  object,  we  should  go  back  to  the 
ranks  of  controversialists,  by  whom,  even  less  than  a  half  century  since, 
the  true  philosophy  of  our  art  was  involved  in  a  maze  of  uncertainty 
and  confusicm. 

We  need  not  hesitate  to  state,  therefore,  in  the  outset,  that  we  our- 
selves in  common  with  many  others  more  able  than  we  can  pretend  to 
be,  have  heretofore  avowed  the  conviction  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
Which  it  is  easily  practicable,  and  therefore  desirable  that  articulation 
Bhould  be  cultivated  ;  while,  for  the  most  part,  we  have,  in  our  practice, 
laught  language  under  a  visible  form.  We  have  avowed,  and  see  no 
reason  to  withdraw  the  avowal,  that  it  seems  to  us  by  no  means  im- 
practicable, in  the  same  institution,  to  unite,  for  different  classes  of  per- 
sons, the  advantages  of  both  methods.  Their  antagonistical  character, 
no  longer  for  us,  seems  of  necessity  to  exclude  either  from  the  institu- 
tion in-which  the  other  is  at  the  same  time  vigorously  practised. 

Let  us  first,  then,  for  a  moment,  give  our  attention  to  the  advantages 
^^hich  may  accrue,  from  giving  to  deaf-mutes  the  power  to  articulate 
like  their  more  favored  fellow  men  ;  and,  in  turn,  to  read  upon  the  lips 
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of  those  with  whom  they  converse,  the  words  which  are  addressed  to 
them. 

Considering  the  painful  privation  under  which  a  human  being  must 
labor,  cut  off  from  all  means  of  intercourse  with  others,  through  the 
channel  of  sound,  we  need  hardly  say,  that  whatever  tends  to  alleviate 
this  misfortune  deserves  our  most  careful  attention.     It  is  calamity 
enough,  even  supposing  ourselves  perfectly  successful  in  imparting  this 
proposed  control  of  the  voice,  and  this  faculty  of  distinguishing  motions 
so  almost  imperceptible  as  those  of  the  lips,  that  still  our  pupils  are  in- 
sensible to  all  those  pleasures  which  flow  in  upon  the  soul  through  the 
ear.     It  is  calamity  enough  that  all  the  sweet  sounds  of  nature,  all  the 
charms  of  melody  and  harmony,  the  soft  and  soothing  words  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  tender  tones  of  sympathy  in  suffering,  must  still  remain 
forever  unknown,  and  forever  unenjoyed  by  the  objects  of  our  solici- 
tude.   Yet  though  the  delights  of  which  this  sense  is  the  medium  are 
hopelessly  unattainable  for  them,  still,  if  we  can  enable  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  highest  uses  in  the  business  of  Ufe,  we  place  them  on 
an  immeasurable  eminence  above  those  who  have  no  resource  for  the 
expression  of  their  thoughts  but  the  tardy  pen,   and  who  are  often 
thrown  into  situations  where  even  that  seems  next  to  useless. 

The  rapidity  of  speech  is  one  of  the  prominent  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  communication.  It  enables  the  possessor  of  the  faculty  to 
compress  much  into  a  space  of  time  so  brief,  as  to  multiply  beyond 
calculation  the  sources  of  information  presented  in  the  daily  intercourse 
of  life.  This,  to  the  deaf-mule,  is  an  advantage  which  need  not  be  en- 
larged upon.  The  school,  to  him,  is  far  from  being  the  sole  arena  of 
his  education.  The  world  must  be  his  school,  and  his  lifetime  the  du- 
ration of  his  instruction.  This,  indeed,  is  true  of  all ;  and  it  would  not 
be  named  here,  but  for  the  fact  that  for  this  class  of  persons,  it  is  so,  to 
a  degree  beyond  any  comparison  greater  than  it  can  be  for  any  other. 
But  in  another  respect  this  despatch  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
There  occur  moments  when  time  is  indeed  worth  more  than  gold ;  mo- 
ments when  delay  is  full  of  danger,  or  attended  with  serious  inconve* 
nience  or  injury;  when  communications  of  the  greatest  importance 
must,  if  made  at  all,  be  made  almost  instantaneously.  Writing  can 
rarely  fulfil,  on  such  occasions,  the  promise  of  speech. 

It  is  another  advantage  of  articulation,  that,  by  means  of  it  we  may 
communicate  when  the  hands  are  employed,  or  when  the  materials  for 
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writing  are  unattainable.  No  foresight  can  altogether  avoid  exigences 
like  these  ;  and  whenever  they  obviate  the  occasional  inconveniences 
of  this  nature  which  must  occur,  we  could  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
attainment  of  articulation  highly  desirable. 

Moreover,  there  are  many,  even  among  our  own  generally  intelligent 
countrymen,  who  are  incapable  of  using  the  pen.  With  these  the  deaf- 
mute  can  have  scarcely  any  intercourse  whatever.  And  yet  it  is  with 
such  that  he  must  come  in  contact,  often,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  he  should  make  known  bis  wishes.  Servants 
and  laborers,  and  a  multitude  of  those  with  whom,  in  traveling  from 
place  to  place,  it  is  necessary  to  converse,  are  of  the  class  most  likely 
to  be  deficient  in  the  kind  of  knowledge  most  important  to  him. 

Many,  too,  though  not  unable  to  write,  are  so  extremely  inaccurate 
in  their  orthography,  that,  to  one  unacquainted  with  sound,  their  words 
seem  almost  a  foreign  language.  This  is  an  evil  of  immense  magni- 
tude to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Even  persons  who  pass  for  educated,  are 
often,  in  this  respect,  shamefully  ignorant.  What  must  it  be  with  those 
whom  the  deaf-mute,  in  numberless  instances,  is  destined  to  meet  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  family? 

Not,  however,  to  go  into  a  tedious  enumeration  of  all  the  advantages 
of  articulate  language  over  vmting,  advantages  in  general  too  obvious 
to  require  to  be  stated,  no  one,  we  may  safely  assert,  can  be  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  deny  that,  if  practicable,  these  advantages  should  be 
thrown  open  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  And  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
ooake  the  case  worse  than  it  really  is,  we  should  observe  that  in  many 
cases  the  inconveniences  to  which  we  have  referred,  are  materially  di- 
minished by  the  use  of  that  natural  language  of  signs,  of  which  every 
deaf-mute  is  so  accomplished  a  master.  Among  those,  therefore,  whom 
one  is  accustomed  to  meet  every  day,  the  absence  of  the  power  of 
speech  on  his  own  part,  or  of  a  knowledge  of  writing  or  of  orthography 
on  their's,'  will  be  attended  with  comparatively  little  positive  inconve- 
nience. It  is  among  strangers  that  he  will  be  made  to  feel  his  defi- 
ciency ;  but  it  is  also  unfortunately  among  strangers  that  he  will  usually 
be  most  in  need  of  information,  assistance  or  advice.  And  in  every 
situation,  it  must  still  be  reniiembered  that  the  benefits  of  the  great 
ichool  of  the  world  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  his  reach. 

If  practicabley  therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  deaf-mute  should  be 
taught  to  articulate.    We  must  carefully  examine,  in  this  case,  the  full 
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meaning  of  the  word  practicability.    Suppose  a  pupil  to  manifest  Just 
^uch  an  aptness  for  acquiring  this  species  of  knowledge  as  that  by  oon- 
slant  applieation  during  the  period  allotted  to  kis  education,  he  may  l>e 
taught  to  speak  and  to  read,  on  the  lips  of  others,  a  UmitedTocabalary 
of  words.    Suppose  too,  that  he  articulates  but  imperfectly,  as,  except 
after  very  long  practice  and  very  persevering  correction,  he  will  often 
be  Ukely  to  do.    Suppose  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  reads  more  imper- 
fectly still ;  for  this  latter  art  is  of  more  difficult  acquisition  than   the 
former.    Will  such  an  one,  on  leaving  school,  possess  a  knowledge  of 
spoken  language  sufficient  to  make  the  advantages  we  have  already 
enumerated,  his  ?    Will  he  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  rapidity, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of  articulate  language  ? 
Will  not,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessity,  continually  occurring,  of  re- 
peating and  re-repeating  his  own  words,  and  of  demanding  a  similar 
repetition  from  others,  render  the  use  of  this  imperfect  faculty  irksome 
in  the  extreme  ?    And  if,  moreover,  in  the  long  period  of  close  appli- 
cation necessary  to  acquire  even  the  little  that  he  has  to  boast,  his  men- 
tal cultivation  shall  have  been,  as  of  necessity  it  must  be,  to  a  great  de- 
gree neglected,  can  he  be  said  to  possess  a  fair  equivalent  for  what  be 
has  thus  lost  ?    For  such  a  one  can  we,  therefore,  reasonably  say,  that 
instruction  in  articulation  is  practicable  ? 

There  evidently  must  be,  then,  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
mode  of  education  is  pursued  ;  for  when  we  recollect  in  how  very  many 
cases,  even  of  those  in  which  this  painful  labor  of  teaching  articulation 
IS  not  attempted,  but  in  which  every  moment  of  time  is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  ideas  and  giving  them  names,  the  fruit  of  all  our  toil  is 
but  insignificant  at  last,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  there  would 
be  many  more,  in  which  to  essay  the  greater  undertaking,  would  but 
result  in  similar  disappointment. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  some  who,  having  lost  their  hearing  at  a 
period  of  life  a  little  advanced,  have  still  retained  nearly  or  quite  in 
perfection  the  power  of  articulation.  For  them  there  is  no  need  of  spe- 
cial instruction  in  this  particular,  and  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed,  by  total  disuse,  to  lose,  as  without  practice  they 
will  lose,  so  valuable  a  possession. 

There  are  some,  also,  who  without  being  able  to  articulate,  still  re- 
tain some  degree  of  hearing.  These  too,  if  apt  learners,  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  voice. 
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There  retnein,  finally,  perhaps  a  few,  who  willt  neither  of  the  ad- 
vantages just  named,  from  their  unconmion  docility,  may,  with  some 
pains,  be  enabled  to  attain  the  benefits  of  articulate  language.  But  of 
such,  it  seems  to  us  tiie  ninnber  must  be  limited,  for  whom,  within  the 
period  ordinarily  devoted  to  education,  it  will  be  possible  to  make  such 
an  acquisition.  It  would  appear  that  long  trial  is  unnecessary  to  ascer- 
tain, in  regard  to  any  one,  the  fiict.  Should  the  prospect  prove  unpro- 
mising it  would  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  injurious  to  his  best  interests 
to  allow  him  to  proceed.  All  time  spent  in  this  pursuit,  should  the  ob- 
ject remain  unattained  at  last,  is  so  much  thrown  away. 

In  theory,  it  may  be  true,  that  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is 
only  carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  when  the  pupil  has  been 
introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  his  country,  not  only  in 
written  form,  but  also  as  it  is  spoken  by  those  who  hear.  But  practice 
must  be  made  to  bend  to  exigences,  interposed  by  circumstances  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  teacher  to  control.  Of  these  the  principal  ate 
the  limitation  of  time,  and  the  varying  abilities,  as  well  as  physical  or- 
ganization of  the  subjects  of  instruction.  For  the  great  mass  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  our  country,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  teach  them  words  under  their  visible  forms. 

Having  thus  radcavoied  to  discriminate  between  the  cases,  in  which 
one  or  the  other  plan  of  instruction  may  wisely  be  employed,  let  us 
Uira,  for  a  moment,  our  attention  to  that  large  class,  for  whom  articula- 
tkn  appears  to  be  altogether  out  of  the  question.  There  are  few  deaf- 
mutes  who  may  not  be  made  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  written 
hsguage,  jts  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  life  ;  and  with  all  of  ordi- 
nary ability,  this  knowledge  may  be  so  extended  as  to  render  reading 
and  writing,  sources  of  very  high  enjoyment.  And  since,  as  we  have  just 
stated,  instruction,  for  the  greater  number,  must  be  restricted  to  this 
species  of  knowledge,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  little  interest  to  inquire 
what  should  be  the  grand  object  kept  in  view  by  the  teacher,  in  order, 
that  the  instrument  which  he  places  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  may  be 
available  to  the  greatest  good. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  question  which, 
among  the  varying  modes,  all  keeping  in  view  the  one  object  to  teach 
language  as  visible,  is  most  in  accordance  widi  trae  philosophy.  In 
past  repons  we  have  given  to  thjs  subject  some  space.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  Written  language  is  taught,  we  would  seek,  whether  in  all 
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cases,  sufficient  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  manner  in  which 
words  and  ideas  are  associated  together.  The  deaf  and  dumb  have  a 
natural  language  of  their  own.  It  is  with  the  signs  presented  by  this  their 
vernacular  that  they,  of  course,  associate  ideas  as  they  acquire  them. 
Ought  not  this  association  to  be  broken  up,  and  ought  not  written  words 
to  displace  these  signs  of  action,  which  previously  stood  in  immediate 
connection  with  ideas  ?  Ought  deaf-mutes  to  be  allowed  all  their  lives, 
merely  to  translate  when  they  read,  and  to  receive  their  ideas  from 
books  at  second  hand  ? 

It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose,  that  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to 
understand  the  words  of  written  language,  we  provide  them  with  an  in- 
strument, of  which  the  greatest  value  consists  in  its  fitness  to  serve  as 
a  medium  of  communication  with  their  fellows.  There  is  a  much 
higher  office  which  this  language  may  be  made  to  fulfil,  of  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  few  reap  the  full  benefit ;  and  that  is,  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  proposition  almost  axiomatic  in  meta- 
physics, that  mental  operations  absolutely  demand  the  presence  of  signs 
as  representatives  of  ideas  ;  and  that  without  them,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  reasoning.  The  greater  or  less  facility,  therefore,  with 
which  mental  operations  may  be  conducted,  depends,  in  a  very  remarka- 
ble degree,  upon  the  nature  of  the  signs  with  which  ideas  are  associa- 
ted, and  the  laws  by  which  those  signs  in  combination  are  governed, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  signs  in  themselves,  as  simple,  or  compounded 
of  parts  ;  as  light  or  cumbrous  ;  as  easy  or  difficult  of  execution ;  as 
representative  of  individuals  or  classes  ;  of  concrete  or  abstract  quali- 
ties ;  as  precise  and  definite,  or  as  vague  and  indistinct ;  and  upon  the 
laws  of  their  combination,  as  rendering  the  relations  existing  between 
ideas  easily  obvious  to  perception,  or  as  leaving,  by  their  want  of  rigid 
exactness,  the  mind  to  waver  in  uncertainty,  in  regard  to  the  particular 
relation  which  they  are  intended  to  express.  These  laws  of  combina- 
tion, therefore,  or  in  other  words,  the  syntax  of  a  language,  have  much 
to  do  with  the  facility  of  conducting  mental  operations  ;  and  that  lan- 
guage will  always  be  the  most  valuable  in  this  point  of  view,  in  which 
the  rules  of  syntax  are  reducible  to  the  most  rigid  method. 

If  we  compare  alphabetic  language  with  that  system  of  signs  of 
action,  by  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  accustomed  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  we  shall  perceive  a  vast  dififereuce  to  exist  between 
them,  as  to  their  fitness  to  serve  as  instruments  of  thought.  While,  on 
the  one  hand,  written  words,  from  their  entirely  conventional  character, 
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leave,  when  well  understoody  no  doubt  in  the  mind,  in  regard  to  the 
exact  ideas  they  are  intended  to  express  ;  while,  moreover,  by  the  pre- 
cision of  the  laws  which  regulate  their  combinations,  they  exhibit  the 
relations  which  it  is  designed  to  exhibit  with  a  certainty  which  admits 
of  no  misapprehension ;  the  language  of  action,  on  the  other,  from  the 
pictorial  form  of  its  signs,  gives  place,  not  seldom,  to  a  certain  degree 
of  hesitancy  between  analogous  ideas,  and,  from  the  meagreness  of  its 
syntax,  renders  the  groups  which  it  presents,  in  too  many  cases,  of 
doubtful  significancy. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
ought,  if  possible,  so  to  be  instructed,  that  they  shall  be  led  by  degrees 
to  associate  their  ideas  directly  with  written  words,  and  shall  employ 
the  images  of  these  words  in  conducting  their  mental  operations,  in- 
stead of  those  signs  which  the  exigencies  of  their  situation  have  taught 
them  originally  to  invent. 

Though  this  is  a  principle  which  is  now  generally  admitted  by  the 
most  philosophical  of  those  who,  in  Europe,  have  given  their  attention 
to  the  theory  of  our  art,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many,  even  among  the 
number  who  admit  its  truth,  fail  to  keep  it  constantly  before  their 
minds,  and  treat  it  rather  as  a  theoretical  dogma,  than  as  a  guide  to  di- 
rect them  in  their  actual  practice.  They  imagine,  perhaps,  in  some 
instances,  that  the  period  allotted  to  instruction  is  too  short  to  enable 
them  successfully  to  combat  the  powerful  predilection  of  their  pupils 
for  their  own  natural  language;  and  in  others,  that  the  aid  of  the 
teacher  is  unnecessary  to  bring  about  a  result  for  which  they  trust  ra- 
ther to  time  and  continued  practice.  Experience,  unfortunately  proves, 
that  the  first  of  these  suppositions  is  often  very  nearly  if  not  strictly 
true  ;  but  that  the  teacher  can  do  nothing  toward  overcoming  the  early 
habits  of  the  pupil  is  a  position  entirely  untenable.  Without  attempt- 
ing here  to  point  out  the  modes  in  which  he  may  usefully  exert  him- 
self for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  desirable,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  he  too  often  counteracts  this  object,  by  voluntarily  employing 
signs  of  action,  when  necessity  does  not  demand  it.  Were  he  himself 
to  do,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  that  which  he  trusts  that  time  will  do  for 
his  pupils,  were  he  to  force  alphabetic  language  upon  their  attention, 
and  to  require  it  from  them  whenever  they  are  capable  of  substituting 
it  in  place  of  signs  of  action,  he  would  soon  perceive  the  benefit  of  so 
severe  a  course. 
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But  there  are  others,  who  seem  still  to  doubt  whether  alphabetic  lan- 
guage, can,  in  truth,  be  made  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  instrument  of 
thought.  To  such  it  appears  necessary  to  proceed  on  the  supposition, 
ihat  their  pupils  will,  of  jfiecessity,  always  continue  to  conduct  their 
mental  operations  by  the  instrumentality  of  signs  of  action ;  and  al* 
ways  continue  in  the  use  of  words  to  carry  on  an  inward  process  of 
Imnslation.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  examine,  for  a  moment,  the 
justice  of  such  a  supposition. 

If  we  assume  that  ordinary  alphabetic  writing  cannot  become,  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  an  immediate  instrument  of  thought,  we  roust  found 
the  assumption  on  one  of  two  grounds ;  either,  that  an  ideographic 
language  is  an  impossibility,  or  that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of 
alphabetic  writing,  which  renders  it  unfit  to  become  ideographic  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

The  first  of  these  grounds,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  altogether  untena^^ 
ble.    Of  ideographic  characters  we  have  numerous  examples  of  daily 
occurrence.     In  the  mathematics  such  characters  are  furnished  as  the 
material  instruments  of  every  algorithm.    Arithmetic  presents  them  in 
the  figures  employed  to  express  number.     Algebra  and  the  calculus 
present  them  in  the  letters  used  to  represent  quantity  and  the  characters 
introduced  to  denote  relation.     They  are  found  in  geometry  ;  they  con- 
stitute the  entire  system  of  musical  notation ;  and  they  appear  again,  as 
marks  of  punctuation,  in  every  book  which  we  open,  to  assist  in  under* 
standing  what  we  read.     The  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  present  us  with 
another  example ;  and  finally,  the  entire  written  language  of  China  is 
composed  of  characters  strictly  ideographic.    Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
once  much  discussed  project  of  an  universal  language  of  visible  signs, 
which,  in  other  times,  so  frequently  called  forth  the  ingenuity  of  the 
learned ;  a  project  inseparably  linked  with  the  names  of  Wilkins  and 
Kercher,  and  to  which  even  that  of  the  illustrious  Leibnitz  imparted  a 
portion  of  its  own  celebrity  ?    A  project  which,  however  visionary, 
could  not  have  had  an  existence,  had  not  the  possibility  of  an  ideogra- 
phic language,  apart  from  the  method  which  was  to  give  it  universality, 
been  regarded  as  an  axiom. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  unreasonable  in  the  assumption,  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  may  be  taught  to  associate  ideas 
with  visible  and  written  characters.  What,  we  may  next  inquire,  is  to 
prevent  their  doing  so  with  those  furnished  by  alphabetic  language  ? 
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Thore  can  be  no  obstacle,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  possibility  juat 
proved  may  be  limited  by  certain  conditions ;  and  that  these  conditionfi 
are  such  as  to  disqualify  ordinary  writing,  for  fulfilling  the  office  pror 
posed.  This  proposition  is  self-evident ;  and  it  imposes  upon  us  the 
necessity  of  examining,  in  respect  to  graphic  signs  in  general^  first, 
within  what  limits  is  an  ideographic  language  possible  ?  and,  secondly, 
do  these  limits  exclude  alphabetic  writing  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb? 

In  considering  the  first  question,  one  limitation  readily  suggests  itself. 
The  characters  selected  as  ideographic  signs  should  be  independent  of 
any  law  of  necessary  association^  connecting  them  with  other  signs 
for  the  same  ideas,  either  preexisting  or  simultaneously  created.  By 
the  expression,  law  of  necessary  association,  something  more  is  intend- 
ed than  the  simple  association  of  individual  signs  of  one  system,  with 
individual  signs  of  another.  In  a  case  like  this,  the  associations,  if 
they  exist,  must  have  been  created  by  numerous  independent  efforts,  or 
independent  accidents.  In  the  former,  they  spring  into  being  at  once, 
the  moment  the  law  is  made  know,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be- 
fore they  are  recognized  in  detail. 

This  point  is  illustrated,  by  examining  the  law  of  associations  which 
connects  articulate  with  written  language.  Writing  has  been  devised 
as  a  representative  of  speech ;  and  the  facility  with  which  the  power  of 
executing  and  of  understanding  it,  on  the  part  of  those  who  hear,  is  at- 
tained, is  a  consequence  of  the  lawy  according  to  which  it  is  construct- 
ed. Articulate  sounds,  having  been  resolved  into  their  elements,  there 
has  been  assigned  to  each  of  these  elements,  a  visible  character.  And 
as  every  spoken  word  embodies  a  certain  number  of  these  vocal  ele- 
ments, the  law  of  necessary  association  exacts,  as  the  representative  of 
the  assemblage, — that  is  of  the  word — ^the  corresponding  visible  charac- 
ters, in  a  corresponding  order.  Each  word  that  we  utter,  has,  there- 
fore, of  necessity,  under  the  law,  a  written  representative— and  this  will 
be  true,  whether  we  attend  to  it  or  not.  Reciprocally,  every  written 
word  we  see,  recals,  by  a  like  necessity,  the  corresponding  articula- 
tion. 

In  consequence  of  this  law,  it  would,  without  doubt,  be  exceedingly 
difficult  for  a  person,  gifted  with  speech,  to  learn  ever  to  regard  written 
words  as  being  other  than  mere  representatives  of  articulate  sounds. 
Whether  the  difficulty  is  so  great  as  to  amount  to  an  absolute  impossibi- 
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lity ;  or  whether,  by  long  continued  effort,  and  seclusion  with  books,  it 
might  not  be  so  far  overcome,  as  that  written  words  should  cease  to  re- 
cal  the  concex>tions  of  sounds,  it  is  of  no  present  moment  to  inquire. 
The  limitation  stated,  is  practically  positive.  Nereitheless,  in  the 
case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  it  is  entirely  inoperatiTe.  Sound,  the  basis  of 
the  association,  being  without  existence  for  them,  the  two  classes  of 
signs  are  reduced  to  one  only.  No  one  will  undertake  to  assert  that 
there  exists  any  law  of  necessary  association  between  written  words, 
and  the  preexisting  signs  by  which  deaf-mutes  cooununicate  with  one 
another.  The  independent  creation  of  the  two  classes  of  signs,  entirely 
precludes  this  possibility. 

There  is  a  species  of  writing,  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  language  of  action,  as  that  which  alphabetic  writing  holds,  in  refe- 
rance  to  speech.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of  mimography.  And 
the  manner  of  its  construction  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  that  which  has 
just  been  detailed  in  the  case  already  considered.  The  same  kno  of 
association  is  called  in,  to  bind  together,  by  a  like  necessity,  two  sys- 
tems of  parallel  signs.  Action  is  resohed  into  its  elements,  and  to 
these  elements  are  assigned  graphic  representatives.  A  complex  sign 
of  action,  demands,  therefore,  a  specific  combination  of  written  ele- 
ments, and  it  will  admit  of  no  other.  On  the  other  hand,  a  specific 
combination  of  these  characters,  exacts  a  particular  sign.  According 
to  the  principle,  then,  which  we  have  assumed  as  involving  a  practical 
necessity,  it  would  prove  an  Undertaking  altogether  futile,  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  after  having  once  learned  to  regard  their  characters  as  mi- 
mographic,  to  seek  over  to  avail  themselves  of  their  use,  as  direct  re- 
presentatives of  ideas. 

This  seems  to  be  not  an  improper  place  to  remark,  that  the  opposi- 
tion veith  which  some  have  met  the  theory  which  proposes  to  render 
alphabetic  language  ideographic  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has  apparently, 
in  a  great  measure,  its  origin  in  a  consciousness  of  the  difficulty  which 
such  persons  feel  that  they  would  themselves  experience,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  attain,  in  their  own  case,  the  ability  at  which  the  theory  aims, 
in  the  case  of  a  class  of  persons  of  habits  of  mind  entirely  different 
from  theirs.  They  are  aware  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  them- 
selves, of  conceiving  something  intermediate  between  written  words 
and  the  ideas  which  the  words  represent.  And  this  necessity  is  so  co- 
gent, that  ihey  can  hardly  refrain  from  recognizing  in  it  a  universal 
law  of  mind  ;  forgetting,  as  it  would  appear,  the  fact,  or  at  least  disre- 
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garding  it,  that  they  thereby  deny  the  possibility  of  an  ideogxaphic  lan- 
guage of  any  description  whatever.  It  is  a  very  unphilosophical  mode 
of  argumenty  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  thing  merely  on  the  ground 
that  it  conflicts  with  our  own  personal  experience.  The  fact  of  such 
an  opposition^  is  undoubtedly  |7nina/act>  evidence  against  it :  but  tbs 
should  only  lead  us  to  the  inquiry,  whether  there  is  not,  in  our  circum- 
stancesy  something  which  does  not  exist  in  others,  to  account  for  what 
our  experience  has  shown  to  be  true  for  ourselves. 

It  does  not  appear  that  those  who  regard  as  visionary,  the  attempt  to 
make  ordinary  writing  an  ideographic  language  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
have  eyer  questioned  the  possibility  of  giving  that  character  to  articu- 
late speech  for  them,  more  than  for  those  who  hear.    They  seem  ta- 
citly to  admit,  that  if  we  teach  deaf-mutes  to  articulate,  our  pupils  wiU» 
naturally,  associate  their  ideas  with  the  articulations,  to  the  neglect  of 
their  ordinary  signs.    Do  they  not,  by  this  admission,  as  much  as  by 
the  corresponding  denial  in  the  other  case,  demonstrate  to  how  great  a 
degree  they  are  influenced  by  their  own  experience  ?    Can  they  claim 
that  speech  is  the  same  thing  for  both  classes  of  persons,  those  who  are 
unconscious  of  sound,  and  those  who  hear  ?   For  the  deaf  and  dumb,  arti- 
culation is  but  a  species  of  action,  in  which  the  organs  employed  hap- 
pen to  be  the  same  which  others  use  for  producing  impressions  upon 
the  ear.    The  conceptions  which  the  deaf-mute  can  have  of  spoken 
words,  are  confined  to  the  contacts  and  motions  of  these  organs ;  where- 
as, in  the  case  of  mankind  in  general,  these  contacts  and  motions  are 
entirely  disregarded,  and  the  conception  of  a  word  is  that  of  a  sound 
only.    A  cautious  philosopher  would  pause  upon  this  difference.    He 
would  inquire  whether  there  might  not  arise  out  of  it  a  rule  of  exclusion 
for  this  class  of  signs,  in  the  case  of  the  deaf,  from  the  office  which 
they  subserve  for  those  who  hear.    True,  he  would  discover  no  such 
rule,  yet  when  he  should  have  reached  his  conclusion,  it  would  be  found 
to  rest  in  no  manner  whatever  upon  his  own  experience,  or  that  of 
mankind  in  general. 

The  argument^  then,  to  disprove  that  alphabetic  vmting  may  fulfil 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  function  which  we  claim  for  it,  seems  to 
amount  just  to  this.  When  we  present  to  them  language  only  under  a 
visible  form,  spoken  words,  which  to  us  stand  intermediate  between 
writing  and  thought,  have  no  existence  for  them.  Our  experience  shows 
that  ideas  exact  some  such  intermediate  representation.  Written  words 
can  not,  therefore,  be  associated  by  them  directly  with  their  ideas ;  and 
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hence  we  are  drhren  to  the  condusion  that  they  muat,  all  their  lires, 
adhere  to  their  natural  language  of  fligna,  aa  an  instrument  of  thooghu 

This  is  a  species  of  reasoning  by  exclusion,  which  admits  of  iUustra- 
tion.  The  Chinese  have  a  written  language  much  less  simple,  in  out- 
ward appearance,  than  ours.  Still,  though  the  thirty-three  thousand 
characters  contained  in  their  ordinary  dictionaries  of  that  language,  seem 
fashioned,  to  an  English  eye,  with  the  utmost  disregard  of  method,  we 
are  notwithstanding,  told,  that  they  cluster  around  a  number  of  radicals 
no  greater  than  two  hundred  and  fourteen,  or  even  less ;  and  that  to 
sixty  of  these  belong  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  These  ra- 
dicals do  not  fulfil  precisely  the  province  of  our  alphabetic  characters, 
it  is  true ;  since  but  one  is  found  in  each  ideographic  sign.  They,  ne- 
vertheless, give  to  the  language  a  kind  of  method,  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  make  a  supposition  like  the  following : 

Let  it  be  granted  that  another  people  should,  by  hazard,  have  adopted 
the  characters  of  the  Chinese  as  phonetic — ^that  is,  as  representative  of 
sound ;  and  should,  also,  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  constructed 
words  resembling  Chinese  figures.  This  people  might  say  to  the  Chi- 
nese, it  is  impossible  that  your  characters  can  represent  ideas  to  you 
directly ;  for  we  find  it  impossible  to  regard  them  as  any  thing  more 
than  signs  of  articulations.  And  their  argument  would  possess  the  same 
force  as  that  which,  in  the  discussion  of  the  present  question,  is  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  those  who  speak  and  hear. 

The  case  just  supposed,  is  one  morally  impossible,  no  doubt,  on  ac- 
count, at  once,  of  the  complexity  of  the  Chinese  characters,  and  of  the 
manner  of  their  combination.  We  may  suppose  one,  not  liable  to  this 
objection.  Suppose  a  method  of  ideographic  vmting  to  be  somewhere 
invented,  reducible  to  no  more  than  twenty-six  elementary  characters ; 
and  suppose  that  these  elements  are  found  to  be  identical  with  others 
elsewhere  employed  merely  as  phonetic.  We  may  farther  suppose 
that  the  combinations  in  which  the  characters  appear,  in  both  cases,  aie 
identical.  Such  a  series  of  coincidences  would  present  a  case,  precisely 
like  that  which  exists  in  fact  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  those  who  hear 
and  speak.  Ihe  supposition  only  involves  a  violent  improbability  of 
its  actual  occurrence.  An  exact  computation  of  the  chances  in  its  favor 
would  show  it  to  be  next  to  a  moral  impossibiUty :  yet  it  is  not,  by  any 
means,  physically  such.  Admitting,  then,  the  necessary  coincidences 
to  have  taken  place,  its  existence  is  perfectly  consistent  with  reason, 
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and  with  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  not,  howerer,  by  a  series  of  im- 
probable chances,  that  this  case  has  been  created  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  phonetic  characters  have  aheady  been  devised,  but  for  this  class 
of  persons,  their  use  as  phonetic,  can  nerer  be  known.  We  teach  them 
the  language  which  these  characters  depict,  and  we  expect  them  to  re- 
gard those  characters  as  they  might  be  regarded,  by  a  hearing  people 
who  should  have  been,  in  like  manner,  unacquainted  with  their  value, 
as  representatives  of  articulate  sounds. 

We  have  examined  one  limitation  to  the  possibility  of  an  ideographic 
language.  It  is  something  definite,  something  which  we  can  easily 
comprehend.  Shall  we  find  any  other  equally  so  ?  Must  we  descend 
to  consider  the  mere  form  of  its  characters  or  the  mode  of  their  con- 
struction ?  Ought  they,  for  example,  in  order  to  recommend  them  to 
the  purpose  designed,  to  be  rectilinear  or  curved  ?  To  be  composed 
of  determinate  elements,  or  to  be  wholly  independent  of  each  other? 
To  be  fashioned'  according  to  any  determinate  method,  or  as  chance 
may  direct  ?    Such  inquiries  are  frivolous. 

But  it  has  been  asserted,  and,  with  proper  limitations,  no  doubt  justly, 
that,  to  be  useful,  signs  must,  in  themselves,  be  simple.  Nothing  is 
more  certain,  nevertheless,  before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  well  to 
inquire  exactly  what  is  to  be  understood  by  this  word  simplicity,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  signs  of  ideas. 

No  one  denies  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  think,  even  when  altogether  un- 
instructed.  If  such  notions  have  ever  existed,  they  have  been  coiifined 
to  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  our  art.  The  celebrated  Condil- 
luc  seems  to  have  been  not  far  from  entertaining  this  opinion;  and  many 
others  less  celebrated,  have  appeared,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  writ- 
ings, to  have  been  quite  as  severe  upon  this  unfortunate  class,  as  he. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  at  the  present  day,  to  combat  a  prejudice 
so  absurd  as  this.  The  deaf  and  dumb  think,  and  that  very  justly^ 
upon  subjects  within  the  scope  of  their  observation ;  even  though  they 
may  have  had  the  guidance  of  no  master  mind  to  inform  them,  nor  any 
acquaintance  with  any  language,  save  that  which  nature  has  furnished 
them.  Yet  the  signs  to  which  of  necessity,  they  attach  their  ideas,  are 
not  by  any  means,  signs  possessing  Uie  character  of  simplicity,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  that  word.  Many  gestures  are  often  employed 
to  recal  a  single  idea.  Yet  this  multiplicity  does  not  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  thought. 
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It  needs  no  rery  profound  examination  of  this  subject,  to  show,  that 
the  word  simplicity,  as  applied  to  signs,  must  be  receiyed  in  a  rery 
qualified  sense.  Sound  is  simple,  as  much  so  as  any  of  our  perceptions. 
Monosyllable  words  are,  therefore,  the  simplest  of  signs.  Polysyllables 
aie,  of  course,  not  simple,  in  the  strict  appUcation  of  that  term.  Is  the 
mind,  however,  distressed  by  their  complexit|r  ?  Does  a  polysyllable 
convey  to  the  mind  an  idea  less  promptly,  than  a  word  produced  by  a 
simple  impulse  of  the  voice  ?  By  no  means.  We  perceive  no  differ- 
ence, in  this  respect  between  the  two.  The  polysyllable  is,  therefore, 
practically,  a  simple  sign.  If  we  turn  to  objects  of  sight,  we  shall  find 
nothing  simple  ;  nothing  that  is  not  made  up  of  parts,  which  the  least 
attention  enables  us  to  separate.  Are  we  perplexed  in  our  conceptions, 
by  this  complexity  of  all  the  visible  objects  about  us  ?  When  we  think 
of  a  window,  for  example,  do  we  laboriously  enumerate  its  panes  of 
glass,  or  the  pieces  of  wood  by  which  they  are  sustained  ?  And  when 
the  thought  of  a  friend  enters  our  mind,  do  we  find  it  necessary  to  trace 
out  his  several  features,  and  recal,  one  after  another,  the  various  arti- 
cles of  his  dress,  in  order  that  we  may  complete  the  conception.  Not 
at  all.  These  objects  have  an  individuality  for  us;  it  matters  not  how 
complex  they  may  in  reality  be,  as  objects  of  sight,  they  have  become 
practically  simple. 

In  using  the  words  simplicity  and  complexity,  we  often  talk  in  the 
dark.  If,  by  simplicity  be  meant  absolute  oneness,  then  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  complexity  essentially  necessary  to  the  facility  of  our  concep- 
tions. There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  much  higher  degree,  beyond  the 
range  of  our  feeble  powers.  A  wide  distance  extends  itself,  neverthe- 
less, between  these  two  extremes.  In  regard  to  objects  not  familiar, 
there  is  an  intermediate  degree  of  complexity,  which  becomes  a  source 
of  difficulty  on  account  of  their  infamiliarity  simply  :  but  this  may  be 
made  to  vanish  by  bringing  them  often  before  the  mind.  Where  re- 
peated observation  has  acquainted  us  with  their  details,  we  learn  to 
grasp  each  as  a  whole,  and  cease  to  distract  our  thoughts,  with  the  con- 
sideration of  their  details.  From  the  higher  limit,  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  more  or  less  true  of  every 
intermediate  degree  down  to  a  certain  point,  where  simplicity  itself  be- 
comes a  source  of  trouble.  To  fix  this  point  with  precision  would  per- 
haps be  difficult ;  yet  we  know  that  it  is  higher  than  absolute  single- 
ness ;  for  no  object  of  sight  can  be  strictly  simple  except  an  individual 
quality ;  and  no  individual  quaUty  can  be  clearly  conceived  to  exist 
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alone.     Mr.  Cousin,  in  his  e^^amination  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke, 
has  made  it  clearly  to  appear  that  certain  of  our  ideas  are  acquired  by 
obserrationy  and  that  certain  others  spring  up  spontaneously  in  our 
nunds,  be<:ause  they  are  the  logical  conditions  of  the  former  ;  or,  in 
other  iTvords,  are  necessary  to  their  existence.    Qualities  are  perceived 
by  the  senses,  and  substance  is  inferred,  as  the  logical  condition  of 
quality  ;   a  condition  without  which  no  quality  could  exist.    Yet  who 
can  conceive  of  substance  as  sustaining  but  a  single  quality  ?    Who 
then  can  conceive  of  an  object  of  sight,  as  absolutely  simple  ?    Exten- 
tion  in  two  directions,  colour  and  figure,  enter  of  necessity,  into  the  com- 
position of  every  determinate  visible  object.    Whatever  forms  be  given, 
then,  to  the  signs  of  an  ideographic  language,  such  characters  can  ne- 
ver be  simple,  if,  by  simplicity,  be  meant,  the  unity  which  characte. 
rizes  somid :  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  they  should  be  so.    On  the 
contrary,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  they 
must  and  ought  to  be  otherwise.    If  it  be  objected  to  the  words  of  our 
language,  that  they  are  complex  in  their  character,  we  add  that  the 
same  is  true  of  every  individual  letter,  and  part  of  a  letter.    And  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  those  who  object  to  words,  on  the  ground  of  their 
complexity  of  figure,  seem  to  forget  that  letters  themselves  are  not  sim- 
ple ;  and  that  because  they  have  learned  to  associate  simple  sounds 
with  individual  letters,  without  having  suffered  any  inconvenience  from 
the  want  of  simplicity  in  these  letters  themselves.    Ought  they  not, 
rather,  in  this  fact,  to  find  an  argument  conclusive  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory nature  of  their  reasoning  ? 

Let  us  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb,  then,  to  regard  words  as  units  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  regard  letters,  and  the  various  individual  ob- 
jects around  us,  as  simple  objects  of  thought.  The  extent  to  which  the 
mind  may  push  this  power,  in  the  conception  of  complicated  forms,  is 
very  great ;  infinitely,  we  might  almost  say,  greater  than  is  necessary 
for  our  puq)ose.  In  reference  to  this  point,  the  following  passage  from 
Begerando  deserves  citation. 

"  Experience  shows  us  how  far  the  effect  produced  [upon  the  mind] 
can  be  simplified  by  firequent  practice.  In  casting  the  eyes  from  the 
summit  of  a  hiU,  upon  the  town  we  inhabit,  we  recognize,  at  a  glance, 
its  different  parts,  and  its  environs.  At  the  sight  of  a  picture,  we  seize 
in  thought,  the  entire  scene :  the  artist  discerns  from  the  first,  a  multi- 
tude of  details  of  execution,  which  escape  us.  We  every  day,  see 
draughtsmen,  retracing,  firom  memory,  not  merely  images  of  objects 
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and  of  persons,  which  call  for  a  very  extensive  combination  of  varied 
and  elementary  strokes,  but  entire  views,  with  all  their  circumstances. 
Meanwhile  this  multitude  of  details,  must  necessarily  f<urm  but  a  single 
body  in  their  minds.  The  characters  of  writing  themselves,  tfaou^ 
they  recal  to  our  memory  only  the  images  of  sounds,  must  still  be  dis- 
cerned distinctly,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  office  :  yel  with  what  prodigious 
rapidity  do  men  of  study  or  of  business,  run  over  entire  pages.  A  sin- 
gle glance  will  embrace,  not  merely  a  name,  but  a  line  and  almost  a 
lentence.  But  from  the  moment,  when  the  perception  of  a  composite 
form  can  become  instantaneouSj  from  that  moment  this  form  has  ac- 
quired a  kind  of  artificial  unity^  which  is  enough  to  confer  upon  it  the 
property  of  a  sign. 

'^  But  if  it  is  thus  for  us,  who  are  endowed  with  hearing,  what  must 
it  be  for  the  deaf-mute,  who,  deprived  of  this  sense,  less  distracted  by 
the  impressions  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  directs  and  concentrates  his 
attention  solely  upon  the  perceptions  of  sight,  and  acquires,  in  these 
perceptions,  a  rapidity  and  perspicuity  unknown  to  us.     •    •    •     • 

'^  Written  words  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute,  the  concep- 
tions of  things  themselves,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  awaken,  in  ours, 
the  conceptions  of  sounds,  with  the  diflFerence,  however,  that  polysylla- 
bic words  recal  to  the  deaf-mute  but  a  single  idea,  while  ihey  recal  to 
\is  a  number  of  sounds  at  once.  We  cannot,  therefore,  doubt,  that,  for 
the  deaf-mute,  our  alphabetic  writing,  losing  this  character,  can  become, 
to  them,  truly  ideographic. 

"  The  problem  is,  moreover,  resolved  by  facts.  It  is  resolved  by  the 
success  of  Wallis,  when,  having  renounced  the  use  of  artificial  articula- 
tion, he  contented  himself  with  the  instnunent  of  writing  to  represent 
our  artificial  languages ;  it  is  resolved  by  the  success  of  those  instnic- 
tcrs,  who  copying  his  example,  have  reduced  the  act  to  the  same  sim- 
plicity of  processes.  Still  farther,  it  is  resolved  by  the  success  of  those 
institutions,  where  methodical  signs  are  not  adopted,  and  where  artifi- 
cial pronunciation  is  flourishing.  For  the  exercises,  necessary  to  nuike 
use  of  the  oral  and  labial  alphabets,  are  too  long  to  allow  of  waiting 
their  results,  before  givmg  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of 
words.  It  is  to  the  sight  of  written  words,  that,  even  in  these  institu- 
tions, the  value  of  ideas  is  first  attached :  vnriting  is  for  them,  from  the 
first  day,  truly  ideographic." 
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l^e  seem,  then,  in  pursuing  this  inquiry  as  to  the  necessary  simpli- 
city or  complexity  of  signs,  to  arrive  at  no  definite  limitation.  That 
signs  may  be  too  complex,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  yet  the  line  of 
separation  cannot  be  drawn,  between  the  extremes  of  complexity,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  simplicity  on  the  other.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
posesy  that  alphabetic  writing,  is  very  far  from  presenting  a  character 
of  complexity,  sufficient  to  exclude  it  from  the  important  province  of 
senring  as  an  instrument  of  thought. 

If  any  further  limitations  exist,  as  to  the  mere  form  of  the  characters 
employed  to  stand  as  representatives  of  ideas,  they  do  not  occur  to  us. 
But  behind  all  this,  there  may  arise,  an  objection  of  a  different  nature. 
It  may  possibly  be  said,  and  the  suggestion  is,  at  the  least,  plausible, 
that  when  one  set  of  signs  has  been  admitted  by  the  mind,  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  its  ideas,  and  these,  subsequently  acquired,  by  the  help 
of  the  first,  must  always  occupy  a  secondary  place ;  and  that  there- 
fore, whatever  may  be  its  fitness,  in  itself  considered,  to  serve  as  an  in« 
stniment  of  thought,  it  will  be  precluded  from  the  performance  of  this 
function,  by  the  proclivity  of  the  mind  to  perform  its  first  associations. 
To  express  this  in  convenient  language,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
first  class  of  signs  adopted  may  possess  a  sort  of  exclusive  preroga^ 
iioe  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  thought.    Were  we  to  admit  the 
truth  of  this  assumption,  it  would  go  but  a  very  little  way  to  invalidate 
the  correctness  of  the  principle,  which,  we  assert,  should  be  the  guide 
of  the  teacher.    We  should  have  only  so  to  regxdate  our  practice,  as  to 
present  written  words,  first,  in  the  order  of  time,  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  as  signs  of  their  ideas.    For  it  is  notorious  that  they  usually 
come  to  us  with  a  stock  of  ideas  too  meagre  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, and  that  most  of  those  which  they  do  possess,  are  of  so  simple 
a  character,  that  we  ourselves  have  no  difficulty  in  considering  and 
combining  them,  without  the  use  of  words.    It  is  our  task  to  furnish 
them  with  ideas,  or  rather  to  lead  them  to  furnish  themselves.    By  ' 
giving  to  those  ideas,  when  obtained,  signs  of  action  as  their  represen- 
tatives, we  may  interpose,  it  is  true,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  obstacle, 
in  the  way  of  attaining  our  main  object ;  we  may  retard  the  period  at 
which  they  shall  learn  to  regard  written  words  as  the  signs  of  ideas. 

We  are  obliged  to  use  the  language  of  action  in  instruction,  it  is 
trae ;  but  it  no  more  follows  that  the  pupil  miist  forever  continue  to 
think  in  this  language,  than  it  does,  that  an  Englishman  learning  French 
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by  th6  help  of  his  own  language,  must  always  continue  to  think  in 
English.  Force  him  constantly  to  use  his  French,  and  to  disuse  his 
English,  and  the  order  will  soon  be  reversed.  We  do  not  learn  our 
own  vernacular  language  all  at  once.  We  frequently  acquire  new 
words  by  the  help  of  definitions.  Must  we  always  translate  these 
words  into  those  by  which  we  heard  them  first  defined?  By  no 
means.  Yet  we  often  do  so,  for  some  time,  and  then  imperceptibly 
shake  off  the  habit  The  deaf  and  dumb  can  no  more  change  their 
habits  of  mind  in  a  day,  than  we.  Were  it  not  so,  our  task  as  instruc- 
tors would  accomplish  itself,  with  Uttle  care  of  ours.  They  may  men- 
tally define  words  by  signs,  for  a  period  longer  or  shorter,  but  it  is  the 
fault  of  thei^  education  if  they  do  so  always. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  question  of  the  exclusive  prerogtr 
tive  of  one  class  of  signs  to  supersede  all  others,  by  an  examination  of 
that  branch  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  which  treats  of  the  use  of 
language  as  an  instrument  of  thought.  It  is  admitted,  that,  to  the  men- 
tal operations,  so  long  as  they  involve  only  individual  objects  of  sense^ 
signs  of  whatever  kind  are  unnecessary.  The  absolute  necessity  of 
signs  only  begins  to  be  felt,  when  we  attempt  to  consider  classes ; 
since  no  individual  object  exists  nor  can  be  conceived,  which  embodies 
those  features,  and  those  only,  which  are  common  to  all  the  individuals 
composing  a  class.  The  office  of  a  sign  in  this  case,  is  simply  repre- 
sentative, like  that  which  a  letter  fulfils  in  algebraic  notation.  The 
sign  is  a  mere  locum  tenens,  which  may  be  displaced  by  any  object  in- 
differently, possessing  the  characteristics  distinctive  of  the  given  class ; 
and  which  must  be  supplanted  by  a  particular  and  real  image.  Were 
it  otherwise,  general  as  well  as  particular  reasonings,  might  be  conduct- 
ed by  direct  intuition  ;  that  is,  by  the  immediate  contemplation  of  their 
objects,  and  signs  would  for  all  purposes,  be  unnecessary.  If  we  in- 
quire what  must  he  the  nature  of  a  sign  thus  employed  to  stand,  in- 
discriminately for  any  object  of  a  class,  philosophy  is  silent.  She  con- 
tents herself  with  any  one  capable  of  fulfilling  the  representative  office. 
One  of  the  individuals  concerned  may  itself  be  adopted,  to  stand  for 
the  whole ;  just  as  one  individual  may  be  elected  to  represent  a  whole 
community,  in  situations  in  which  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
the  whole  community  to  appear  and  act  in  their  own  behalf.  It  is  thus 
that  geometricians  demonstrate  general  trudis  firom  particular  diagrams. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  philosopher,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  should 
choose  to  distribute  various  objects  in  the  visible  world,  into  a  number 
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of  das^M  not  preriously  recognusod,  and  therefore  not  named.  No  one 
will'  deny  to  him  the  power  of  contemplating  these  classes  as  such,  and 
making  them  subjects  of  reasoning,  before  he  proceeds  to  settle  their 
nomenclature.  Yet,  in  order  to  do  this,  his  mind  must  have  some  sign 
on  which  to  rest ;  aud  what  more  obviously  suggests  itself,  than  a  sin- 
gle individual,  contemplated,  as  we  contemplate  a  geometrical  diagram 
only  in  those  particulars  which  distinguish  its  class. 

In  talking  of  the  necessity  of  signs  to  our  general  reasonings,  this  is 
a  phenomenon,  important  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  signs  of  generaliza* 
tions  create  themselves,  as  it  were,  the  moment  the  vain  attempt  is 
made,  to  consider  abstractly  the  particulars  characteristic  of  a  class. 
Signs  of  this  nature,  in  contradistinction  from  those  which  may  subse- 
quently be  devised  to  fulfil  tlie  same  office,  may,  with  great  propriety 
be  denominated  natural ;  for  they  seem  to  present  themselves  sponta- 
neously, and  they  are  adopted  without  hesitation. 

We  <:an  hardly  question,  that  it  is  by  means  of  signs  of  this  nature, 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  often  contemplate  classes :  for  they,  very  fre- 
quently, in  conversation,  distinguish  classes  of  which  they  wish  to  speak, 
by  the  enumeration  of  the  properties  common  to  the  individuals  com- 
posing them.    They  labor,  thus,  under  an  embarrassment  in  commu- 
nicatLDg  their  thoughts  to  others,  which  does  not  spring  from  any  want 
of  clearness  in  their  own  conceptions.    The  sign  which  is  for  them,  an 
instrument  of  thought,  can  not,  of  course,  be  an  instrument  of  communi- 
cation.   Their  embarrasssment  is  at  once  relieved,  if  we  agree  upon  a 
word  or  question,  to  serve  as  a  representative  of  the  general  notion.   It 
is  an  error  almost  puerile,  to  suppose,  that,  because,  in  the  absence  of 
signs  of  generalization,  they  communicate  an  idea  by  enumerating  par- 
ticulars, or  by  pointing  out  resemblances,  they  must  therefore  in  their 
mental  operations  either  on  the  one  hand  employ,  as  the  sign  of  the  mo- 
tion itself,  the  same  mass  of  gesticulations,  by  which  they  execute  enu- 
meration or  description,  or  be,  on  the  other,  without  any  sign  at  all. 
No  assumption  could  be  more  unwarranted.    And  should  it,  to  any  one, 
appear,  for  a  moment,  tenable,  such  a  person  ought,  certainly,  to  be 
among  the  last  of  those  who  object  to  written  words  as  signs  of  thought, 
on  the  ground  of  their  complexity.    The  variety  of  motions,  employed 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  remove  the  sign  as  far  as 
possible,  from  our  ideas  of  perfect  simplicity.    But,  more  than  this, 
they  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  simultaneously  presented.  They 
oocupy  a  very  sensible  interval  of  time,  and  thus  remove  the  succes- 
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are  objects  of  thought  between  which  relations  are  pointed  out,  to  a 
distance  from  each  other,  which  must  materially  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
perceiving  such  relations.  It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  algebraic 
algorithm,  that  it  brings  directly  before  the  eye,  in  small  compass,  all 
the  quantities  concerned  in  a  problem  or  proposition,  with  the  characters 
ezpressmg  their  relations  to  each  other.  It  facilitates  thus,  the  prose- 
cution of  mathematical  argument,  to  a  degree  which  none  but  a  man 
fiamiliar  with  its  uses  can  comprehend.  Concisely  as  by  ordinary 
writing,  we  may  be  able  to  express  the  same  ideas,  every  mathemati* 
cian  knows,  that  by  a  verbal  expression,  the  power  of  this  calculus 
would  be  completely  neutralized.  What  then  would  be  the  effect  of 
separating  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  the  component  parts,  even  of  a  sim- 
ple proposition,  to  an  extent  ten  or  twenty  fold,  that  which  alphabetic 
writing  exacts.  This  consideration  alone  proves  tliat  the  signs  uf  com- 
munication used  by' the  deaf  and  dumb,  cannot  in  many  cases,  be  their 
signs  of  thought.  And  hence,  it  is  plain,  that  they  must  often  find  it 
more  easy  to  think  than  to  express  themselves.  Antecedently  to  the 
attempt  to  communicate,  they  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  in  a  multi- 
tude of  instances,  to  be  unconscious  of  any  embarrassment  whatever. 
Their  perplexity  begins,  when  in  the  absence  of  generic  signs,  they 
attempt  to  make  known  the  operations  of  their  own  minds. 

This  species  of  natural,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  call 
them,  internal  signs,  fulfill,  then,  but  the  single  office  of  an  instrument 
of  thought.  It  stands  first  in  the  order  of  time,  and  it  may  or  may  not 
be  superseded  in  this  province,  by  that  which  is  subsequently  devised, 
to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  communication.  Usually,  however,  we 
find,  that,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  whenever  we  pause  upon  the  name  of 
a  class  of  objects,  we  fall  back,  in  thought  upon  a  real  image,  which  is, 
of  course,  individual,  but  which  we  regard  as  a  representative  of  the 
whole^in  other  words,  as  a  sign. 

We  admit  that  signs  arbitrarily  assumed,  as,  for  example,  spoken 
words,  enjoy  advantages  over  the  species  we  have  been  considering,  in 
that  they  present  to  the  view  of  the  mind  some  of  those  properties 
which  exist  in  individuals,  without  constituting  the  basis  of  the  classi- 
fication. They  possess  other  advantages,  connected  with  mental  de- 
velopment, which  it  would  be  aside  from  our  present  purpose  to  con- 
sider. But  to  argue,  therefore,  that  words  spoken,  are  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  all  our  general  reasonings,  would  be  as  unphilosophical,  as 
to  question  the  logic  of  Euclid's  elements,  because  the  mind  is  led  to 
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assent  to  the  propositions  which  they  embrace,  from  the  inspection  of 
particular  diagrams  These  remarks  apply  universally  to  our  notions 
of  material  things.  They  show  that,  in  respect  to  such,  the  outward 
signs  which  we  employ  as  the  medium  of  communication,  are  not  of 
alMolute  necessitjr,  as  an  instrument  of  thought. 

The  claim,  then,  of  an  exclusive  prerogadve  to  stand  in  immediate 
connexion  with  ideas,  on  behalf  of  the  signs  first  received  by  the  mind, 
to  assist  in  its  operations,  is  baseless :  for  the  signs  in  relation  to  which 
it  is  addressed,  are  not  in  point  of  fact,  the  first  in  the  order  of  time, 
nor  do  they,  of  strict  necessity,  displace  those  which  are  so.  Their 
prerogative  is  not,  therefore,  exclusive,  and  were  it  so,  some  other  rea- 
son than  that  assigned,  must  exist  for  the  fact. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  habit,  and  habit  alone,  determines  the  order 
of  precedence  which  is  ultimately  established,  between  different  inde- 
pendent  systems  of  signs  for  the  same  system  of  ideas.  By  habit,  we 
may  disuse  our  language,  and  adopt  another.  By  habit  we  may  disuse 
all  languages  of  articulate  sound,  and  conduct  our  mental  operations  by 
means  of  a  language  of  action,  like  that  employed  as  colloquial  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  can  not  doubt,  that  jnany  instructors  of  deaf- 
mutes,  have  insensibly  acquired  this  ability.  But  habit  will  enable  us 
to  go  still  farther.  By  habit  we  may  even  learn  to  adopt  ideographic 
signs,  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  in  place  of  all  articulation,  and  in 
place  of  all  action.  And  this,  which  is  practicable  for  us,  why  ought 
it  not  to  be  much  more  so,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  have  not  habits 
to  be  first  unlearned,  of  power  such  as  belongs  to  those,  which  bind  our 
ideas,  to  their  articulate  representatives  ? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  association  which  connects  an  idea  with  its 
sign,  to  distinguish  it  as  peculiar,  or  unlike  other  associations.  If  so, 
the  peculiarity  ought  to  strike  us  at  a  glance.  A  locality  will  often  re- 
cal  an  incident  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene.  An  article  of  dress  can 
hanUy  fail  to  revive  the  idea  of  him,  by  whom  we  have  often  seen  it 
worn.  A  word  in  like  manner,  though  in  itself  unmeaning,  will  bring 
to  our  minds,  whatever  idea  we  may  hitherto  have  connected  with  it. 
There  is,  in  truth,  no  difficulty,  if  one  would  make  the  attempt,  in 
connecting  with  the  same  word,  at  different  times,  different  ideas.  We 
have  known  instances,  in  which  a  particular  word  has  been  almost  ba- 
nished from  the  vocabulary  of  an  individual,  in  consequence  of  some 
new  association  becoming  connected  with  it,  of  a  nature  to  render  its 
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QBe'impleMiDgi  ikUcidouf,  or  disguttiiig.  And  vtbo  of  ut  cttnuot  xe* 
ooUect  wofds  of  which  in  his  earlier  days,  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
exact  iinp<»t,  words,  which,  perhapi^  fcnr  a  length  of  time  he  iissoci- 
ated  with  ideas,  not  strictly  belon^ng  to  them,  but  in  ragaid  to  which, 
better  information  has  conected  his  use.  In  all  these  instances,  the 
principle  of  association  is  the  same.  Yet  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
associations  which  we  form  between  d>ject8  in  general,  grow  vivid  or 
fisdnt,  that  they  brighten  or  fade  away,  according  as  they  are  more  or 
less  frequently  contemplated.  Any  object  or  image  which  recals  another 
to  the  mind,  fulfils  for  the  time,  to  its  successor,  the  office  of  a  sign. 
If,  however,  the  association,  by  virtue  of  which  the  second  object  is 
recalled,  be  merely  casual,  and  if  the  first  object  form  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  chain  of  thought,  then  this  object  can  not,  with  strict  pro 
priety,  be  called  a  sign  ;  because  it  is  not  its  principal  nor  its  constant 
province,  to  act  as  such.  Yet  if  we  determine  to  make  that  iu  princi- 
pal business,  it  may  become  a  sign,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term. 
Now,  many  objects  recal,  by  various  associations,  already  existing,  the 
same  image.  And  many  others  may  be  made  to  recal  the  same,  by 
virtue  of  associations  artificially  established.  Many  signs  may  thus 
stand  for  one  idea.  The  habitual  contemplation  of  any  one  of  these 
associations,  will  render  it  strong  and  vivid ;  the  habitual  neglect  of 
another,  will  cause  it  to  grow  dim,  and  finally  to  vanish.  Both  may 
be  cultivated  without  making  one  of  the  signs  subordinate  to  the  other: 
since  these  signs  are  not  themselves  directly  connected  by  association^ 
but  recal  each  other,  if  at  all,  only  because  they  are  severally  limited 
to  the  same  idea.  The  exclusive  prerogative,  therefore,  which  certain 
particular  signs  seem,  in  particular  cases,  to  possess,  of  ponstituting 
the  instrument  of  thought,  is  only  apparent,  and  is  the  effect  of  the  in- 
fluence of  habit  on  the  mind. 

From  what  has  been  said,  then,  these  conclusions  are  sufficiently 
evident ;  that  an  ideographic  language  is  a  possibility,  that  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  alphabetic  writing  affords  a  suitable  material  for  such  a  lan- 
guage, and  that  no  serious  obstacle  stands  in  the  way  of  their  adop- 
ting it. 

Theoretic  conclusions  are  best  sustained  by  facts.  A  very  remarka- 
ble case  is  mentioned  by  M.  Degerando,  corroborative  of  the  views  we 
have  expressed,  occurring  in  the  instance  of  the  son  of  M.  Reccing, 
the  author  of  the  work  entitled  '*  Le  Sourd  must  entendant  par  les 
yetix."    This  young  man  was  instructed  by  his  father,  in  the  use  of  a 
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syllabic  dactyology  founded  on  soond,  as  intended  to  accompany  articu- 
lation.   He  was,  however,  never  taught  to  articulate  ;  and  hence  the 
signs  employed  by  him  to  represent  words,  were  bound  by  no  law  of 
necessary  association  with  those  of  any  other  system.    At  the  request 
of  M.  Degerando,  this  young  man  was  interrogated  as  to  his  habits  of 
mind.    His  prompt  reply  was,  that  there  were  present  to  him,  in  his 
solitary  thoughts,  and  in  his  dreams,  the  characters  of  writing.    Farther 
reflection,  however,  led  him  to  affirm,  that,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  imagined  himself,  or  happened  really  to  be  situated, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  independently  employing,  as  the  signs  of  his 
ideas,  both  syllabic  dactyology  and  signs  of  action,  as  well  as  writing. 
The  species  of  signs  in  which  his  thoughts  clothed  themselves  depend- 
ed entirely  upon  the  habits  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed,  or  ima- 
gined himself  conversing.    But  his  first  reply,  while  it  sufficiently  indi- 
cated his  ordinary  habits  of  mind,  proved,  at  the  same  time,  what  must 
be  the  legitimate  effect  of  a  judicious  course  of  instruction,  pursued  . 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb.    We  can  hardly  doubt,  that  similar  inquiries 
carefully  instituted  among  the  pupils  of  our  various  institutions,  would 
show  a  result  not  dissimilar.    Some  would  unquestionably  be  found, 
for  whom  their  education  had  led  to  the  substitution  of  written  lan- 
guage, in  place  of  that  which  they  had  originally  employed  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  mental  operations.    And  though  such  could  not  reasona- 
bly be  expected  to  be  the  case  with  all,  nor  perhaps  with  the  greater 
number,  during  the  time  when  they  are  under, instruction  ;  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  hoped,  that,  if  then  they  habituated  to  make  the  largest  pos- 
sible use  of  written  language,  the  change  will  ultimately  supervene. 

The  extension  of  the  time  of  instruction  to  the  more  meritorious  of 
the  pupils  which  was  made  three  years  ago,  will  enable  such  almost 
certainly,  to  acquire  this  important  facility. 

With  this  we  conclude  the  record  of  our  labors  for  another  year, 
grateful  for  the  continued  smiles  of  a  beneficent  Providence  and  the 
marks  of  legislative  favor  with  which  it  has  been  crowned. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 
I  Habvbt  p.  Pbbt,  Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 

In  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.    Dec.  Slst,  I84a 

MALES. 


Names. 

Town  and  County. 

Ackley,  JohnW 

Stockport,  Columbia, 

Troy,  Rensselaer, 

Walkill,  Orange, 

New.York,New.Yoik,... 

Dryden,  Tompkins, 

Canton,  St.  Lawrence,... 
New-York,  New-York, . . . 

Syracuse,  Onondaga, 

New-York,  New-York,... 
Farmersville,  Cattaraugus, 

Sweden,  Monroe, 

Otisco,  Onondaga, 

Pitcairn,  St.  Lawrence,  . . 
New-York,  New-York,... 
Watertown,  Jefferson,  . . . 
New-York,  New-York,... 
Bern,  Albany, 

S.  N.  Y. 

Arnold,  Charles  H 

P.P. 

Ayres.  Oliver 

S.  N.Y. 

Acker,  John, 

do 

Baker,  Georse, 

do 

Banihart,  Jacob, 

do 

Barton,  Ebenezer, 

Inst 

Bean,  Georee 

S.  N.  Y. 

Benedict,  Isaac, 

do 

Blowers,  Cvrus  R 

do 

Bosworth,  Joseph  S.  .. . 

Bramr,  William, 

do 
do 

Brown,  Daniel  D 

do 

Buriress.  Peter,  ........ 

C.  N.  Y. 

Burchard,  George  S 

Barlingham,  William  A 

Campbell,  Franklin 

S.  N.  Y. 
C.  N.  Y. 
S.  N.  Y. 

Gary,  Mills, 

West  Milford,  New-Jersey 

do                   do 
Jersey  City,           do 

Darien,  Genesee, 

Potter,  Yates 

S.  N.  J. 

Gary,  Isaac, 

do 

Clark,  John  Oliver, 

Clark,  Thomas 

do 
S.  N.  Y 

CoTert,  James  E 

do 

Crandell,  Henry  N.B 

Crawford,  William  M 

Creprt,  Christian, 

Watervliet,  Albany, 

New-York,  New-York,.., 
Rome,  Oneida, 

do 
do 
do 

Cnriis,  John, .............. 

Unadilla,  Otsego, 

Cornwall,  Orange, 

Greene,  Chenango, 

Smyrna,  Chenango, 

Warwick,  Orange, 

New-York,  New-York,... 

6 

do 

Denniston,  Benjamin  F 

Driscall,  Ransom.  ......... 

P.P. 

S.  N.  Y. 

Ferris,  Joseph  Fox, 

Fitzgerald,  William  0 

Farrcll  Nicholas, 

do' 
do 
C,  N.  Y. 
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Names. 

Town  and  County, 

How  MipportMA. 

Gamage,  Gilbert  C.  W 

Griswold,  Henry  E 

New-York,  New-York,.. - 

Utica,  Oneida, 

New-Scotland,  Albany,. .. 
Mount-Morris,  Livingston, 
Whitehall,  Washington,  .. 

Burlington,  Otsego, 

Brook-Haven,  Suffolk,  ... 
New-York,  New-York,... 

Fabius,  Onondaga, 

Elmira,  Chenango, 

New-Paltz,  Ulster, 

Ricra.  Monroe 

Inst. 

S  N  Y 

Groesbeck,  Frederick, 

Gunn,  Orville, 

do 
do 

Hall,  Jacob  Lewis, 

do 

Herrinffton.  Aaron. 

do 

Howel ,  Davis, 

do 

Harrington,  Patrick, 

Hills,  Joseph  B 

do 

do 

Harrison,  John,.. 

do 

Johnson,  Abraham, 

do 

Johnston,  Chester, ......... 

do 

Jones,  Josiah, •. 

New-York,  New-York,... 

do             do 

do             do 
Roxbury,  New-Jersey,... 
New-York,  New-York,... 

Brooklyn,  Kings, 

Le  Roy,  Genesee, 

Warsaw,      do      

New-York,  New-Yoik,... 
Canton,  St.  Lawrence, ... 
Quebec,  Lower  Canada,.. 
New- York,  New-York,... 
Washington^  Dutchess, . . . 
Chateaugay,  Franklin,  .., 
New- York,  New-York,... 
Sodus,  Wayne, 

Inst. 

Jones,  David, 

C.  N.  Y. 

Ketchum,  George  E 

Kinney.  William 

S.  N.  Y. 

S  N  J 

Levy,  Isaac, 

S  N  Y 

Mumbv.  John. 

do 

Mills,  iohn  A 

do 

Munfler.  John.  ............ 

do 

McCommisky,  Francis, 

NickoUs,  Ebenezer, 

Paterson,  James, 

Inst. 
S.  N.  Y. 
P.P. 

Pierce,  Andrew, .., ••••.... 

Inst. 

Price,  John,  ..•.••..•••... 

S.  N.  Y 

Pickering,  John  L 

do 

Rapp,  John  Fenton, 

Reea.  Georee. 

do 
do 

Shotwell,  John, 

New-York,  New- York,... 

Chemung,  Chemung, 

Flushing,  Queens, 

Rye,  Westchester, 

Albany,  Albany, 

Hoosick,  Rensselaer, 

New-York,  New-York,... 
Sand-Lake,  Rensselaer, . . 

Bloomville,  Delaware, 

New-York,  New-York,... 
do              do 

Troy,  Rensselaer, 

Greenville,  Greene, 

Paterson,  New-Jersey, . . . 

Delhi,  Delaware, 

New-York,  New-York,... 
Brooklyn,  Kings, 

Inst. 

Simkins,  Miron, 

S.  N.  Y 

Smart,  Franklin 

P  P. 

Slater.  William  L 

Inst 

Southwick.  John  T 

do 

Soicer,  Allen  W 

do 

Swaysland,  Frederick, 

Taber,  John  Henry, 

Thomas,  Clark, 

C.  N.  Y. 
S.  N.  Y. 
do 

Van  Benschoten,  Lawrence, . 
Vanderbeck,  John  Edward,].. 

Van  Norden,  Nelson,    

Van  Scoy,  George, 

Van  Rioer,  John. 

do 
C.  N.  Y. 

S.  N.  Y. 

do 
S.N.J. 

Warren.  Francis.  .......... 

S.  N.  Y. 

Webster,  .lohn  S 

do 

Wilkins,  N.  Denton, 

P.P. 
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FEMALES. 


Names, 


Ackley,  Sarah  C 

Austiii,  Elizabeth, 

Banks,  Emeline, 

Banks,  Susan, 

Barnes,  EMra, 

Breg,  Olive, 

Brock,  Lavinia, 

Bracy,  Mary  Ann, 

Broqua.  Pauline, 

Bucklen,  Martha...... 

Butler,  Vimnia, 

Coleman,  Calista, 

Connor,  Catharine,  ... 

Crawford,  Rosetta,.... 

Craft,  Mary  Elizabeth, 

Denton,  Lucille, 

Disbrow,  Elizabeth  H. 

Edgett,  Susan, 

Fearon,  Eleanor, 

Groesbeck,  Maj^en, . 

Garlock,  Maria, 

Garrett,  Catharine  Ann, 

Gilbert,  Sarah  Ann, . . . 

Gilhooley,  Catharine,.. 

Guile,  Maria, 

Guile,  Sarah, 

Harrington,  Margaret,  . 

Harris,  Charlotte, 

Heffeman,  Mary  E. . . . 

Hills,  Beteey, 

Hills,  Emily, 

Hawes,  Wealthy...... 

Hollon,  Sally  Christina, 

Houston,  Ellen, 

Htdl,  Jane  Elizabeth,.. 

Hurley,  Mary, 

Hunter,  Bethana, . 

Kennedy,  Laura  Ann,  . 

Lagrange,  Edith, 

Lake,  Susan, 

Laubscher,  Mary  Ann, 

Lewis,  Prudence,  .... 


Town  and  County. 


How  mpportmi» 


Bennington,  Genesee, 

Plainfidd,  Otsego, 

Walton,  Delaware,--!--. 

do  do        

New-York,  New-York,  .. 

Cohocton,  Steuben, 

Danby,  Tompkins, 

New-Haven,  Oswego,  ... 
New-York,  New-York,  .. 
West  Winfield,  Herkimer, . 

Wyoming,  Putnam,  111 

Le  Roy,  Genesee, 

New-York,  New-York,  .. 

Mooers,  Clinton, 

Mount-Pleasant,  West...- 

Newfield,  Tompkins, 

South  Brunswick,  N.  J. .  - 

Greenville,  Greene, 

New-York,  New-York,  .. 
New-Scotland,  Albany, .  - . 
Canajoharie,  Montgomery, 

Half-Moon,  Saratoga, 

Seneca-Falls,  Seneca, 

New-York,  New-York,  .- 
Lyme,  Je£ferson, 

do  do         

New- York,  New-York,  .. 

Jerusalem,  Yates, 

Oyster  Bay,  Queens, 

Granville,  Washington,  .. 

Fabius,  Ononda^, 

Danby,  Tompkms, 

Utica,  Oneida, 

New-York,  New-York, .  - . 

Brooklyn,  Kings, 

New-York,  New- York,  .. 

De  Witt,  Onondaga, 

EUisburgh,  Jefferson, 

New-Scotland,  Albany,  .. 
Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess,. 
New-York,  New-York,  .. 
Preston,  Chenango, 


S.  N.  Y. 

do 
Inst. 
S.N.Y. 
C.N.Y. 
S.  N.  Y. 

do 

do 
C.  N.  Y. 
S.N.Y. 
P.P. 
S.  N.  Y. 
Inst. 
S.  N.  Y. 

do 

do 
S.  N.  J. 
S.N.Y. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
C.  N.  Y, 
S.  N.  Y. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
C.  N.  Y. 
S.  N.  Y. 
C.  N.  Y. 
S.  N.  Y. 

do 

do 

S.  D.  C. 
C.  N.  Y. 
S.  N.  Y. 
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FEMALES.— (CoHTimm.) 


Names. 

1 

now  sapportMis 

Many,  Christina  Jane, 

Martin,  Kllftii, _  ^ 

Blooming-Groye,  Orange,. 

Albany,  Albany, 

do          do       

Utica,  Oneida, 

S.  N.Y. 
do 

Martin,  Eliza, 

do 

Mather,  EUzabeth, 

do 

Merrill,  EUzabeth, 

Caneadea,  Allegany, 

New-York,  New-York, . . . 

Albany,  Albany, 

Niagara,  Upper  Canada,.. 
New-York,  New-York,  .. 

do               do 
Syracuse,'  Onondaga, .... 
IsUp,  Suffolk, 

do 

Inst. 

McCartv,  Betsey 

S.N.Y. 

McDougal,  Isabella, 

McGuire,  Mary  Ann, 

McMonigel,  Catharine, 

Morgan,  Fidelia,  .•....•*.« 

P.P. 
S.  N.  Y. 

do 

do 

Oakes,  Deborah  Ann,  ••.... 

do  ' 

Pa^e,  Thankful, 

Freedom,  Cattaraugus, ... 
PerrysbuTffh,     do 

Brandon,  Franklin, 

Shandakin,  Ulster, 

Ulsterrille,      do     

do            do     

Rochester,  Monroe, 

New-Paltz,  Ulster, 

Bergen,  Genesee,*. 

Lowville,  Lewis, 

New-York,  New-York,.. - 

Manlius,  Onondaga, 

Columbia,  Herkimer, 

Goshen,  Oranse, 

Staten-Island,  Richmond, . 
Castleton,  Rensselaer,  . . . 
New-York,  New-York,.. 

do               do 
Fort-Ann,  Washington, . . . 

Hoosick,  Rensselaer, 

New-Paltz,  Ulster, 

New-York,  New-York,  .. 

do 

Pelton,  Orril  A 

do 

Person,  Louisa  Elizabeth,... 

Randell,  Elizabeth, 

Relyea,  ComeUa,.... ••••.. 

do 

do 

Inst. 

Relyea,  Hannah  Jane, 

Sherlock,  Elizabeth, 

Skelly,  Bridiret, 

S.N.Y. 
do 
do 

Snaflord.  Emily. 

do 

Snaldinff.  Pauline* ......... 

do 

Stanton,  Emily, 

do 

Swift,  Ann  Mariai  ......... 

do 

Tnurston.  Marv.  .......... 

do 

Vail,  Ann  Mana,  .......... 

do 

Vandell.  Emily, 

Inst. 

Van  Salsbury,  Lucretia, 

Wayland,  Anna  Mead, 

Webster,  Charlotte, 

Wells,  Miriam, 

S.N.Y. 
do 
do 
do 

Wilson,  Ursula, 

Worden,  Rhoda, 

YouniTt  Truism  ..^ ,^ 

do 

do 

Inst. 

EXPLANATION. 

S.  N.  Y.  denotes  pupils  supported  by  the  State  of  New- York. 

C.  N.  Y.        do  do  do  Corporation  of  New-York. 

S.  N.  J.         do  do  do  State  of  New-Jersey. 

S.  D.  C.        do  do  do  Superrisors  of  Dutchess  Co. 

P.  P.  do  do  do  Paying  Pupils. 


•Im. 

Wbok  No. 

60 

114 

6 

12 

6 

12 

1 

6 

2 

7 
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Pupils  supported  by  the  State  of  New- York,  54 

do  do  Institution, 6 

do  do  Corporation  of  N.Y.  6 

do  do  State  of  New- Jersey,  5 

do  do  their  friends^ 5 

do  do  Superv's  of  Dutchess 

county, I    '  1 

Total, 76  76  162 


(  No.  2.  ) 

DONATIONS. 

From  Cyrenius  Boers,  Esq $10  00 

E.  C.  B 2  50 

Proceeds  of  public  exhibition  in  Broadway 

Tabernacle, 117  06 

$129  56 

The  editors  of  the  N.  Y.  American,  their 

paper, $10  00 

**                Com.  Advertiser, 10  00 

«*                 Evening  Star, 10  00 

"                 Newark  Daily  Adv 6  00 

"                 Churchman, 3  00 

"  Christian  Advocate  and 

Journal, 3  00 

"                 N.Y.Evanffelist, 2  60 

"                 Christ.  Intelligencer, ...  2  50 

Baptist  Advocate, 2  50 

Episcopal  Recorder,  Phi- 
ladelphia,   2  00 

•51  50 


a 


$181  06 


T.  Brid^man,  The  American  Gardener,  1  vol. 
William  Chapin,  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States  and  map. 
G.  Colesi  Youth's  Magazine,  1  vol. 
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(  No.  3,  ) 

STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SHOPS. 

The  Book-Bindery  in  account  with  the  N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  Ueaf 

and  Dumb. 

1840.  DR. 

Jan.     1.  Tobalance, $6  72 

Dec.  81.        Cash  paid  sundry  bills  to  this  date, 

inclusiye,    685  04 

teOl  76 

do        Book-binder,      do  1,105  15 

Balance, 923  93 

•2,720  84 

1840.  CR. 

Dec.  81.  By  cash  received  for  work, 1 1,870  94 

Bills  unpaid $1,354  45 

Less  account  overpaid, 4  45 

1,349  90 

$2,720  84 

1841.  

Jan.     1.  By  balance, 9928  93 


The  Tailors^  Shop  in  account  with  the  N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb. 

1840.  DR. 

May  19.  To  cash  paid  wages  of  tailoress,  4^  mo's,    937  38 

Dec.  31.  do  do  tailor,      7    do       116  66 

$158  99 

"  do  Trimmings, 107  46 

Balance, -        92  89 

•854  84 

1840.  CR. 

Dec.  31.  By  cash  receiyed  for  work  done  in  sfaop^  tl6l  54 
"       '  Work  done  for  pupils, 192  80 

•354  34 

1841.  '  

Jan.    1.         Balance, «...«•... 992  89 
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The  Shoe  Shop  in  account  mih  the  N.  Y,  Imtituiion  for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb. 

1840.  DR. 

Dec.  31.  To  cash  paid  wages  shoe-maker  to  this  date  in- 
clusive,   $276  00 
do       Leather  and  findings,        do  401  66 


«c 


•677  66 

1841.  

Jan.      1.         Balance, 986  04 

1840.  CR. 

Dec.  31.  By  cash  received  for  work  done  in  shop,  tl34  69 
"  Work  done  for  pupils, 466  93 

$691  62 

Balance, 86  04 

•677  66 

7%e  Cabinet  SJiop  in  account  with  the  N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  Decf 

and  Dumb. 

1840.  DR. 

Dec.  31.  To  cash  paid  wages  of  cabinet-maker,.  9360  00 
do       Sundries  for  cabinet  shop,      22  15 

%Z%2  16 

1841.  

Jan.     1.         Balance, 9366  06 

1840.  CR. 

Dec.  31 .  By  cash  received  for  work  done  in  shop, $26  09 

Balance, 366  06 

•382  16 


a 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES; 


[CootiBo«d  from  Um  kst  uBoal  npoit.] 

The  followinff  publications  on  deaf-mute  instruction  have  been  added 
to  the  library  of  tne  Institution : 

146.  Der  Taubstumme  im  uncultivirten  Zustande  nebst  Blicken  in  das 
Leben  Merkwiirdiger  Taubstummen  von  dem  Taubstummen  Otto 
Friedrich  Kruse,  I^hrer  an  der  Bremen  Taubstummenanstalt.  Are- 
iTien,  1882,  12mo.  pp.  221. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  in  an  uncultivated  state,  toffether  with  brief  me- 
moirs of  remarkable  deaf-mutes.  By  Otto  Freckric  Eruse,  a  deaf- 
mute,  and  teacher  in  the  Bremen  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution. 

The  author  of  this  work  lost  his  hearing  when  six  years  of  age.  In 
the  following  year,  (1808,)  he  entered  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution 
at  Kiel,  in  Germany,  but  afterwards  he  removed,  with  the  school,  to 
Sleswic.  After  completing  his  education  at  Sleswic,  he  remained,  in 
the  same  school,  as  assistant  teacher,  until  1825.  In  the  year  1828,  he  be- 
came a  professor  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Bremen.  Though 
entirely  deaf  he  has  not  wholly  lost  the  use  of  speech.  His  style  is 
pure,  and  his  thoughts^  seem  to  flow  naturally  in  the  form  of  written 
language.  Indeed,  from  a  perusal  of  his  writings,  no  one  would  sus- 
pect the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  author. 

The  volume  now  under  notice  is  Mr.  Kruse's  second  work,  and  is 
dedicated  to  ''  His  Majesty  Frederic  the  Sixth,  the  distinguished  bene- 
factor of  the  deaf  and  dumb."  In  this  work,  the  author  considers  the 
uneducated  deaf-mute  in  four  points  of  view,  viz.  in  respect  to  his  heart, 
his  mind,  morals  and  religion.  As  to  the  first  particular,  he  maintains 
that  the  egotism,  suspicion  and  obstinacy,  whicn  characterize  the  igno- 
rant deaf-mute,  proceed  from  the  indifilerence,  and  often  the  ill  treat- 
ment, of  which  he  is  subject,  for  when  kindly  treated,  he  is  confidinff 
and  affectionate.  He  cannot  bear  an  injury,  or  a  look  of  contempt,  and 
he  is  very  sensitive  to  expressions  of  approbation  or  blame.  As  to 
mind,  the  deaf-mute  is  originally  endowed  with  faculties  of  the  same 
order  and  capacity,  as  other  human  bein^ ;  but,  when  limited  mainly 
to  his  own  observation  and  reflection,  bs  mind  expands  slowly,  and 
even  with  the  best  advantages  for  instruction,  as  he  must  ever  remain 
deprived  of  the  means  of  a  full  communion  of  spirit  with  his  fellow 
men,  his  mind  can  never  reach  that  perfect  development,  which  is  at- 
tained by  one,  who  possesses  all  his  senses  in  perfection.  The  deaf- 
mute  has,  naturally,  a  moral  sense,  and,  therefore,  can  distinguish  be- 
tween ri^ht  and  wrong ;  but,  when  left  to  himself,  without  restraint,  and 
without  mstruction,  he  yields  readily  to  his  inclinations,  and  frequently 
to  his  passions.  Among  the  vices  which  the  author  has  observed 
amonff  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  are  gluttony,  theft,  falsehood 
and  slander.  He  thinks  that,  unaided  by  others,  they  never  obtain  a 
notion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  of  the  existence  and  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being. 

•  Praptrad  by  ProfeMor  I.  A.  Cur. 
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47.  Institution  Royale  des  Sourds-Muets  de  Paris.    Distribution  des 
prix  pour  I'annee  scolaire,  1838-1839.    8vo.  pp.  32. 
Royal  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Paris.    Distribution  of  prizes  for 
the  annual  term  of  the  school,  1838-1839. 

This  pamphlet  gives  an  account  of  a  public  examination  of  the  pu-* 
pils  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  contains,  also,  the  addresses  delivered 
on  the  occasion,  together  with  a  classification  of  the  successful  compe- 
titors for  the  prizes.  As  the  Institution  at  Paris  v^as  the  tirst  public  in- 
stitution established  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  pre- 
sident, in  his  address,  refers,  with  great  pleasure,  to  the  one  hunared 
and  forty-eight  institutions,  now  existing,  for  the  benefit  of  this  unfor- 
tunate class  of  persons.  Of  these  institutions,  sixty  are  found  in  Ger- 
many, sixteen  in  Great  Britain,  two  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  nine  in  Italy, 
six  in  Switzerland,  eight  in  Belgium,  two  in  Holland,  two  in  DenmurK, 
two  in  Sweden,  three  in  Russia,  six  in  the  United  States,  and  thirty- 
two  in  France. 

146.  Inauguration  du  buste  de  Tabb^  de  I'Epee.    Paris j  1840,  8vo« 

pp.  28. 
Inauguration  of  the  bust  of  the  Abb^  de  I'Ep^e. 

In  the  year  1760,  the  Abb^  de  I'Ep^e  established,  at  Paris,  the  old- 
est existing  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His  death. occurred  on 
the  23d  of  Dec.  1769.  Until  recently,  the  public  were  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  an  original  and  correct  likeness  of  this  worthy  man. 
Nor  was  the  discovery  of  such  a  likeness  anticipated,  for  it  was  well 
known,  that  he  had  declined  every  request  to  allow  his  features  and 
form  to  be  preserved  in  painting  or  in  sculpture.  It  now  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Deseine,  one  of  his  pupils,  with  sentiments  of  the  most  pro^ 
found  admiration  and  gratitude  towards  his  generous  instructor,  watched 
him,  when  absorbed  in  religious  meditation,  and,  after  many  attempts, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  perfect  likeness.  His  work  was  completed 
before  De  I'Epee  knew  of  its  commencement,  and,  when  it  was  shown 
to  him,  he  kindly  permitted  his  devoted  pupil  to  retain  the  treasure, 
which  he  had  so  ardently  sought  to  procure.  The  bust,  thus  executed 
by  Deseine,  was  presented  in  April,  1840,  to  the  Royal  Institution  for 
deaf-mutes  at  Paris,  by  Mr.  Amed^e  Durand,  a  nephew  of  the  deaf- 
mute  artist. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  this  bust  was  publicly  inaugurated.  An  ad- 
dress was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  Baron  de  Gerando,  peer  of 
France,  and  president  of  the  council  of  administration.  This  eloquent 
and  admirable  address,  which  is  now  published  is  worthy  of  its  distin- 
guished author,  and  of  its  illustrious  subject.  After  the  address,  crowns 
of  amaranth  were  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  bust,  by  two  pupils,  a 
male  and  a  female,  and  the  pedestal  was  surrounded  with  ganands  of 
flowers  by  other  pupils,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  assembly. 

This  pamphlet  contains  also  a  notice  of  the  rewards  of  merit,  which 
were  given  to  the  pupils  on  this  occasion.  It  is  stated  that  a  subscnp* 
tion  has  been  opened  in  Versailles,  the  native  city  of  De  TEpie,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  funds  to  erect  a  monument  to  this  benefactor 
of  humanity. 

fAMcmbty,  No.  1570  7 
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149.  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution ;  establish- 
ed,  June  25,  1810 ;  and  incorporated  by  seal  of  cause  from  the  ma- 
cistrates  of  Edinburgh,  1838.    Edinburgh,  1838,  8vo.  pp.  28. 

The  Edinburgh  institution  is  sustained  chiefly  by  charitable  contri- 
butions.  In  1838,  eighty-one  pupils  were  under  instruction;  of  whom 
twenty-one  were  supported  by  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society.  Forty- 
four  of  the  pupils  were  males  and  thirty-seven  were  females.  Only 
two  deaths  had  occurred  in  the  institution  since  its  commencement  in 
1810. 

150.  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c. 
1839.     Edinburgh,  1839,  8vo.  pp.  40. 

The  receipts  of  the  preceding  year  amounted  to  £1,103.17.8,  and 
the  expenditures  for  the  same  time  were  £1,718 . 3 . 3.  To  supply  this 
deficiency  of  the  income,  Mr.  Kinnebursh,  the  principal  teacher  of  the 
Edinburgh  Institution,  made  a  tour  tnrough  many  of  the  towns  of 
Scotland.  He  was  accompanied  by  some  of  his  pupils,  and  the  people, 
highly  gratifiied  with  their  exhibitions,  gave  a  generous  response  to  their 
mute  appeal. 

One  form  of  contribution  is  noticed  which  presents  a  new  mode  of  en- 
listing public  sympathy  and  support.  "  The  directors  would  particularly 
call  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  institution  to  a  mode  of  collec- 
tion, which  has  been  denominated  *The  Parents'  Thank-Offbr- 
iNo/  and  would  earnestly  reconunend  its  adoption :  the  contributors 
to  be  parents  desirous  of  expressing  their  gratitude  for  being  exempt 
from  the  heavy  affliction  of  having  any  of  their  children  deaf  and 
dumb ;  and  on  the  sympathy  of  such,  this  solicitation  for  aid  surely 
falls  with  irresistible  force.  The  amount  proposed  to  be  subscribed  is 
one  shilling  annually,  for  each  child  in  a  family,  who  has  the  faculty  of 
hearing  and  speech." 

151.  Eighteenth  Annual  report  of  the  Glasgow  Society  for  the  educa- 
cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Instituted  14th  January,  1819,  and 
incoiporated  by  seal  of  cause  from  the  fnagistrates  of  Glasgow. 
June  11th,  1839.     Glasgow,  1839.  8vo.  pp.  48. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  list  of  the  Omce-Bearers  for  1839 — the 
eighteenth  report — "  Plead  for  the  Dumb,"  a  short  poem — Medical  re- 
port— Statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb— Memoirs  of  persons  bom  deaf, 
dumb  and  bUnd — Report  of  the  annual  examination — Appendix,  con- 
taining specimens  of  original  composition  of  pupils  in  the  Institution — 
Regulations — ^Treasurer's  account — Subscriptions  for  1838,  collections 
and  donations. 

It  is  stated  that,  on  the  island  of  Arran,  there  are  twelve  persons 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  a  population  of  6,427,  or  1  in  every  535  individuals. 
Some  facts  are  mentioned  of  deafness  in  families.  ''Of  22  famihes,  in 
which  there  were  125  children,  67  were  deaf  and  dumb.  In  one  of 
these  families,  in  which  there  were  9  children,  8  of  them  were  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  only  1  educated."  "  One  has  a  father  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  who  is  now  blind."  Another,  having  completed  her  education, 
left  school  in  1824,  but  she  became  blind  from  a  cataract  in  1834,  and 
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was  admitted  as  a  pupil  into  the  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  where 
she  has  learned  to  read. 

"  Another  interesting  case  is  that  of  a  girl  who  has  a  blind  mother, 
with  whom  she  freely  converses  by  sense  of  touch.  At  the  examina- 
tion of  the  blind  in  1833,  this  deaf  girl  in  answer  to  the  question, 
'How  did  you  lose  your  hearing?'  replied  in  writing — *  Host  my  hear- 
ing from  measles  and  fever  when  I  was  eight  months  pld,  and  my  mo- 
ther lost  her  sight  lately.  I  was  very  sorry  for  this  affliction.  If  she 
spoke  to  me,  I  could  not  hear  her  voice  ;  and  when  I  wrote  to  her,  she 
could  not  see.  I  am  very  glad  now  that  I  can  converse  with  her  by 
the  sense  of  touch,  as  I  have  been  doing  with  the  blind  boy.' " 

In  the  notices  of  persons  deaf,  dumb  and  bUnd,  mention  is  made  of 
seventeen  persons,  who  have  been  known  to  be  afflicted  with  this  three- 
fold calamity.  There  are  other  names  which  might  be  added  from 
our  own  country. 

152.  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Society  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Deaf  and  Dumb.  April  23,  1840.  Glasgow,  1840.  8vo. 
pn.  34. 

The  number  of  pupils  in* the  Institution  was  seventy-two.  They 
were  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Duncan  Anderson  and  two  assist- 
ania.  This  report  contains  the  answers  of  several  pupils  to  the  follow- 
ing question,  "  What  did  you  know  before  coming  here  concerning  the 
being  and  character  of  God,  and  had  you  any  idea  of  your  own  soul?" 
Their  answers  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  a 
statement  of  which  is  here  inserted,  as  it  presents,  in  a  condensed 
form,  the  views  which  are  entertained,  it  is  believed,  by  all  instructors 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  '*  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  to  produce  the  instance  of  a  deaf-mute,  from  birth,  who 
v)ithout  instruction  on  the  subject  from  some  Jriend,  or  at  some  instu 
tutionfor  his  benefit,  has  originated,  from  his  own  reflections,  the  idea 
of  a  Creator  and  Moral  Governor  of  the  world,  or  who  has  formed  any 
notions  of  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  his  own  soul.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is,  I  think,  satisfactory  evidence  to  show,  that  the 
untaught  deaf-mute  has  his  moral  sense,  like  that  of  other  children, 
developed  and  called  into  exercise  by  his  intercourse  with  the  beings 
around  him,  and  that  he,  thus,  forms  notions  of  wJiat  is  right  and 
wrong,  with  regard  to  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  his  parents 
and  other  members  of  the  family  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides." 

153.  Profile  view  or  section  of  the  organs  of  speech,  to  show  the  me- 
chanism of  articulation. 

The  Alphabet. 

These  are  two  printed  sheets,  which  accompanied  the  preceding  re- 
ports from  Glasgow.  They  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  are 
designed  to  teach  articulation  to  a  class  of  aeaf-mutes.  As  the  deaf 
and  dumb  can  not  be  taught  to  speak  by,  first,  hearing  a  sound,  and, 
then,  adapting  their  vocal  organs  to  utter  a  similar  one,  nor,  by  seeing 
the  exact  positions  of  those  organs,  when  used  in  speech,  learn  to  imi- 
^  them,  it  is  necessary,  in  teaching  them  articuiatioB,  to  present  to 
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them,  in  drawing,  profile  views  of  the  organs  of  speech,  which  shall 
represent  thenoi  in  all  the  various  positions  they  assume,  when  uttering 
the  sounds  of  the  language. 

154.  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Asylum  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  for  the  year  1838.     Columbus,  1839.  8vo.  pp.  15. 

This  Institution  was  established  by  legislative  authority,  and  is  sus- 
tained, mainly,  by  appropriations  from  the  public  treasury.  Of  152 
deaf-mutes,  whose  cases  had  been  examined  respecting  the  causes  of 
deafness,  it  is  said,  '*  In  no  instance  can  the  misfortune  be  said  to  be 
hereditary." 

155.  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Asylum 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  year  1839.  Co- 
lumbus,  1840.  8vo.  pp.  24. 

The  receipts  for  the  year.ending  Dec.  22,  1839,  were  $10,668.36. 
Of  this  sum  *9,391 .63  were  received  from  the  State  Treasurer.  The 
number  of  pupils  was  seventy-two.  Mr.  H.  N.  Hubbell,  the  principal, 
is  aided  in  the  department  of  instruction  by  five  male  assistants.  The 
principal,  in  his  interesting  report  to  the  trustees,  gives  a  general  ab» 
stract  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  Ohio  Institution,  for  a  term 
of  five  years, 

156.  The  Twenty-Fourth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  American 
Asylum,  at  Hartford,  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  Exhibited  to  the  Asylum,  May  16,  1840.  Hartford^ 
1840.  8vo.  pp.  24. 

The  following  extract  presents  the  course  of  deaf-mute  instruction, 
in  this  country,  in  an  encouraging  aspect. 

'*  The  Board  can  not  but  experience  much  satisfaction  in  contem- 
plating the  extension  of  the  means  for  the  education  of  the  deaf-mutes 
of  our  country.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1817,  the  only  means  of  this 
kind  in  operation  in  America,  commenced  in  a  hired  house  in  this  city. 
Now,  an  incorporated,  well  endowed  and  permanent  institution  exists, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  New-England  States  ; 
another  for  the  State  of  New-York ;  another  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  each  of  these  has  the  ability  and  disposition  to  receive  ap- 
plicants from  neighboring  States  and  sections  of  country ;  so  that  by 
means  of  these  three  institutions,  the  eastern  and  middle  portions  of  the 
United  States,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Potomac  river,  are  well  provided 
for.  Kentucky  and  Ohio  have  each  an  institution  more  than  compe* 
tent,  no  doubt,  to  answer  the  demands  of  those  States  respectively. 
Virginia,  as  before  noticed,  has  engaged  in  the  work,  and  will  shortly, 
we  trust,  have  an  institution,  equal  at  least  to  the  education  of  her  own 
deaf-mute  population,  and  that  perhaps  of  some  neighboring  St]itd. 
Illinois  has  also  incorporated  an  institution,  but  whether  any  thing  far- 
ther has  been  done  we  are  not  informed.  The  Legislatures  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  States  of  the  Union  have  provided  for  the  instruction  ojf  the 
indigent  among  their  deaf-mutes,  in  some  one  of  the  existing  institu* 
tions ;  so  that  comparatively,  but  few  obstacles  remain  to  the  acooim* 
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Slishment  of  the  great  design,  of  offering  education  to  every  deaf  and 
limb  youth  of  the  United  States." 
In  connection  with  this  notice  of  the  means  of  education  now  enjoy- 
ed by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  assured  that  their  privi- 
leges confer  upon  them  permanent  benefits.  The  Board  state,  "  We 
continue  to  receive  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  prosperity, ,  re- 
spectability and  happiness  of  many  of  our  former  pupils ;  and  some- 
times from  their  parents,  or  others,  we  are  favored  with  details  of  their 
usefulness  as  members  of  the  community  and  of  their  virtuous  and  ex- 
emplary conduct  as  professing  christians." 

The  Instructors  are  Lewis  vVeld,  A.  M.  Principal,  and  nine  assistant 
teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Asylum,  within  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1840,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-two. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  clothing 
and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by  the  Insti- 
tution if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty  dollars.  Pay- 
ment is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

n.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fifteenth  of  July,  to  the  first  of  September.  No 
pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time  except  in  very  extraordinary 
cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence  on  any  account  whatever  except  sickness,  nor  for  the 
vacation. 

lY.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  Institu- 
tion, without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
twenty-five  years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive 
any  not  embraced  with  in.  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.  must  be 
addressed  post-paid,  to  the  principal  of  the  Institution.  The  selection 
of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  AJbany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject 
must  be  addressed. 

VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 
H.  P,  Pbbt,  Secretary. 


The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  neces- 
sary school-books  are  fumished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge  is 
made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicines,  or  other 
necessary  provisions. 
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It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  nanacA 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  de- 
gree, materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  •  To  be  able 
to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise 
a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or  copies^  pre- 
paratory to  adnoussion,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made  in- 
telligible to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  attention 
to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owmg  to  some  original  consti- 
tutional defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident  T  And  if  so, 
in  what  way,  and  what  time  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  among  any 
of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred  ;  and  how,  and  when 
produced  ? 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  employ- 
ed to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  sucn  efforts  ? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  and  is 
the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode  of 
forming  letters  with  a  pen  ? 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as  pal- 
sy, nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs  ;  or  does  he  or  she 
show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents  ? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connexion  been  form- 
ed by  marriage  ? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 
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The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  submit  to  the  Legislature 
their  Twenty-third  Annual  Beportj  putting  upon  record  their 
doingSj  and  the  progress  and  actual  condition  of  the  Institution 
under  their  care,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-one. 

During  the  year  thirty-six  pupils  have  been  received,  and 
twsfUr/six  have  left ;  leaving  in  the  Institution  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  1841,  as  appears  by  the  accompanying 
catalogue,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pupils^  being  an  increase 
of  ten  on  the  number  returned  last  year,  and  a  greater  number, 
with  on6  exception,  than  has  been  embraced  in  any  previous 
catalogue* 

By  the  Treasurer's  account  herewith  submitted,  it  will  be 
seen  that  during  the  past  year  the  receipts  of  the  Society,  from 
every  source,  including  the  balance  on  hand  of  six  thousand 
fifty  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents,  at  the  close  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty,  amount  to  thirty-three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents,  and  the  disburse- 
ments during  the  same  period  to  thirty-two  thousand  three  hun- 
<ired  and  sixty  dollars  and  seventy  cents,  leaving,  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  1841,  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  a 
balance  of  one  thousand  and  ninety-one  dollars  and  twenty-one 
cents.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year^  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  ac^ 
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count,  was  invested  in  Treasury  notes,  to  be  applied,  when 
circumstances  shall  justify  it,  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing for  the  accommodation  of  the  mechanical  trades. 

Through  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  the  regimen  adopted  in 
regard  to  food,  clothing,  cleanliness,  and  exercise,  the  health  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Institution  haSj  for  the  most  part,  continued 
good.  It  is  certainly  no  small  cause  of  gratitude  that  entire 
years  should  pass  away  without  a  single  death,  in  a  community 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy.  There  were  several  cases 
of  autumnal  fevers  in  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
but  every  onCj  the  Board  are  happy  to  say,  yielded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  judicious  medical  treatment 

In  their  last  Report,  the  Board  endeavored  to  acquit  them- 
selves, on  behalf  of  the  deaf-mutes  under  their  care,  of  part  of 
the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owed  to  Dr.  Hawes,  Surgeon  Dentist, 
of  No.  8  Park  Place.  They  have  much  pleasure  in  saying 
that  that  gentleman  still  continues  his  skilful  and  benevolent 
attentions. 

It  has  also  become  the  agreeable  duly  of  the  Board  to  make 
a  similar  acknowledgement  to  Dr*  Post,  so  well  known  for  his 
success  in  one  of  the  modern  discoveries  of  surgery,  the  opera- 
tion  for  the  cure  of  strabismus.  That  gentleman  having  offered 
his  gratuitous  services,  operated  on  four  of  the  pupils  who  were 
afflicted  with  that  unpleasant  deformity  of  the  eyes,  and  in  each 
case  with  complete  success.  The  improvement  in  appearance 
produced  by  the  removal  of  this  blemish,  is  as  remarkable  as  it 
is  pleasing. 

In  the  department  of  manual  labor,  the  Board  have  nothing 
new  to  present.  The  same  trades  that  were  specified  in  the 
last  annual  report,  viz.  book-binding,  shoe-making,  tailoring, 
cabinet-making,  and  gardening,  are  still  taught,  with  the  same 
general  result,  A  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
each  branch  is  submitted  herewith. 

This  department  occupies  a  range  of  temporary  shops  stand- 
ing on  leased  ground^  in  which  the  aeyeral  branches  are 
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seriously  straitened  for  room.  If  the  Institution  can  obtain  for 
this  ground,  now  held  by  the  Corporation  of  the  city,  a  title 
which  will  warrant  an  investment  in  permanent  fixtures,  the 
Board  propose  to  erect  a  building,  more  ample  in  accommoda- 
tions, more  convenient  in  internal  arrangementSj  and  more  cre- 
ditable in  architectural  taste,  than  that  now  in  use. 

In  a  pecuniary  point  of  vieWj  these  mechanical  employments 
are  chiefly  important  as  supplying  so  many  of  the  wants  of  the 
Institutioii  from  the  labor  of  its  own  iamates ;  but  were  this  the 
only  advantage,  the  establishment  and  support  of  shops  would 
be  of  very  doubtful  economy.  A  far  higher  consideration  is 
the  operation  of  the  system  of  manual  labor  pursued  in  the 
Institution,  on  the  health,  the  habits,  and  the  future  prospects  of 
our  pupils. 

It  is  a  principle  now  fully  established  on  the  solid  basis  of 
reason  and  experience,  that  regular  alternations  of  manual  and 
iDtellectual  labor,  of  rest  and  recreation,  are  conditions  most  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  our  organization,  and  therefore,  most 
favorable  to  health,  mental  improvement,  and  happiness.  The 
manual  skill  acquired  in  the  Institution  will  no  doubt  be  useful 
to  very  many  in  after  life,  but  the  habits  of  industry  and  regu- 
larity there  formed,  will  be  more  valuable  slilL 

Tliis  topic  has  often  been  touched  on  in  our  previous  reports, 
but  its  peculiar  importance  demands  that  it  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of. 

That  the  young  most  have  recreation,  that  the  mind,  like  a 
spring,  too  constantly  bent  will  lose  its  elasticity,  is  a  maxim 
trite  indeed,  yet  not  the  less  true  and  important ;  and  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Institution,  a  certain  convenient  portion  of 
each  day  has  been  set  apart  for  those  sports,  followed,  when  the 
weather  will  admit,  in  the  open  air,  which,  while  they  give 
keenness  to  the  appetite,  tension  to  the  muscles,  and  healthy 
development  to  the  whole  frame,  at  tlie  same  time  restore  to 
*  the  wearied  faculties  of  the  mind  their  tone  and  vigor 

The  nature  of  the  sports  which  the  young  may  engage  in> 
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provided  they  are  innocent,  may  be  safely  left  to  their  own 
choice  ;  andj  indeed,  lo  prescribe  aniusements  would  be,  in  the 
highest  degreej  absurd,  the  very  essence  of  recreation  consistiog 
in  Uie  free  choice,  prompted  by  the  caprice  of  the  moment 
Nevertheless,  a  very  useful  direction  may  be  given  to  these 
impulses,  by  placing  before  the  eyes  aids  and  appliances  which 
may  prompt  to  the  exercise  of  various  muscles  not  commonly 
brought  into  play,  aiid  which,  by  always  presenting  at  hand  the 
apparatus  for  some  of  the  most  exciting  kinds  of  these  manly 
aniusements,  may  incite  to  greater  regularity  j  the  first  favoring 
the  more  perfect  development  of  the  form,  and  the  last  ensuring 
the  full  measure  of  benefit*  It  has  therefore  long  been  an  ob- 
ject with  the  Board  to  erect  a  Gymnasium  j  and  during  the 
past  year  this  object  has  been  accomplished  with  very  gratifying 
results. 

During  tlic  past  year  Miss  Dudley  has  relinquished  her  situ- 
ation as  Matron,  and  withdrawn  from  the  cares  and  responsi* 
bilities  of  the  oiEcej  though  she  continues  to  reside  in  the 
latnily,  and  discharge  such  duties  as  are  assigned  her  in  the 
care  and  supenasion,  out  of  school,  of  some  of  the  younger 
pupils.  The  Board  desire  to  express  their  high  estimation  of 
the  services  she  has  rendered,  and  their  cordial  approbation  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  has  conducted  the  operations  of  the 
domestic  department  for  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years,  Mrs, 
Stoner,  who,  for  several  years  past,  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
Assistant  Matron,  and  who  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications 
and  experience  for  a  successful  discharge  of  its  duties,  has  l>een 
elected  to  the  vacant  post. 

In  this  department  of  the  Institution  a  long  projected  and 
thorough  change  has  been  effectedj  which  was  recommended 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Gen.  Dix,  at  his 
official  visit  in  1837,  and  thus  noticed  in  his  report  made  to  the 
Legislature  in  January  following. 

**  No  change  seems  to  be  required  in  any  matter  relating  to 
the  personal  accommodation  of  the  pupils,  except  in  lodging ; 
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and  the  present  arrangement  is  not  deemed  particularly  objec- 
tionable. The  lodging  rooms  are  large,  airy,  and  well  venti- 
lated* The  beds  are  excellent}  and  the  bed-clothes  neat  and 
abundant.  The  bedsteads  are  double,  and  are  calculated  for 
lodging  two  pupils  each.  As  a  permanent  arrangement,  it 
would  doubtless  be  an  improvement  to  give  each  pupil  a  sepa- 
rate bed*  The  expense  of  the  change  would,  however,  be  con- 
^derable  ;  and  its  importance  is  not  deemed  so  great  as  to  re- 
quire it  to  be  made,  until  a  favorable  opportunity  shall  be  pre- 
sented for  that  purpose/' 

The  attention  of  the  Board  was  also  called  to  this  proposed 
arrangement  by  the  late  Superintendent^  Mr,  Spencer,  and  assu- 
rances were  given  this  gentleman  that  as  they  now  had  the 
means  of  meeting  the  expense,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  tha 
case»  there  would  be  no  further  delay  to  carry  it  into  effect,  A 
change  has,  therefore,  been  made  from  double  to  single  beds  in 
the  male  and  female  dormitories. 

Important  as  are  the  topics  which  have  now  been  dismissed 
with  the  customary  annual  notice,  they  are  merely  incidentals 
in  the  management  of  such  an  establishment*  It  is  the  state 
of  the  department  of  intellectual  instruction,  which  must  give 
to  the  Institution  its  character  and  standing.  It  was  originally 
founded  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  to  the  deaf  and  dumb^ 
that  knowledge  of  written  language  which  they  could  not  ac- 
quire  in  ordinary  schools,  and  which  is  necessary  to  restore 
them  to  those  intellectual  and  social  privileges  which  are  their 
birthright ;  for  this  end  alone  has  the  patronage  of  the  State 
been  so  liberally  extended  to  it,  and,  however  great,  inciden- 
tally,  may  be  its  beneficial  effects  in  other  respects^  according 
to  its  success  in  this  peculiar  task  it  must  stand  or  fall. 

In  proof  that  in  this  point  of  view  the  Institution  has  well 
fulfilled  the  just  expectations  of  its  benevolent  founders,  the 
Legislature,  and  the  public  at  large,  the  Board  refer  to  the 
numerous  specimens  of  uncorrected  original  compositions,  vary- 
ing in  merit  with  the  time  the  pupil  has  been  under  instructioni 
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which  hare  from  time  to  tinifi  been  published  in  coimectioa  with 
our  annual  reports,  and  some  of  which  are  hereunto  appended ; 
to  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  delighted  parents  and  friends, 
who  6tid  themselves  suddenly  able  to  hold  intelligent  and  ra- 
tional conversation  with  those  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  left 
them  little  better  than  mere  automatons ;   to  the  thousands  w-ho 
have  been  present  at  onr  public  exhibitions  ;  and  more  particu- 
larlyj  becati!^  there  the  examination  is  more  rrgorous,  and  the 
character  of  the  examiner  gives  irresistible  weight  to  his  iesti- 
timony,  to  the  annual  examination  of  the  classes  under  ihe 
direction  of  the  Saperintendent  of  Common  Schools,  made  at 
the  close  of  each  academical  year*    In  July  last  this  officer  made 
the  usual  examination,  in  the  presence  of  the  Board,  and  of  a 
distinguished  literary  gentleman,  invited  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Superintendent,    At  the  close  of  the  examination,  wliich  occu- 
pied the  whole  day,  the  several  classes  were  assembled  in  the 
chapel,  and,  according  to  custom,  the  Superintendent  made  an 
address,  wliich  was  interpreted  to  the  mute  assembly  in  their 
own  language  of  signs  by  the  Principal  j  after  which  premiunis 
were  presented,  through  the  hands  of  their  respective  teachers^ 
to  such  members  of  each  class  as  were  most  distinguished  for 
flcholarship  and  good  conduct, — to  tlie  State  pupils  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Superintendent,  and  to  others  by  the  Board.    A 
handsomely  ornamented  certificate,  signed  by  the  President  and 
Principal,  wojs  next  given  to  tliose  members  of  the  retiring  class 
who  had  passed  with  credit  through  the  whole  course  of  in- 
itmction,  and  the  assembly  was  then  dismissed, — many  of  them 
perhaps  never  to  meet  again  in  that  place,  but  all,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  with  impressions  from  the  peculiar  interest  and  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion,  which  will  come  back  on  the  mind  in  after 
years,  with  a  chastening  and  elevating  power. 

These  annual  visits  of  the  Superintendent  are  in  a  high 
degree  beneficial  to  the  Institution,  To  say  nothing  of  the 
benefit  which  the  Board  has  frequently  derived  from  his  coun* 
wis,  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  approbation  stimulates  both 
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instmctors  and  pupils  to  higher  efforts,  and  the  task  of  each 
is  thus  lightened,  as  well  by  the  stimulus  imparted,  as  by 
the  mutual  cooperation  betweea  teacher  and  learner  thereby 
promoted. 

In  October  last,  Mr.  Andrew  L,  Stone,  who  had  been  con- 
nected  with  the  Institution  for  three  years  previous,  and  who 
had  discharged  the  duti^  of  his  office,  as  an  intelligent  and 
successful  professor,  resigned  his  situation  in  order  to  enter 
upon  one  of  kindred  benevolence,  but  more  intimately  related 
to  the  sacred  profession  to  which  he  intends  to  devote  his  life. 
The  vacancy  thus  created  has  not  yet  been  filled. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  entered  into  a  full  and  care- 
fal  examination  of  all  the  statistical  information  concerning  the 
deaf  and  dumb  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Institution,  whether 
derived  from  the  researches  made  by  tliis  and  other  Institutions, 
ar  from  enumerations  made  by  the  public  authorities,  in  our 
own  and  several  European  countries.  Though  the  number  of 
feels  collected  was  not  inconsiderable,  yet  what  was  known  bore 
so  small  a  proportion  to  what  remained  unknown,  that  in  many 
cases,  we  could  merely  record  the  result  of  our  researches,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  should  follow  in  the  same  field  ;  and 
even  in  cases  in  which  general  conclusions  were  ventured  upon, 
from  inductions  deemed  tolerably  extensive,  we  could  not  but 
be  aware  that  nearly  if  not  quite  all  those  conclusions  were 
liable  to  be  reversedj  or  at  least  very  much  modified,  by  those 
who  should  add,  to  our  own  store  of  statistical  factSj  those  which 
a  few  additional  years  would  develope. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  value  of  conclusions 
formed  from  data  so  imperfect,  no  one  can  doubt  the  utility  of 
collecting,  collating,  and  placing  on  record,  facts  bearing  on 
undecided  problems  of  mterest  to  the  benevolent  or  the  scientific. 
We  shall  therefore  publish,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  cotemporaries,  and  of  our  successors,  such  facts  as  may  come 
to  our  knowledge^  connected  with  the  Statistics  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 
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It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  go  over  the  wide  field  of  ob- 
servationB  embraced  in  the  Report  just  referred  to,  because,  on 
many  points  we  have  since  added  litlle,  or  at  least  very  litUe 
that  was  satisfactory  to  our  previous  knowl^ge.  Whether  there 
are  more  males  born  deaf  in  this  country  than  femaleSp  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  births  of  each  sex  1  Whether 
male  or  female  infants  are  most  liable  to  the  diseases  which 
affect  the  delicate  internal  apparatus  of  the  ear  ?  Whether  con- 
genital or  accidental  deafness  is  the  most  common  1  Whether 
the  families  of  the  wealthy  are  comparatively  exempt  from  this 
calamity?  What  diseases  most  frequently  destroy  the  sense  of 
hearing  ?  Whether  an  excited  imagination  in  the  mother  may, 
by  some  mysterious  mode  of  operation,  close  up  the  ears  of  a 
child  ere  it  sees  the  light  1  These  and  similar  questions  are 
no  nearer  a  solution  now,  than  they  were  five  years  ago ;  and 
it  will  require  many  additional  years  of  zealous  investigation 
and  patient  observation,  ere  the  most  sanguine  theorist  will  be 
able  to  draw  any  conclusions  on  such  points  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  himself. 

But  during  the  last  year  an  additional  interest  has  been  given 
to  this  subjectj  by  the  publication  of  part  of  the  corrected  details 
of  the  census  of  1840. 

A  comparison  of  the  respective  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  in 
the  several  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1830,  presented 
results  so  inexplicable  on  any  known  principles,  as  to  induce  a 
very  general  feeling  unfavorable  to  the  accuracy  of  the  census* 
These  results,  however,  have  been  in  so  many  cases  confirmed 
by  the  census  of  1840,  taken  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  and 
to  a  great  extent,  by  different  persons  and  tmder  different  cir- 
cumstances, that  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  singular 
discrepancies  observed  in  the  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  among 
the  population  of  different  sections  of  the  Union,  such  as  the 
very  striking  difference,  at  each  enumeration,  between  the 
North  and  South  in  the  number  of  colored  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
the  contrast  between  Kentucky  and  the  States  bounding  it  on 
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the  north,  w^t,  and  south,  must  be  ascribed  to  natural  laws  yet 
perhaps  to  be  discovered^  or  at  least  investigated*  A  table  care- 
fully prepared,  of  the  number  and  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union,  according 
both  to  the  census  of  1830,  and  that  of  1840,  will  be  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report. 

To  argiie  that  there  must  be  inaccuracies  in  every  census, 
however  caxefuUy  taken,  would  be  a  mere  waste  oi  words  ;  and 
when  we  reflect  that  the  original  schedules,  on  the  faithfulness 
of  which  the  accuracy  of  all  subsequent  calculations,  however 
carefully  made,  must  depend,  were  filled  out  by  a  great  number 
of  different  individuals,  in  many  of  the  States  amounting  to 
huiidredsj  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  selected  for  political  con- 
siderations, witliout  regard  to  any  peculiar  fitness  for  a  task 
which  requires  not  only  clerical  skill,  but  habits  of  mathematical 
accuracy,  and  a  natural  love  of  statistical  exactness,  it  would 
certainly  be  very  remarkable  if  the  returns  should  prove  in 
many  instances  perfectly  correct.    Still  it  is  evident  that,  though 
the  returns  for  one  town  or  county  may  be  much  more  accurate 
than  the  returns  for  an  adjoining  town  or  county,  made  by  a 
less  careful  or  less  competent  hand,  yet  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider an  aggregate  of  several  hundred  such  returns,  forming  tlie 
sum  total  of  a  populous  district,  the  chances  of  error  will  be 
pretty  equal  as  between  different  States,  and  still  more  as  between 
entire  sections  of  the  Union.     The  census  may  therefore  be 
assumed  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of  comparison 
between  different  sections  of  the  Union,  in  which  respect  only 
we  now  propose  to  examine  it,  while  some  of  the  deficiencies 
which  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  who 
ought  to  have  been  returned,  as  in  the  number  given  as  under 
£>urteen  years,  may  be  supplied  by  rational  deduction  from  the 
census  itself  J  and  others  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  be  supplied, 
when  the  entire  returns,  including  the  details  of  toirns  and 
counties  are  published,  by  calculating  from  known  eriofs  as 
data. 
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The  results  obtained  by  applying  any  common  divisor  to  the 
population  of  a  town  or  even  a  county,  will  usually  differ 
widely  from  the  actual  number  of  deaf-mutes  dwelling  in  such 
town  or  county,  hut  in  proportion  as  we  take  into  view  a  greater 
population,  the  results  will  be  more  nearly  uniform,  tillj  when 
we  reach  a  population  of  ten  or  twenty  millionsj  we  shall  find 
but  little  variation. 

This  b  perfectly  consistent  with  our  e]q)eTience  in  all  other 
matters,  in  which  we  have  to  consider  the  effects  of  an  unas- 
certained, often  an  incalculable  variety  of  causes,  acting  not 
altogether,  but  in  various  combinations,  and  with  various  direc- 
tions of  impulse  and  degrees  of  intensityj  from  the  results  of 
previous  combinations.  Though,  from  the  consideration  of 
here  and  there  an  isolated  fact,  there  may  seem  an  utter  absence 
of  all  rule,  yet,  from  a  more  extended  observation,  we  shall 
generally  discover  that  an  unusual  concentration  of  forces  at 
any  point,  is  mostly  attended  by  an  opposite  state  of  things  at 
some  neighboring  point ;  so  that  in  proportion  as  we  take  a 
wider  field  into  view,  we  shall  discover  more  and  more  the 
operation  of  those  general  laws  of  chance,  which  have  been, 
in  many  cases,  reduced  nearly  to  the  exactness  of  a  science,  and 
on  calculations  made  from  which,  so  many  men,  deemed  wise 
and  prudent,  risk  their  wealth,  as  in  insurance  companies,  and 
indeed,  in  almost  every  human  undertaking. 

As  an  example  analogous  to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  may 
observe  that  there  are  probably  many  more  families  in  which 
the  numbers  of  male  and  female  cliildren  are  very  unequal, 
than  in  which  they  are  equal,  and  yet,  in  any  populous  district, 
we  shall  find  a  pretty  uniform  proportion,  nearly  one  of  equality, 
between  the  sexes.  Again,  nothing  is  more  proverbially  uncer- 
tain than  the  changes  of  the  weather  ;  but  though  hardly  any 
one  day  in  one  year  will  be  found  to  correspond  to  the  same  day 
in  another,  yet  the  meteorological  averages  of  whole  years  show* 
a  siirprising  degree  of  uniformity  j  and  if  the  average  of  ten 
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Ot  twenty  successire  years  be  compared  with  any  other  like 
periods  ^®  uniformity  becomes  still  more  remarkable. 

To  reason  against  the  accuracy  of  a  census  from  the  unequal 
proportions  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  adjoining  towns  or 
counties,  seerus  a  little  preposterous,  not  only  from  the  above 
considerations,  but  from  the  possibility  that,  by  changing  the 
dividing  line  a  few  rods,  a  family  containing  one  or  several 
deaf-mutes  might  be  thrown  into  an  adjoining  town  or  county, 
thus  materially  changing  the  proportion  in  each.  Such  a 
family  also  might,  and  often  does,  remove  to  a  different  district  j 
and  moreover,  there  is  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  deafness 
not  uncommonly  developed  in  several  branches  of  the  same 
family,  often  living  near  each  other ;  which,  in  many  cases,  has 
a  striking  effect  on  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  in  even  large 
and  populous  counties. 

Assuming,  then,  the  census  of  1840  as  sufl5ciently  accurate 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison  between  different  sections  of  the 
Union,  we  will  examine  the  aggregates  of  the  States,  the  only 
corrected  returns  yet  received,  and  we  may  perhaps  discover 
some  facts  bearing  on  questions  of  high  interest  not  hitherto 
discussed^  and  others  which  may  assist  in  confirming  or  unset- 
tling conclusions  previously  adopted. 

Even  though  such  investigations  served  no  other  end  than 
ihe  gratification  of  a  praiseworthy  curiosity,  they  would  be 
regarded  with  approbation  by  those  who  f^el  the  force  of  that 
beautiful  sentiment  which  does  so  much  honor  to  human 
aature^ — 


"  Homo  Bum,  nihil  hum&ni  a  me  alienum  puto/' 

Bat  we  have  a  higher  end  in  view.  We  deem  that  such  re- 
searches have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  interests  of  a 
most  interesting  class  of  our  fellow-beings  ;  because  legislative 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  education  of  all  the  indigent 
deaf  and  dumb,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  favored  few,  and 
therefore  Legislatures  should  know  how  many  to  provide  for  j 
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becauae  the  knowledge  of  the  propoitioiis  of  deaf-mutes  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  may,  in  time,  when  a  greater 
number  of  facts  of  that  kind  shall  have  been  accumulated,  and, 
what  it  is  not  possible  to  do  at  present,  when  by  the  comparison 
of  many  successive  enumerations,  the  results  of  other  causes, 
(as  emigration,  predisposition  to  deafness  in  certain  fiunilies,  etc.,) 
shall  have  been  separated  from  those  more  properly  attributable 
to  local  influences,  we  may  be  enabled  to  discover  and  guard 
against  some  of  the  causes  which  induce  so  distresang  a  pri- 
vation as  that  of  the  sense  of  hearing ;  and,  finally,  because 
the  knowledge  of  the  various  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  among- 
the  elder  and  younger  portions  of  the  population,  throws  light 
on  the  very  interesting  inquiry,  whether,  among  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  the  average  duration  of  life  is  less  than  among  those 
who  hear  and  speak;  and  whether  among  those  who  have 
been  educated,  this  average  longevity  is  not  greater  than  among 
those  who  remain  in  ignorance. 

In  several  points  of  view  it  appears  best  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion at  present  chiefly  to  the  white  population.  The  data  in 
our  possession  bearing  on  this  class  are  much  the  most  exten- 
sive, and  the  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  among  the  white  popu- 
lation in  different  sections  of  the  country,  are  much  more  uniform 
than  among  the  colored  population.  The  circumstances  of  the 
two  classes  of  population  are  so  generally  different,  that  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  consideration  of  either  separately,  will  be 
much  nearer  accuracy  than  if  the  two  were  blended  together. 

In  the  first  place,  we  remark  that  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes 
among  the  white  population  of  the  whole  Union,  is  considerably 
smaller  than  in  1830,  the  census  of  the  latter  year  showing  6363 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  a  white  population  of  10,632,060, 
or  one  deaf-mute  to  every  1,964  souls ;  while  the  census  of  1840 
exhibits  6,682  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  a  white  population  of 
14,189,216,  ratio,  1 : 2,123.  A  ratio  as  great  as  that  shown  by 
the  census  of  1830,  applied  to  the  white  population  of  1840, 
would  give  7,226  deaf  mutes  instead  of  the  number  just  men- 
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tioned,  of  6,682.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  among 
the  colored  population  appears  to  have  increased*  In  1830,  in 
a  color^  population  in  the  whole  Union  of  2,328,642,  there 
were  returned  743  deaf-mutes,  ratio,  1:3134,  In  1840,  in  a 
colored  population  of  2,873,3483  there  are  returned  977  deaf- 
routes,  ratio,  1 :  2941.  Wlielher  these  changes  are  governed 
by  any  law,  or  whether,  like  other  analogous  results  of  the 
averages  of  chances,  the  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  in  different 
periods  will  be  found  to  fluctuate  arbitrarily  within  certain  limits* 
is  a  question  which  the  data  in  our  possession  are  as  yet  insuf- 
ficient to  decide,  but  which  perhaps  may  be  satisfactorily  solved, 
if  not  in  our  time,  by  those  who  shall  come  after  us.  Probably 
it  will  be  found  that  these  fluctuations  are  in  part  accidental, 
and  in  part  reducible  to  rule.  Thus  it  may  be  observedj  that 
by  far  the  greatest  decrease  of  the  ratio  in  any  part  of  the  Union, 
is  in  the  States  north-west  of  the  Ohio.  These  States,  in  1830, 
had  648  deaf-mutes  in  a  white  population  of  1,454,135,  ratio, 
1:2,244;  and  in  1840  they  appear  to  have  only  1057  deaf- 
mutes  in  a  white  population  of  2,938,307,  ratio,  only  1 ;  2,780. 
So  great  o  fluctuation  is  not  shown  in  any  other  section  of  the 
Union,  as  appears  by  the  following  table. 

White  D.iO.       White  Pop.  Ritla. 

Biz  New-England  States,     1830     1,074     1,933,338     1 :  1800 

1840    1,194    2,212,166     1:1864 


Four  Middle  States, 


1830     1,842    3,541,432     1:1923 
1840    2,029    4,466,154     1:2201 


Five   Southern   Atlantic  |  1830  1,115  2,040,483  1:1830 

States  and  Dist.  of  CoL,   j  1840  1,252  2,290,991  1 :  1790 

Seven  S.W.States  &  Florida,!  830  684  1,562,674  1 :  2284 

1840  1,160  2,332,601  1:2028 

Pour  N,W.  States  and  Ter.,  1830  648  1,454,135  1,2244 

1840  1,057  2,938,307  1:2780 
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The  first  idea  that  occurs  is,  that  emigration  has  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  in  any  given 
district    The  North- Western  States,  in  which  the  proportion 
is  the  smallest,  are  those  which  have  received  by  far  the  largest 
accessions  from  immigration,  and  the  North-Eastem  and  South- 
em  Atlantic  States,  in  which  the  proportion  is  the  greatest,  are 
also  precisely  the  two  sections  from  which  there  is  the  greatest 
drain  by  emigration.    This  mode  of  accounting  for  the  differ- 
ence shown  above,  between  the  Western  and  Atlantic  sections 
of  the  Union,  seems  very  plausible,  when  we  reflect  that  fa- 
milies to  which  deaf  and  dumb  children  belong,  might  be  de- 
terred from  emigrating  from  the  vicinity  of  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  while  those  children  remain  uneducated ;  and 
with  respect  to  those  who  are  grown  up  and  masters  of  their 
own  actions,  comparatively  few  of  these  would  be  found  among 
those  adventurers  who  go  singly  in  search  of  wealth,  or  repu- 
tation, as  they  must  be  conscious  of  being  less  fitted  to  struggle 
through  an  unknown  world. 

But  this  conclusion  is  somewhat  rudely  shaken  when  we 
look  at  the  proportion  in  the  South-Westem  States,  which  have 
gained  quite  largely  by  immigration,  and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, appear  to  contain  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  deaf- 
mutes  than  in  1830.  Bewildered  by  such  conflicting  results, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  if  the  great  diflference  between 
the  North- Western  and  South-Westem  sections  of  the  Union, 
which  has  spmng  up  within  the  last  ten  years,  is  the  result  of 
any  law,  it  must  be  one  yet  to  be  discovered.  Passing  by, 
therefore,  as  a  doubtful  solution,  the  question  to  which  we  seem 
naturally  led,  whether  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  whole  Union,  has  been  aflected  by  the  constantly 
increasing  tide  of  emigration  from  Europe,  we  may  esteem  it 
cause  of  gratulation  when  we  find  a  smaller  proportion  of  these 
children  of  misfortune  among  our  population  than  formerly. 
In  our  own  State  this  proportion  has  not  materially  varied 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  this  fiict  forms  a  pretty  strong  ar- 
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^ment  iii  favor  of  the  accuracy  of  the  census.  In  1830,  in  a 
white  population  of  1,8733663,  there  were  relumed  842  deaf 
ajid  dumb  persons,  ratio,  1 :  2,225.  In  1840,  the  white  popu- 
lation had  increased  to  2,378,890,  and  the  white  deaf-mutes  to 
1,039  J  ratioj  1  : 2,290.  By  the  former  census  the  colored  po- 
pulation presented  43  deaf-mutes  among  44,945  souls,  ratio, 
1 : 1,045.  By  the  latter  there  appear  to  be  63  colored  deaf- 
mutes  in  a  population  of  50,031^  ratio,  1 1  736.  Taking  the 
entire  population  of  the  State,  we  find  in  an  aggregate  in  1830, 
of  1,918,608  souls,  865  deaf-mules;  ratio,  1:2,168:  and  in 
1840,  among  2,428,921  there  are  returned  1,107  deaf-mutes  of 
all  classes,  ratio,  1 : 2,103.  So  near  an  approach  to  uniformity 
in  the  result  of  the  two  enumerations,  with  respect  to  the  white 
population,  would  not  probably  have  occurred,  if  either  had 
contained  many  other  inaccuracies  than  such  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently consider  m  common  to  every  enumeration  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ever  made.  Perhaps  the  census,  taken  under  the 
amhorit)'  of  the  Slate  in  1835,  was  more  accurate  than  either 
of  the  national  enumerations.  It  makes  the  proportion  of  deaf- 
mutes  among  the  whole  population,  (the  color  is  not  distin- 
guished,) considerably  greaterj  viz,,  as  stated  in  our  Eighteenth 
Annual  Report  already  referred  to,  1,070  deaf-mutes  in  a  total 
popuktion  of  2,171,519,  ratio,  1 : 2,029.  There  are,  however, 
conclusive  reasons  to  believe  thai  even  this  ratio  is  much  too 
smalU 

Throughout  the  world,  or  whenever  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  enumerate  the  deaf-mute  population,  it  has  been  ob- 
served  that  the  number  returned  as  under  the  age  of  five  years, 
is  much  smaller  than  that  returned  as  between  five  and  ten.  or 
between  ten  and  fourteen  or  fifteen.  Though  it  is  one  of  the 
most  invariable  of  all  statistical  laws,  that  in  every  community 
in  which  the  population,  independent  of  accessions  from  abroad, 
is  not  on  the  decrease,  the  aggregate  of  souls  under  the  age  of 
five  is  greater  than  the  aggregate  between  five  and  ten,  and  if 
We  take  any  five  years  a  little  later  in  Ufe,  we  find  the  difference 
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Still  greater.  In  the  Eighteenth  Report  some  of  these  lesolts 
of  European  enumerations  were  cited  which  need  not  h^e  be 
repeated.  And  without  looking  beyond  the  returns  of  the 
enumerations  made  in  this  country,  it  is  very  easy  to  prove  that 
the  returns  show  hardly  more  than  half  the  actual  number  of 
deaf-mutes  under  the  age  of  fourteen. 

At  each  of  the  national  enumerations  at  which  note  was 
taken  of  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  this  class  of 
the  population  was  distinguished  by  ages  as  under  fourteen,  of 
fourteen  and  under  twenty-five,  and  of  twenty-five  and  upwards. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  ages  were  not  made  corresponding 
with  those  which  headed  the  columns  of  the  entire  populatioUi 
as  this  would  have  saved  considerable  labor  in  making  a  com- 
parison between  the  respective  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  among 
the  population  of  difierent  ages.    But  so  regular  is  the  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  each  successive  column,  representing  a  suc- 
cessive equal  portion  of  the  duration  of  human  life,  that  by 
estimating  the  population  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  as  about 
one-tenth  of  the  number  returned  between  ten  and  twenty,  and 
the  population  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  as  one-third  of 
the  number  between  fifteen  and  thirty,  we  shall  probably  attain 
to  results  nearly,  or  quite  as  accurate,  as  if  the  numbers  of  per- 
sons of  those  ages  respectively  had  been  included  in  the  original 
schedules.    Thus  we  find  that  in  1840  the  white  population 
under  fourteen  was  6,876,402.     Deaf-mutes  returned  under 
fourteen,  1,919,  making  the  ratio  1 : 3,062.    The  same  popula- 
tion between  fourteen  and  twenty-five  was  3,667,158.    The 
number  of  deaf-mutes  of  the  same  age,  was  2,066,  ratio,  1 : 1,568, 
about  twice  as  great  as  the  former.    Again,  the  white  population 
over  twenty-five  amounts  to  6,064,639 ;  deaf-mutes  of  the  same 
age,  2,707,  ratio,  1 : 1,871.    If  we  suspect  that  this  result  may 
be  owing  to  the  cases  of  deafness  among  children  becoming 
more  rare  than  formerly,  we  shall  find  by  examining  the  census 
of  1830,  that  the  proportion  was  then  also  less  than  half  as 
large  among  children  as  among  those  between  fourteen  and 
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twenty^five.  The  ratios  then  were,  under  fourteen,  1 : 2,716  ; 
fourteen  to  twenty- five,  1:1,278;  tvventy-five  and  upwards, 
1 : 1,996.  From  which  it  appears  very  probable,  that  though 
we  may  perhaps  adopt  the  gratifying  conclusion  that  cases  of 
deafness  are  becomiug  rather  more  rare,  yet  that  we  should 
come  much  nearer  the  actual  numbers  in  the  country  at  each 
enumeration  by  doubling  the  number  returned  as  under  four- 
teen years  of  age. 

The  causes  which  exclude  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  deaf- 
mute  population  from  the  most  careful  enumeration,  are,  the 
difficulty  of  ascertainingj  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  life,  whether 
a  child  is  possessed  of  hearing  or  not,  the  unwillingness  with 
which  parents  permit  the  conviction  to  be  forced  upon  them, 
that  their  children  are  deaf;  and,  when  they  have  lost  their 
hearing  at  such  an  age  as  to  retain  a  faint  power  of  articulation, 
the  singular  pertinacity  with  which  their  parents  refuse  to  place 
them  in  the  catalogue  of  the  dumb.    Hence  a  great  number  of 
cases  are  withheld  from  the  returning  officers,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  aggregates  of  different  States  shows,  that  so  uniform  is 
the  operation  of  these  causes,  that  not  only  in  every  section  of 
the  UnioOj  but  in  every  State,  the  proportion  under  fourteen  is 
far  smaller  than  over  fourteen  even  in  thoscj  as  in  Tennessee, 
ill  which  the  ratio  of  deaf-mutes  to  the  whole  population  has 
greatly  increased  since  1830, 

The  proportions  by  ages  among  the  white  population  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Union  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


-lUUo- 


Uad«r  li.  M  to  25.  0*er  25- 

Sbc  New  England  States,     ,     ,     1  :  3060  1 :  1397  1 :  1606 

Four  Middle  States 1:3207  1:1660  1:1957 

Five  Southern  Sts.,  and  Dist.  Col,  1  :  2560  1 :  1415  1 :  1488 

Seven  S-  W.  States  and  Florida,     1  :  2664  1 :  1472  1 :  1873 

Pour  N.  W.  States  and  two  Ter.,  1 :  3882  1 :  1902  1 :  2642 

Our  own  State  shows,  in  this  respect,  a  disproportion  quite 
as  remarkable  as  any  other, 
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We  find  the  white  population  under  fourteen  to  be  901,636 ; 
deaf-mutes  of  the  same  age,  269,  ratio,  1 : 3,352.  Between 
fourteen  and  twenty-five  we  have  white  population  563,607 ; 
deaf-mutes,  362;  ratio,  1 :  1,C57:  considerably  more  than  twice 
afi  great.  Among  those  over  twenty-five  this  ratio  is  much 
smaller  than  among  those  between  fourteen  and  twenty-five, 
which  is  the  case,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  section  of 
the  Union  ;  and,  indeed,  almost  in  every  individual  State.  This 
fact  leads  to  a  very  interesting  inquiry  which  we  shall  presently 
touch  upon. 

If  we  assuihe,  as  from  the  facts  just  cited  we  think  ourselves 
warranted  in  doing,  that  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  returned  as 
under  fourteen  ought  to  be  doubled,  we  shall  find  a  much  larger 
number  of  deaf  mutes  in  this  country  than  has  been  usually 
suspected.  The  greater  number  above  the  age  of  fourteen  can- 
not be  owing  to  the  number  of  children  who  lose  their  hearing 
after  birth,  though  this  may  have  some  effect  on  the  result,  for 
fiur  the  greatest  number  of  these  become  deaf  very  early  in 
infancy ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  the  accessions  from  this  cause  to  the  number  who  sur- 
vive from  one  enumeration  to  another,  are  greater  than  the 
number  of  deaths  among  deaf  in&nts.  At  any  rate,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  it  is  the  safest  to  assume  that  the  number  of 
deaf-mutes  comprehends  those  who  are  destined  to  be,  if  not 
now  in  that  category.  With  respect  to  such  errors  as  are  acci- 
dental, and  not  rationally  deducible  from  the  census  itself  though 
some  such  errors  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  it  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  preposterous  to  apply  a  conviction  derived 
from  known  errors  in  two  or  three  returns,  perhaps  selected 
because  strikingly  erroneous,  to  an  aggregate  formed  from  seve- 
ral thousand  returns.  Though  we  know  that  many  deaf-mutes 
over  fourteen  have  been  overlooked,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
we  shall  ever  have  sufficient  data  to  make  any  other  than  a 
very  wide  i^proximation  to  the  number  dius  overlooked    In 
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this  point,  therefore,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  take  the  returns 
as  we  find  them  * 

Doubling  the  number  of  white  deaf-mutes  returned  as  under 
fourteen,  we  find  the  following  numbers  and  proportions  of  deaf- 
mules  in  each  great  section  of  the  Unioiij  in  1840. 


New  England, 1442 

Middle  Slates, 2574 

Southern  Atlantic  States,      .  1629 

South-Western  States,      .     .  1565 

North- Western  States,      .     .  1401 


Deaf  mute!.       Whito  PopuUlion. 


2,212,165 
4,465,154 
2,240,991 
2,332,601 
2j938j307 


1 : 1534 
1 : 1735 
1 : 1375 
1 ;  1500 
1 : 2097 


8601       14,189,218        1:1649 

Applying  the  same  correction  to  the  number  returned  from 
our  own  State,  we  liave  1^308  deaf-mutes  in  a  population  of 
2,373,890,  or  1;1820,  With  the  exception  of  the  North- 
Western  Stales,  this  is  a  smaller  proportion  than  is  found  in  any 
other  section  of  the  Union  of  equal  population. 

The  next  branch  of  our  inquiry,  the  effect  of  climate  and 
other  local  influences,  and  of  occupations  inducing  diseases  that 
may  corrupt  the  organ  of  hearing,  is  a  subject  of  very  great 
importancej  but  one  on  which  hardly  a  single  satisfactory  con- 
clusion has  been  form&d,  or  is  likely  to  be  formed  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  researches  made  on  these  points  have,  as 
yet,  availed  little  more  than  to  collect  a  mass  of  apparently  con- 
flicting facts.  But  here,  most  especially,  we  must  remark  that 
what  is  known  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  what  remains 
untnown,  and  though  from  enumerations  already  made  we  can 
Bay  what  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  are  found  in  such  and  such 

'  Thtt  moit  Accur&tt^  bcI  indoles,  in  raape>ctal  leut  tothe  deaf  md  dumbt  at  a  dBubtlosi  (boaa 
JSUtid  up  by  persons  having  ihe  matt  ionf^rti!  tcquaiiitaiict  aniatif  tlie  indtvidual  funiUei  In 
tttir  r'^jpccUTTfi  district^T  <:"id  loihiJi  it  tnaj  be  owing,  :hai  the  rcLunisfroiLD  titles  are  fcneraUj- 
mQfE  inaccurate  than  tltoac  ftatn  tlae  country  districts^  vid  thoto  from  dlBtrictit  very  thinly 
letdcd  roay,  for  the  lame  causer  ^6  more  biaccurito  (bate  rstumB  from  tboso  tolenbly  well 
Kitled.  In  tVie  fofmer,  tbere  v&  too  JUdnf  femlUet  ia  etcb  district,  and  m  the  latter  thejr  Mt 
Kitternd  nttir  tmi  vhAt  &  ipftec. 
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localities,  yet  the  cases  are  very  few  in  which  we  can  separate 
the  influences  of  the  many  causes  which  may  induce  deafiiess, 
so  as  to  say  how  many  cases  are  to  be  ascribed  to  family  predis- 
position, how  many  to  causes  operating  equally  in  all  localities, 
and  how  many  will  be  properly  left  to  purely  local  influences. 
It  is  plain  that  no  general  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  a  few 
isolated  cases.    Even  if  we  should,  with  immense  labor,  collect 
in  one  view  all  the  separate  results  from  towns  or  counties  simi- 
lar in  soil,  climate,  elevation,  and  exposure,  though  this  would 
ofler  something  much  more  solid  than  has  yet  been  attained,  it 
would  only  give  an  approximation,  to  correct  which  would  re- 
quire a  repetition  of  the  same  laborious  process  upon  several 
successive  enumerations.    For  instance,  it  has  been  thought 
that  mountainous  districts,  especially  if  humid,  are  peculiarly 
unfavorable  to  the  preservation  of  the  sense  of  hearing.    Now, 
if  from  the  census  of  1830,  for  example,  we  should  collect  to- 
gether all  the  towns  or  counties  Ijring  among  mountain  ranges, 
we  should  then  have  some  means  of  judging  whether  deafness 
is  more  common  in  such  localities,  than  in  plains  or  on  the 
borders  of  the  b^  or  along  the  courses  of  great  rivers.    But 
repeating  the  same  operation  on  the  census  of  1840,  we  might 
perhaps  arrive  at  a  different  result,  and  the  census  of  1860  may 
again  reverse  the  last.    For  whatever  may  be  the  external  in- 
fluences which  may  vary  with  localities,  they  are  but  a  part, 
perhaps  a  small  part,  of  the  many  which  may  destroy  or  injure 
the  delicate  apparatus  of  hearing,  and  till  some  at  least  of  these 
influences  shall  be  ascertained  and  reduced  to  rule,  not  by  a 
mere  enumeration  of  deaf-mutes,  but  by  a  particular  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  each  case,  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  how 
far  the  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  local  and  how  far  to  other 
causes.    So  widely  variant  have  been  the  results  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  census  of  1840,  in  this  point  of  view,  that  many, 
unable  otherwise  to  account  for  them,  have  charged  the  anoma- 
lies which  puzzled  them  to  the  inaccuracies  of  the  census. 
But  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  census  is  probably  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  when  any  laige 
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number  of  original  returns,  not  selected  with  a  view  to  magnify 
errorsj  are  taken  in  one  view.  We  therefore  trust  that  after  a 
few  more  enumerations  of  the  deaf-mute  population  of  the 
country  shall  have  been  made,  sufficient  materials  will  hava 
been  collected  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  tlie  interesting  prob- 
lem under  consideration,  and  till  that  lime  we  may  as  well  defer 
the  investigation. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  branch  of  inquiry  which  we  pro- 
posed to  ourselves,  viz.,  the  relative  longevity  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  population  ;  and  of  the 
educated  deaf  and  dumb  compared  with  those  who  remain  in 
ignorance-  We  are  not  aware  that  these  points  have  ever  beea 
invesligated.  In  one  of  the  circulars  of  the  Paris  Institution, 
the  first  is  just  alluded  to  as  a  highly  interesting  inquiry,  but 
one  for  which  there  existed  no  adequate  materials.  From  the 
returns  of  the  late  census  we  have  made  some  calculations 
which  seem  to  bear  on  both  these  highly  interesting  points. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  singular  fact  that  at  each  of 
the  enumerations  of  1830  and  1840,  and  in  the  latter,  which  is 
the  only  one  yet  examined  in  detail  in  reference  to  this  point, 
in  each  section  of  the  Union,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  State, 
the  number  of  deaf-mut^  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  is 
smallerj  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population  of  the  same  age* 
than  the  number  between  fourteen  and  twenty-five.  To  set 
this  in  a  clearer  light  we  will  repeat  part  of  a  table  already 
given,  showing  the  ratio  of  deaf-mutes  to  the  white  population 
over  fourteen,  in  each  great  section  of  the  Union,  in  1840. 

Six  New  England  States,     ....    1:1397  1:1605 

Four  Middle  States, 1:1660  1:1957 

Five  Southern  States  and  Dist.  of  CoL,  1 :  1415  1 :  1488 

Seven  S.W.  States  and  Florida,    .    .    1:1472  1:1873 

Four  N.  W.  States  and  two  Territories,  1 :  1902  1 :  2692 

The  whole  Union,  1840,      ....     1:1580  1:1871 

Do.,         1830,      ....    1:1278  1:1996 
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Results  so  nearly  uniform  as  these  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to 
error  or  accident,  and  seem  to  force  on  us  the  conclusion,  that 
the  average  duration  of  life  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  less 
than  among  their  more  favored  fellow-citizens. 

That  this  should  be  so,  is  certainly  not  surprising,  when  we 
reflect  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
institutions  for  their  education,  probably  more  than  one-half  of 
all  the  deaf-mutes  in  tlie  country  over  the  age  of  twenty-five 
are  entirely  uneducated ;  and  that  uneducated  mutes  are,  in  too 
many  cases,  for  want  of  higher  sources  of  gratification,  tempted 
into  sensual  indulgences,  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
shorten  life  ;  that  their  passions  are  too  little  under  control,  and 
every  one  knows  the  deleterious  influence  of  certain  passions 
on  the  health ;  and  finally,  that  when  grown  up,  they,  in  too 
many  cases,  are  looked  on  as  a  nuisance  or  a  burthen  ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  them  remaining  unmarried,  they  do  not  per- 
haps always  experience  the  same  care  and  kindness  in  sickness 
as  those  who  have  affectionate  families  around  them. 

But  though  the  general  conclusion  appears  hardly  doubtful, 
that  the  deaf-mute  population  of  the  whole  country  are  shorter- 
lived  than  others,  yet  the  data  are  insufllcient  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  comparative  duration  of  their  lives.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  next  census  may  distinguish  the 
deaf  and  dumb  population  by  ages  extending  to  the  boundaries 
of  human  life,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  whole  population 
is  distinguished.  Such  an  enumeration  would  at  once  enable 
us  to  determine  the  comparative  longevity  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  is  also  equally  desirable  that  the  returns  should  show  the 
number  of  each  age  who  have  been  educated,  and  the  numbers 
who  remain  uneducated,  and  thus  enable  us  to  ascertain  at  one 
view,  whether  the  educated  or  the  uneducated  have  the  best 
chance  for  life.  The  latter  class,  indeed,  we  hope  to  live  to  see 
extinct  among  us,  but  we  fear  tliis  happy  state  of  things  may 
not  arrive  in  some  years  to  come. 

Though  the  census  makes  no  distinction  between  educated 
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and  uneducated  mutes,  yet  we  mayj  by  deduction  from  known 
facts  in  the  }iistory  of  the  art  of  inptmcting  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  this  country,  taken  in  connection  wilh  the  numbers  of  deaf- 
mutes  over  twenty-five  at  each  enumerationj  form  some  tolerably 
satisfactory  conclusions  on  the  subject  now  under  examination. 
The  art  of  deaf-mnte  education  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1S17,  and  comparatively  few  received  the  benefits  of 
instruction  for  several  years  afterwards.     There  could  not  then 
have  been  a  large  proportion  of  educated  mutes  among  those 
who  were  over  twenty-five  in  1830.     But  at  this  time  the  num- 
ber of  educated  mutes  is  approaching  to  one-half  of  the  number 
now  over  twenty-five.     If  therefore  education  has  an  influence 
favorable  to  the  longevity  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  a  larger  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  among  this  part 
of  the  population  now,  than  there  was  ten  years  ago,  and  this 
is  precisely  the  fact.     In  1830  the  ratio  of  deaf-miUes  over 
twenty-five,   to  the  white  population  of  the  same  age,  was 
1 :  1996  and  in  1840  it  is  1  :  1871. 

Such  conclusions  as  the  above,  if  sustained,  as  we  think  they 
will  be^  by  the  results  of  future  enumerations,  furnish  addi- 
tional cause  for  gratulation  to  the  friends  of  tlie  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  particularly  to  the  Board  in  view  of  the  successful  efforts 
they  have  made  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  interesting 
charge  ;  for  whatever  opinions  may  be  held  on  the  point  whether 
a  prolonged  life  is  a  blessing,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain, 
ftan  that  a  great  amount  of  pain  and  miseryj  whether  mental 
or  physical,  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  shorten  life. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  would  express  their  hope,  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  deaf  mute  in  the  State,  of 
suitable  age  and  capacity,  will  be  placed  in  the  Institution ;  and 
that  not  one  of  these  children  of  misfortune  will  be  found  grow- 
ing up  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  commumty  in 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  If,  in  the  rapid  increase 
of  our  population,  an  additional  appropriation  should  hereafter 
be  fotmd  necessary,  in  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  instniction 
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to  every  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  child  in  the  State,  the  Board, 
in  view  of  so  many  past  proofs  of  legislative  benevolence,  can- 
not doubt  that  it  will  be  unhesitatingly  made.  And  if^  as  is 
most  probable,  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the 
State  shall  continue  to  increase  with  the  gigantic  growth  of  the 
State  in  other  respects,  it  seems  by  no  means  extravagant  to 
anticipate  the  time  as  not  remote,  when  the  great  State  of  New- 
York,  exulting  in  the  fostering  care  of  her  enlightened  L^- 
lature,  while  challenging  the  world  to  rival  her  works  of  internal 
improvement,  her  common  school  system,  her  colleges,  her  lite- 
rary and  scientific  institutions,  and  her  numerous  establishments 
for  the  relief  of  sufiering  humanity,  may  pause  from  the  con' 
templation  of  so  many  objects  grateful  to  patriotic  pride,  to 
survey  with  approving  glance  her  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  destined  to  be  the  largest,  as  it  will  be  the  steady  endea- 
vor of  the  Board  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  conducted,  and 
most  intrinsically  useful  seminaries  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 
HARVEY  P.  PEET,  Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 

Iji  the  Ncf^Ym-k  IntixMitrnftfr the  hiMtrwciHan  oftht  D^afaTtd  Dvmht  Dec.  31, 1841. 


Acker,  John 
Ackley.John  W.     - 

Amoldt  Charlea 
Ayrea,  Oliver 
Biker,  George 
Bambaxt^  Jticob 
B&noii,  Ebeceser 
BeiD,  George 
Benedict,  Isa^c  H, 
Blgwers,  Cyms  E, 
B<»e worth,  Joseph  S 
Bothwell,  Martin 
Brown,  Daniel  D. 
Brown,  Peter 
Borchard,  George  S. 
Btirwae,  Peter 
BurliD^ham,  WillianijA 
BurweTi,  Geoxge  A^  V 
C^aibe,  Eichard  H. 
Caiy,  Mills     . 
Cary,  laaac 
CWk^  John  OUver 
Clark,  Thomaa 
Covert,  Jamea  E. 
Crepts,  Christian 
Cuddeback,  Comelttii 
Cortis,  John 

^nnistoD,  BeDjamm  F. 
Donley,  Williftm 


MALES. 


New-  York^ 

BtGckp(frtf 

Troy, 

WalkUt, 
Drydent    , 

New-  Yorkf 
Syr^use, 
New~  Yorkf 
Farmer  svUlef 
Sweden, 
Claylan, 
Pilcaim, 
New-  York^    . 
WtUertown, 
New*  Yorkf    , 
New-  York^ 
Perrysburght 
PheipSf 
West  Milford, 

do. 
Jtruy  City, 
Darien^ 
Potter, 
Rom£f 
Phelps,     . 
VnadUlaf 
ComwaUt 
New.  York, 
5 


New-York. 

Columbict. 

Rensselaer^ 

Orange, 

Thmpkins. 

St,  Lawrence. 

New-  York. 

Ortondaga* 

New-  York. 

Cattarai/gns. 

Monroe, 

Jefferson. 

Sl  Lawrencim 

New~  York. 

I^-York, 
New-  York, 
CatlarauguSt 
Ontario. 
New  Jersey, 

do. 

do, 
Qenesee, 

Oneida. 
Ontario, 
Otsego. 
Orange. 
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Diiflcall,  Ransom 
Farrell,  Nicholas 
Fitzfferald,  William  O. 
•  Godfrey,  John 
Griswold,  Henry  E.    • 
Groesbeck,  Frederick 
Gunn,  Orville    «        ; 
HalLAMM    ' 
Hardenber^h,  Bichard  A. 
Harrington*  Patrick    . 
Harrison,  John 
Haven^  David    . 
Herrington,  Aaron 
Hills,  Joseph  Benjamin 
Howell,  Davis 
Johnson,  Daniel  G.    . 
Johnson,  Abraham 
Johnston,  Chester 
Jones,  Josiah 
Jones,  David     . 
Jones,  Milton  A.    . 
Ketchum,  George  Erastos 
Kinney,  William    . 
lievy,  Isaac 
Marshall,  George  B. 
Mills,  John  A.  • 

Momby,  John 
Nicholls,  Ebenezer    . 
Pangbum,  Emory   • 
Paterson,  James 
Pickering,  John  L. 
Price,  Joan 
Quinby,  Clarkson 
Rapp,  John  Fenton    • 
Reed,  George 
Risley,  Jerome 
Risley,  George 
Shotwell,  Jo&i  . 
Simkins,  Miron 
Smart,  Franklin 
Southwick,  John  T. 
Swaysland,  Frederick, 
Taber,  Johm  Henry 
Taber,  Samuel  Allen 
Thomas,  Clark 
Tim,  James 
Van  Benschoten,  Lawrence 
Vanderbeck,  John  Edward 
Van  Riper,  John 
Van  Scoy,  George 
Wait,  Selah 
Webster,  John  S.   . 
Weeks,  William  Heniy 
Wilkins, N.Denton  . 


GrccnSf 

New^York, 

Waneick, 

Auburrif 

Vtica^ 

New- Scotland^ 

Mount  Morris  f 

WhilOuai, 

New.  York, 

New.  York, 

Elmira, 

Plattsburgh, 

Burlington^ 

Fabius,     . 

Brook  Haven, 

Georgetown, 

New^PdUx, 

Riga,    . 

New-York, 

do. 
Richland, 
New-  York, 
Roxbury, 
New- York, 
Southampton, 
Le  Roy,    . 
Brooklyn, 
Canton,    . 
Ck>oper$town, 
Quebec,     . 
Chateaugay, 
Washington, 
DuanesSurgh, 
New  York, 
Sodus, 
Hamiiton, 

do. 
New.  York, 
Chemung, 
Flushing, 
Albany, 
New- York, 
Sand  Lake, 
Scipio, 
BloomvUle, 
Brook  Haven, 
New-  York, 

do. 
Paterson, 
OreenviUe, 
Preston, 
New- York, 
Yorktown, 
Brooklyn, 


Chenango* 
New  York. 
Orange. 


Albany, 

Livingston, 

Washington, 

New.  York. 

New- York. 

Chenango. 

ClinUm. 

Otsego. 

Onondaga. 

Suffolk. 

Madison. 

Ulster. 

Monroe, 

New- York. 

do. 
Oswero, 
New^ork. 
New  Jersey, 
New-York, 
Suffolk, 
Oenesee. 
Kings, 
St,  Lawrence, 
Otsego, 

Lower  Canada, 
Franklin, 
Dutchess, 
Schenectady. 
New.  York. 
Wayne, 
Madison. 

do. 
New.  York, 
Chemung. 
Queens, 
Albany, 
New- York, 
Rensselaer. 
Ca 


care. 
Suffolk. 
New.  York. 

do, 
New.Jersey. 
Oreene, 
Chenango. 
New.York. 
Westchester. 
Kings. 
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F  E  M  A  L  E  S  < 


SI 


Arnold,  Fanny   • 
Austin,  Elizabeth 
Avery,  Hannah  A* 
Banks,  Emoline 
Banks,  Susan 
Bamet,  Elvira 
^axtlctt,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Bmcy,  Mary  Ann  * 
Breg,  Olive 
Brack,  Lavinia 
Broqua,  Pauline 
Brown,  Caroline     - 
Bucklen,  Martha 
Budd,  Elizabeth  R. 
Butler,  Virginia 
CulemanrCaliata    . 
Connor,  Cathariije     • 
-  Covert,  Phebe  *  V    » 
Craft.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Crawford,  koe^tta 
Djsbro«\r,  Elizabeth  H»  , 
£dgBttp  Susan 
Fearon,  Eleanor 
Garrett^  Catharine  Ann 
Gilbert,  Sarah  Ann 
GilhooleVj  Cathanue 
Guile,  Maria 
Gude,  Sarah 
Harrington,  Margaret 
Hawes,  Wealthy 
Hegeman,  Mary  E 
Hilla,  Betsey 
Hills,  Emily  A       . 
Holdstock,  Sarah  Ann 
Houston,  EUen 
Hughea,  Elizabeth 
Hurley,  Maty     . 
Hunter,  Bethana    . 
'^^l^'^ggv  Eliza  Jane 
Kleckler,  Elizabeth 
Lake,  Susan 
Liubscherr  Mary  Ann 
Lewis,  Prudence 
Many,  Christiana  Jane 
Martin,  Eliza 
Mather,  Elizabeth 
McCarty,  Betaey 
Mc&ougalj  I^abellA 


TifTone, 
Plainfield, 
Salinaf 
Walton^ 

da. 
New-  York. 
Madison, 
New  Haven, 
CohoctoHf 
Danby^ 
New~  York,    , 

West  Winfieldt 
New*  Yorki,    n 
Wyomijigf 
LeRot/j 
New-  York^ 
PoUer, 

Mount  Phastmti 
MooerSt     . 
Bouih  Brunswick^ 
Greenviljef 
iVetr-  Yorkt    , 
New  Baltimore, 
Sejteca  Falls, 
New~  Yorkt    > 
Lfpney 
do. 
New-  York, 
Dctnby, 
Oi/ster  Bay, 
GranvUkt 
FabiuM, 
Sehenectady,  , 
New-  York, 
do, 
do. 
DewUt, 

East  Constahl€t 
Wayne, 
PoughkeepsUf 
New-  Yorki 
Preston, 

Blooming  Grove, 
Albany, 
Utica, 

Albantf,      ^    , 
Niagara,   * 


Steubefu 
Otssgo. 
Onondaga. 
Delaware. 

do. 
New-  York* 
Madison. 
Olsego- 
Steuben. 
Tompkins. 
New-  York 
Onondaga* 
Merkimer. 
New-  York, 
Putnam,  IlL 
Genesee. 
New-  York, 
Yaies. 
We^t. 
Clintofu 
New  Jersey. 
Greerte, 
Nf^-York. 
Albany, 
Senectt. 
New-  York* 
JeffersGiu 

do. 
New-  Yorh 
Tompkiiis. 
Que^ms* 
Washingtoju 
Onondaga. 
Bchene^tady* 
Nei^YorL 

do, 

do. 
Onondaga* 
l^anklin, 
Steuben, 
Dutchess. 
New*  York 
Chenango, 
Orange. 
Albany, 
Oneida^ 
Albany. 
Ufper  Canada, 
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McGuire,  Manr  Ann 
McMonigeU  Cffttharine 
Merrill,  Elizabeth 
Milhench,  Jane 
Morgan,  Fidelia 
Oakes,  Deborah  Ann 
Patfe,  Thankful 
Pelton,  Orril  A. 
Randell,  Elizabeth 
Relyea«  Cornelia    . 
Reljea,  Hannah  Jane 
^  Quinby,  Phebe  Mead 
Sherlock,  Elizabeth 
Skelly,  Bridget 
Bpafford,  Emil^ 
Spalding,  Paulina 
Stanton,  Emily 
Swift,  Ann  Maria  • 
Thurston,  Mary 
Vanderwerken,  Margaret 
Vanderwerken,  Mary 
Vanderwerken,  Dorcas 
Vail,  Ann  Maria 
Vandell,  Emily 
Van  Salsbury,  Lucretia 
Wayland,  Anna  Mead    . 
Webater,  Charlotte  H. 
Wells,  Miriam 
WUion,  Ursula 
Worden,  Rhoda 
White,  Ann  Eliza     . 


New^York, 

do.      . 
Caneadea^ 
New  York, 
Syracusef 
Islip, 
Freedom^ 
Perrysburgkf 
Shandakirit 
UlstenilUf 

do. 

Duanesburgkf 
Rochester^ 
New  PdltXt 
Bergen, 
LomiUe, 
New.  York, 
Manlius, 
Columbia, 
Cincinnatut, 

do. 

do.      . 
Ooshen, 
SuuenUlmd, 
Castleton, 
New-  York, 

do. 
Fort  Ann, 
Hoonck, 
New  PdUx, 
NeuhYark, 


New.  York. 

do. 
AOegam/. 
New^Yofk. 
Onondagu, 

auffoUt. 

CaUaraugus. 

do. 
Ulster. 
do. 
do. 
Schenectady. 
Monroe. 
Ulster. 
Oenesee. 
Lewis. 
New- York. 
Onondaga. 
Herkimer. 
Cortland. 

do. 

do. 
Orange. 
Richmond. 
Rensselaer. 
New  York. 

do. 
WashingUm. 
Rensselaer. 
Ulster. 
New^Yofk. 


Papila  aapported  by  the  State  of  New-Yoxk| 
•«  «*  **      Inatitotion, 


MUeg.  Pttwte.  Total 

•       83       61     123 
3         6        9 
Corporation  of  New- York,  0         6      12 

Bute  of  New  Jereey,  ..616 
their  friendi,     ...  7         4      11 

Superviaors  of  Datchen  Cmmty,  I        1 


Total, 


83       79     102 
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DONATIONS. 

From  the  estate  of  the  late  Jane  Tan  Cort- 

landt,  legacy,  $300  00 

«    B.  R.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  life  membership,      30  00 
*'    Cyrenius  Beers,  Esq.,  .        .  10  00 

^    several  gentlemen,  visiters,  .  6  00 

From  the  editors  of  the  N.  Y.  American, 

their  paper,      .    $10  00 
«  "  Com.  Advertiser,  10  00 

"  "  Newark  Daily  Adv.,      6  00 

«  "  Churchman,  .        3  00 

«  «  Chris. Advocate  &Jour.,3  00 

«  «  N.  Y.  Evanfifelist,         2  50 

«  «  Baptist  Advocate,     .      2  50 

«  «  Chris.  Intelligencer,       2  50 

"  «  Episc'lRecofder,Phila.,2  00 

"  <<  Canajoharie  Radii,        2  00 


$346  00 


$43  60 


$389  50 
From  Miss  E.  Phillips,  Discourses  on  the  Jewish  Religion,  1  vol. 


STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SHOPS. 

THB  BOOK-BI]ffDBRT» 

In  account  wtA  ihe  Neto^York  Institution  far  the  Detfand  DumJb. 

1841.  DR. 

Dec.  31.  To  cash  paid  sundry  bills  to  this 

date,  inclusive,    .       $958  64 
«        «         Book-Binder,       .  330  06 

«        "  Balance,  .  353  06 

$1,641  76 
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1S41,  CR. 

Dec.  31,  By  cash  received  for  work,        $1,330  35 

"  Bills  for  binding,  unpddj  311  41 


1842. 

Jan*  1,  By  Balance^ 


Sl,641  76 
$353  06 


THK  TAlIiOR'S  SHOP, 

In  occoutU  mik  the  Netc  York  Instkuticnfor  tks  Deaf  arid  Dumb, 

1841,  DE. 

Dec.  3L  To  cash  paid  wag^  of  Tailor,  to 

this  date,  inclusive  J     <f218  33 
"         ''  Trimmings,  ,         180  47 

«        «  Balance,         T  ,  19  86 


$413  66 


1841.  CR, 

Dec.  31.  By  cash  received  for  work  done  in 

shop,         .  ,      $215  10 

"        "  Work  done  for  pupils^  203  56 


1842. 

Jan.  1*  By  Balance, 


$418  66 
$19  86 


the:  shos:  shop, 

in  acctmni  tt^kh  the  New-  York  Insiiiutimi  far  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

184L  DR. 

Dec.  31.  To  cash  paid  wages  of  Shoemaker 

to  this  date,  inclusive,  $276  00 
«        "        Leather  and  Findings,        413  42 


1842. 

Jan.  L  To  Balance, 


$689  42 
$132  61 


1841.  CR. 

Dec.  31.  By  cash  received  for  work  done  in 

shop,         -  .      $126  96 

»        "  Work  done  for  pupils,  429  85 

"        "  Balance,  .  .         132  61 

$689  42 
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8PECIMBN8  OP  UlfCORBECTBD  OBIOINAI.   COMPOSITIONS  OF 

PUPILS   IN  THB  NEW-TORK   INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THB   DEAF  AND  DUBCB. 

By  a  ladj  16  pears  ofage^  under  instruction  fwr  mmUhs. 

THE   BIRD. 

The  biid  has  two  feet,  one  mouth,  sleeps  on  the  still 
tree.  The  crow  will  pull  the  com  plants,  llie  crow  eats 
meat  and  oats.  The  hen  walks  on  the  ground  and  catches 
giass-hoppers.  The  turkey  has  two  feet,  two  ejres,  two  little 
ears,  and  eats  apples. 


By  a  ladj  13  years  ofage^  under  instruction  four  months. 

THE   DOG. 

The  dog  has  four  legs,  two  ears,  two  eyes,  one  mouth 
and  a  long  tail.  He  eats  meat,  and  bread,  and  raccoon.  He 
walks,  or  gallops,  or  leaps,  or  runs.  He  sleeps  in  the  house  at 
night  He  catches  a  cat,  and  skunk,  and  rat,  and  hen,  and 
squirrel,  and  hog,  and  pigs,  and  sheep,  and  lamb,  and  calf. 


By  a  girlf  13  years  of  age^  under  instruction  fourteen  months 
exclusive  of  vcLcaiions. 

Iiuiiiutionfar  the  Decani  Dumb,  ) 
New  York,  Jan.  m,  1842.       ( 

O   MT   DEAR  E.   M. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  write  my  letter  to  send 
you.  I  will  be  glad  to  see  you  after  you  leave  this  Institution. 
Shidl  you  wish  to  visit  me?  I  hope  you  will  come  ^^^^ 
visit  in  the  Institution.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you.  I  should  be 
very  much  pleased  to  see  you  in  great  health  dear  good  Eii^ 
I  am  very  sorry  you  will  leave  this  Institution  one  year  for  you 
are  become  very  wise.  I  am  ignorant.  I  shall  want  to  see  you 
again  very  much.  Do  you  know  I  was  in  a  steamboat,  after  a 
while  I  began  to  weep  for  my  homesickness,  because  some  oi 
the  girls  were  sta3ring  ia  the  Institution.  I  am  very  glad  to  stay 
in  the  Institution.    1  am  very  sorry  to  part   with  the  fftis. 


APPEiTDnc*  9r 

Now  I  am  not  very  sony  to  stay  in  the  Institution  because  I 
love  to  study  and  stay  in  the  Institution.  I  love  to  read  my 
Bible.  But  m  one  year  you  will  go  to  your  home  next  vaca- 
tion^ after  a  while  you  must  come  down  to  my  home  next  sum- 
mer, I  wish  to  see  you  because  you  always  have  been  very  kind 
to  the  pupils.  The  pupils  are  very  deny  who  pupils  steal  my 
things*  1  wish  the  pupils  were  to  confess  to  me.  I  think  you 
are  very  happy  to  slay  in  the  Institution*  I  say  to  you  to  tell 
Miss  Ellen  M- 1  give  my  best  love  to  her.  I  hope  you  will 
write  me  to  receive  a  letter  from  you*  I  thank  you  that  you  are 
always  very  good  to  admonish  me,  about  arranging  my  things* 
1  love  to  be  very  careful  of  my  trunk*  I  shall  want  truly  to 
si&&  you  Yery  much,  I  want  to  be  intimate  with  you*  Do  you 
love  to  stay  in  the  Institution?  I  love  to  write  a  letter  to  you. 
1  give  you  as  many  kisses  as  stars.  I  wish  you  to  stay  at  my 
home  next  vacation,  because  my  father  wishes  to  see  you  be- 
cause you  are  very  noble.  I  confess  1  love  you  because  you 
told  me  a  pleasant  story  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  shall  never  see 
Tny  grandmother  living  in  Illinois  but  my  grandfather  was 
dead  in  Ohio. 

Do  you  remember  last  Christmas  ?  I  know  my  father  told  me, 
he  wished  six  or  twelve  girls  must  go  to  my  home  next  Christ- 
mas. So  I  went  to  Mr.  Peet  atid  told  him,  my  father  wishes 
six  girls  to  go  to  my  home.  Mr.  Peet  asked  me,  when  do  you 
go  to  your  horael  I  said  to  him  the  pupils  will  go  to  my  home 
next  Christmas,  Mr,  Peet  said  to  me  he  will  try  to  determine. 
After  a  while  I  asked  Mr*  Peet  will  the  pupils  let  go  to  my  home  ? 
He  told  me,  yes.  I  was  very  glad  they  were  going.  I  was 
preparing  white  Miss  Austin  came  to  tell  me  my  father  had  ar- 
lived  in  the  sitting  room.  I  put  my  bonnet  on  my  head*  I 
called  the  six  girls  but  one  girl  was  little  late  I  waited  to  call  six 
pupils  to  come  down  on  the  stairs,  I  met  ray  father  and  shook 
hands  with  him*  My  father  wos  locked  arms  with  me  and 
Miss  Vail.  We  waited  for  the  car  to  come,  but  the  car  came 
late.  So  he  walked  along  and  stopped.  I  entered  in  the  ladies* 
^oom*  Before  a  long  time  my  father  called  the  six  girls  and 
three  boys  to  come  into  the  cars.  After  a  while  they  walked 
together  and  arrived  to  my  home*  I  kissed  my  mother*  I  en- 
tered in  my  home*  I  talked  about  the  Institution.  After  a 
while  they  walk^  together  on  the  stairs  down  into  the  room* 
My  father  passed  round  the  plates.  They  eat»  Afterwards 
they  danced  on  the  floor.  After  a  while  they  separated  and  some 
went  to  our  Institution,  Miss  Vail  and  you^  Miss  Crawford  and 
I  staid  at  home  till  Monday,  My  eyes  begin  to  be  very  dizzy, 
I  cannot  write  more  now.  Farewell. 
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By  a  ladj  17  years  ofage^  under  iuirucium  fourteen  mmtks 
exclusive  ofvacaiums. 

CHRISTMAS  DAT. 

We  had  no  school  last  Saturday.  It  was  Christmas 
day.  We  were  called  into  the  chapel  after  breakfast  and  Mr. 
C.  prayed  to  Grod  a  few  minutes,  and  afterwards  we  left  it  and 
prepared  to  go  to  the  citv.  At  nine  o'clock  Mr.  H.  first  called 
nie  to  go  to  the  city  with  him.  Then  I  walked  near  the  rail- 
road on  this  side,  and  I  would  like  to  ride  in  the  car,  but  I  had 
not  quite  enough  money.  I  had  not  more  than  ten  cents. 
Some  of  the  pupils  went  to  the  city  to  their  friends,  but  I  had 
no  friends  in  it.  But  my  friends  are  living  in  Fabius,  Onon- 
da^  Co.  N.  Y.  I  could  not  see  my  friends  in  Fabius  because 
it  is  a  great  way  off.  Then  I  went  into  the  store  to  buy  a  cake. 
I  mye  three  cents  to  buy  a  piece  of  cake  to  eat.  Mr.  H.  knew 
where  his  friend  was  in  it,  but  he  could  not  find  him.  At  half 
after  ten  o'clock  Mr.  H.  and  I  came  back  from  the  city.  I  got 
here  about  noon.  After  a  few  minutes  Mr.  P.  called  the  pupils 
to  come  into  the  dining  hall  to  eat  dinner.  We  had  some  fresh 
pork,  potatoes,  and  pumpkin  pies. 

In  the  afternoon  some  pupils  skated  on  the  ice  of  the  small 
pond,  and  also  a  few  pupils  swun^  on  the  ropes  and  I  run 
around  the  circular  swmg.  I  got  tired  and  then  I  went  into 
the  boy's  sitting  room  to  rest,  and  afterwards  some  of  the  girls 
swung  upon  the  ropes  in  the  lawn.  In  the  evening  we  went 
into  the  flrirls  sitting  room,  and  played  with  each  d&er  till  we 
were  tired.  At  nine  o'clock  the  boys  went  out  from  the  giils' 
sitting  room  and  went  to  sleep  in  the  boy's  dormitory.  We  will 
have  New  Year's  day  next  Saturday. 


[By  a  girlf  16  years  of  age^  under  instruction  two  years. 

A   STORY   OF   A  GOOD  OIRL. 

A  few  years  ago  a  good  girl  lived  in  Massachusetts. 
The  girl  was  named  Mary.  She  asked  her  mother  to  let  her 
go  to  the  field  and  get  some  strawberries.  The  mother  was 
willing  to  let  her.  Then  the  girl  took  her  bonnet  and  little 
basket,  and  went  into  the  field.  Then  she  picked  them  into 
the  basket  When  it  was  filled  with  them,  she  took  it  and 
went  home  again.  She  said  to  her  mother  the  basket  was 
filled  with  theuL  Her  mother  prepared  a  bo?d  of  milk  and 
bread  and  the  strawberries  for  the  girl ;  then  she  gave  it  to  her. 


The  girl  was  very  glad  to  thank  her  very  much  for  it.  She  sat 
on  the  floor  and  ate  at  dinner.  Then  she  rose  up  and  put  the 
bowl  upon  a  table.  The  girl  saw  the  pretty  kittens  and  loved 
them,  She  often  played  with  them.  One  day  she  got  sick  and 
laid  in  the  bed.  She  said  to  her  mother  ^'  I  am  yerj  sick." 
Her  mother  was  sorry  and  helped  her  all  day  and  night.  The 
girl  began  to  get  well  in  a  few  days.  A  few  years  after  when 
she  was  grown  up,  she  became  a  lady.  Her  mother  loved  her 
very  much  indeed.  She  was  very  pious  and  cheerful.  She 
advised  her  that  she  must  be  pious.  The  lady  wept  and  went 
into  the  small  room.  She  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  send 
his  spirit  into  her  heart.  She  was  very  happy  and  cheerful. 
Then  she  went  to  her  mother.  She  said  that  she  was  very 
pious p    Her  mother  was  very  glad.     They  were  very  happy 


indeed.     At  last  they  died. 
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Sy  a  lady  15  years  of  age^  under  instruction  two  years  and 
four  months, 

THE   GIRL    AND    DOG. 

A  few  years  ago  a  girl  was  playing  in  the  field  with 
a  dog.  While  she  was  playing  in  it,  she  fell  into  the  well. 
Her  dog  saw  her  in  the  welL  He  jumped  into  the  well.  He 
helped  her  on  his  two  legs  and  mouth.  He  harked  at  her 
inother.  Her  mother  looked  for  her.  But  her  mother  heard 
her  dog  who  barked  at  her.  Her  mother  saw  her  and  hJm  in 
&e  well  of  the  water*  She  ran  to  her  friend  and  she  called 
him.  Her  friend  came  to  the  well  with  them.  He  was  walk- 
ing down  into  the  well.  He  helped  her  aud  went  out  the 
Well,  She  brought  her  into  her  house.  She  was  very  cold 
and  she  sat  on  the  chair  near  the  fire.  He  lowered  tub  and  a 
dog  jumped  into  the  tub.  He  drew  it  with  the  dog  and  he  jump- 
ed from  the  tub  to  the  ground.  Her  mother  was  loving  her 
dog  because  he  was  very  kind  to  her.  Her  mother  was  very 
glad  for  her  girl  and  dog.  She  would  give  food  to  her  dog. 
She  loved  her  dog. 


By  a  ladj  16  years  ofage^  under  instruction  three  years  and 
four  months. 


A   STORT    OF   A   GOOD    BOY. 


York. 


Some  years  ago,  a  good  boy  lived  in  the  city  of  New- 
He  was  fifteen  years  old.    His  father  sent  the  boy  to 
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SI  to  Albany.  The  boy  left  his  parents  and  shook  Aeir  bands, 
ecame  to  the  harbour  and  entexed  the  steamhoat.  Some 
people  entexed  the  steamboat  They  sailed  at  8  o'clock.  The 
next  morning  they  arhyed  at  Albany.  They  went  out  of  the 
steamboat.  The  good  boy  entered  the  hotel  and  ate  some  food. 
He  wanted  to  go  to  school  to  learn.  He  went  to  meet  his 
friend.  He  shook  his  hand.  They  talked  together.  His 
friend  asked  him  what  was  the  matter?  The  good  boy  said, 
that  he  wished  to  go  to  school  to  learn.  His  friend  called  him 
to  go  to  school.  They  arrived  at  school.  They  entered  it  and 
saw  the  boys  and  girls  in  it.  His  friend  asked  the  teacher  of 
the  school,  if  the  eood  boy  could  stay  there  to  learn.  The 
teacher  examined  the  good  boy.  He  liked  him  to  stay  there. 
His  friend  left  school  and  returned  home.  The  good  boy  learn- 
ed the  Grammar,  and  Arithmetic.  He  staid  there  five  years. 
He  left  school  and  returned  home.  He  entered  the  steamboat 
and  arrived  at  New-York.  The  good  boy  went  out  of  the 
steamboat  and  went  home.  He  arrived  at  home.  He  was  very 
glad  to  meet  his  parents.  He  was  twenty  five  years  old.  He 
wished  to  marry  a  beautiful  lady.  His  iather  ^ve  some  hun- 
dred dollars  to  him.  He  married  the  beautiful  lady.  He  be- 
came a  good  man.  The  people  respected  him,  because  he  was 
agoodman. 


Byagirl^  16  years  ofage^  under  inatruOion  three  and  a  half 

years. 

THE  DEATH  OF  OVR  SAVIOUR. 

Jesus  Christ  came  from  heaven  to  save  us  from  heU. 
He  preached  to  the  people  about  religion.  He  wished  all  the 
people  to  repent  of  their  sins,  because  he  was  afraid  that  they 
should  be  cast  into  hell.  He  was  on  the  earth  until  he  was  about 
thirty  three  years  of  age.  Many  of  the  Jews  hated  him  and 
desired  to  kill  him.  f  think  that  they  were  very  fooliah  and 
wicked.  .  Christ  knew  that  they  hated  him  very  much,  but  he 
did  not  care  for  it  They  caught  him  and  led  him  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  they  mocked  him  and  spitted  upon  his  countenance  and 
struck  him  severely,  but  he  was  not  revengeful.  One  of  th^ 
put  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  rod  in  h£  right  hand.  The 
crown  was  made  of  thorns  and  the  rod  of  poor  wood.  Chnst 
was  dressed  with  an  old  velvet  robe.  When  he  had  ^^^f^ 
Christ,  the  Jews  toldhimnoockiiigthathe  was  the  king  of  all  tne 
world,  but  he  spoke  no  words.    They  asked  him  if  he  waa  tne 
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son  of  God  indeed.  He  answered  them  that  he  was.  His  head 
was  much  bloody.  They  commanded  Christ  to  carry  the  cross 
on  his  back.  He  obeyed  them  to  do  so.  But  after  some  timCi 
he  was  yeiy  weak,  and  he  stopped  to  carry  it,  because  the  cross 
was  too  heavy.  When  the  Jews  saw  him  doin^  so,  they  per- 
mitted hira  not  to  carry  it  again.  They  saw  Simon  sitting  on 
the  ground  and  told  him  to  carry  it  instead  of  Christ,  He  did 
so.  They  arrived  at  Golgotlia  and  Simon  put  it  on  the  ground 
tliere.  The  Jews  laid  the  cross  on  the  ground  and  then  they 
nailed  the  hands  and  feet  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  When  they 
had  nailed  them,  they  planted  the  cross  in  the  ground ♦  Two 
thieves  were  crucified  with  him.  At  three  o'clock  Christ  died 
on  it.  He  had  a  great  pain.  There  was  a  great  earthquake 
and  it  was  very  dark  although  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the  day. 
The  Roman  Soldiers  were  much  afraid  of  it  and  fell  fiat  on 
their  faces,  Christ  exclaimed  and  died.  One  of  them  stabbed 
into  his  side.  The  soldiers  arose  until  it  was  light  again.  Jo- 
seph asked  Pilate  to  let  him  bring  Christ's  body  to  the  sepul- 
chre. He  permitted  hira  to  do  so.  When  he  heard  his  sayings, 
he  felt  very  glad*  He  went  to  his  body  and  wrapped  it  in  a 
white  cloth,  and  brought  it  to  the  sepulchre.  If  Christ  had  lived 
in  the  palace,  I  think  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  save  us 
from  hell,  because  the  Jews,  would  have  loved  him^  for  he  would 


have  been  a  very  wealthy  king. 
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By  a  ladf  17  years  ofage^  under  instructimifour  and  a  half 

years. 


SHOE    MAKIKG. 

Mr,  John  Hacket  became  a  shoe- maker.  He  cut  some 
pieces  of  leather.  He  knew  how  to  measure  the  feet  of  any 
person.  He  writes  a  number  of  names  on  the  copy-book.  He 
has  done  some  pieces  of  leather  and  gave  them  to  a  boy  who 
began  to  wax  a  long  wax  thread  with  the  wax  and  then  he  tied 
it  with  the  hog's  bristle.  The  shoe-maker  teaches  to  show  a 
boy  who  sits  on  his  bench  and  learn  to  sew  the  quarters  of 
leather  with  his  awl  and  waxed  thread.  He  is  soon  ready  to 
give  it  to  the  shoe- maker  to  see  it.  After  sometime  the  shoe- 
maker goes  to  the  room  of  the  shop  to  cut  a  sole  and  he  gives 
the  sole  and  last  to  the  boy  who  puts  the  sole  into  the  pail  of 
water  which  is  little  wet.  He  beats  the  sole  on  the  stone  with  his 
hamnmr*  Then  he  takes  it  and  strains  to  make  ready  the  sole 
on  his  last  with  some  nails.    He  sews  around  on  the  edge  of  the 
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shoe  to  adrance  with  his  awl  and  thread.  He  fastens  a  thick 
heel  on  the  shoe  with  some  pegs  and  nails.  He  pain  the 
shoe's  heel  and  files  it.  He  scrapes  on  the  shoe  with  a  little 
glass,  acd  puts  on  the  ink  on  the  ed^  of  the  shoe  and  then  he 
rubs  it  with  his  rubber  to  make  it  shme.  He  takes  out  the  last 
from  the  shoe  and  hangs  it  on  the  long  nail. 

■  I .') 

By  a  ladj  17  years  of  age^  under  instmciion/aur  and  a  half 

years. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  JOSEPH. 

Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan  with  his  fiimily. 
He  had  twelve  sons  and  generally  loved  them,  but  he  loved 
Joseph  one  of  them  more  than  all  his  other  children ;  so  that 
Jacob  gave  him  a  coat  of  many  colors.    Joseph's  brothers  saw 
that  their  fiither  loved  him  more,  until  they  hated  him  and  were 
envious  against  Joseph.    Joseph  slept  and  dreamed  his  dream 
that  his  brethren  would  honor  him.    One  day  the  brotheis 
drove  their  sheep  away.    Jacob  called  Joseph  and  sent  him  to 
go  and  meet  his  brothers.    Joseph  did  so  and  went  away  and 
sought  for  his  brothers  but  he  could  not  find  them.    Joseph 
asked  a  man  where  did  his  brothers  feed  the  flocks  7    The  man 
answered  to  him  that  they  fed  them  in  Dothan.    Then  Joseph 
walked  about  and  sought  them.    His  brothers  turned  and  saw 
Joseph  at  a  distance  oflT  when   Joseph  would  come  to  them. 
They  came  and  took  Joseph  and  stript  off  Joseph's  coat  of  many 
colors.    They  threw  him  into  a  pit.    They  ate  food  at  dinner 
until  they  saw  some  Ishmaelites  coming,    l^fore,  they  intended 
to  kill  Joseph,  but  Judah  begged  them  that  they  would  not  kill 
him.    He  told  them  that  they  would  sell  Joseph.    They  sold 
him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  when  they  received  30  pieces  of  silver 
and  gave  him  to  them.    His  brethren  killed  a  kid  of  a  goat  and 
dipped  Joseph's  coat  in  the  blood.    Then  they  brought  it  to 
their  father  and  told  him  that  the  beasts  devoured  him  but  they 
found  Joseph's  coat.    Then  Jacob  mourned  for  his  son  many 
days.    The  Ishmaelites  carried  Joseph  into  Egypt  for  a  slave 
and  sold  him  to  Potiphar.    He  bought  him,  and  Joseph  per- 
formed the  labor.    Potiphar  commanded  Joseph  to  work  and 
obey  the  laws.     Joseph  was  industrious  to  help  him.    Potiphar 
heard  of  Joseph  who  was  good.    Potiphar's  wife  saw  Joseph 
who  was  beautiful  and  told  him  that  she  wanted  to  conunit 
adultery  with  him  but  Joseph  did  not  so  and  turned  away  and 
went  out.    She  tempted  him  but  he  lefused  to  yield.    Joseph 
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went  a\7ay  but  she  came  and  took  Joseph's  robe  from  him  and 
carried  it  to  her  husband  and  told  him  that  Joseph  disobeyed 
the  laws  and  wished  to  commit  adultery  with  her  but  she  re- 
fused him-  But  she  told  a  lie  to  her  husband,  Potiphar  believed 
her  and  came  and  put  Joseph  into  the  prison.  Joseph  conlin* 
ued  there  two  years  but  he  was  mild  and  humble, 

Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  appointed  Joseph  to  gOTem  over 
Egypt  and  gave  him  chairs  and  his  beautiful  houses  because 
Joseph  explained  a  dream  and  appeared  to  possess  wisdom.    Jo- 
seph governed  over  Egypt  in  order  and  commanded  the  people 
to  prepare  to  give  all  things  into  many  houses  because  it  would 
not  rain  seven  years  so  that  the  people  in  Egypt  would  have 
famine.     When  the  famine  came,    Joseph  sold  com  to  the 
Egyptians.     Jacob  m  Canaan  heard  that  there  was  com  enough 
in  Egypt  which  tlie  gOTemor  reigned  over.     He  sent  his  child- 
ren to  Egypt,    They  took  some  bags  and  left  home  and  went 
to  Egypt  and  saw  the  governor  and  bowed  down  and  respected 
him,  when  they  did  not  know  Joseph,    They  told  the  govern- 
or that  they  would  buy  some  bags  of  com.    The  governor  Joseph 
knew  them  that  they  bowed  down  under  him,    Joseph  ordered 
them  to  be  confined  in  the  prison*    He  told  his  servant  that  he 
would  bring  com  to  him.    Then  he  called  his  brothers  out  of 
the  prison  but  Simeon  was  confined.    Joseph  told  them  that 
Benjamin  must  come  to  him.    The  brothers  consented  and 
carried  their  bags  of  com  on  their  asses  and  left  and  rode 
several  days  until  they  saw  the  money  in  the  bags  and  feared 
that  the  governor  would  threaten  them  because  they  would 
steal  it*    Then  they  arrived  at  Jacob's  house*     Jacob  received 
the  bags  of  com  and  ate  it  with  his  children  a  long  time  until 
the  com  was  gone.    Jacob  told  them  to  go  to  Egypt  but  they 
told  him  that  Benjamin  must  go  with  them  to  Egypt.    Jacob 
told  them  that  he  refused  to  permit  Benjamin  to  go  out.    They 
told  him  the  governor  commanded  Benjamin  to  come.    The 
brothers  promised  to  preserve  him.    Then  Jacob  let  them  go 
with  Benjamin.    They  left  with  him  and  went  to  Egypt  and 
they  met  the  governor  who  called  them  to  enter  his  beautiful 
house  and  sit  an  the  seats.    At  dinner,  the  governor  told  that 
they  were  pleased  to  sit  near  the  table  to  eat.    Joseph  offered 
good  meat  to  his  brothers  but  he  gave  it  large  to  Benjamin  be- 
cause  Joseph  loved  him  for  he  was  the  brother  of  Benjamin  but 
Joseph*s  brothers  did  not  know  that  Joseph  loved  him.    When 
they  had  eaten  enough,  Joseph  felt  the  full  of  his  heart  and 
could  not  tell  them*    After  a  few  hours,   Joseph  confessed  to 
them  that  his  name  was  Joseph  and  they  knew  and  embraced 
Jc^ph  and  kissed  him  with  pleasuie.    Joseph  asked  them  if 
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their  fiither  was  well  and  told  them  that  he  should  come  bom 
Canaan  with  all  his  things.  He^ave  them  his  wagons  in 
which  they  rode  to  their.father.  When  they  rode  in  the  wa- 
gons, they  told  Jacob  that  Joseph  was  now  the  governor  and  he 
was  formerly  the  son  of  Jacob  but  Jacob  heard  of  him  and  did 
not  believe  in  them.  They  called  him  to  see  the  wagons. 
Jacob  believed  in  them  and  went  with  all  his  children  to  Egypt 
and  immediately  embraced  Joseph  and  kissed  him  around. 
Joseph  led  Jacob  to  see  Pharaoh.  Pharaoh  arose  and  hcmored 
Jacob  and  asked  him  how  old  was  he  ?  Jacob  answered  to  him 
that  he  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  old.  Jacob  lived  in 
Egypt  until  he  died  and  he  was  one  hundred  and  forty  seven 
years  old.  He  was  carried  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Jos^ 
continued  to  be  the  governor  over  the  Egyptians  until  he  died. 


By  a  young  lady^  16  years  of  age^  under  instruction  five  and 
a  half  years. 

A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  FRANCES  AND  HER  MOTHER. 

One  eveninc;  in  the  season  of  winter,  a  smalls  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  Uunily  was  seated  around  before  the  bla- 
zing fire-place,  in  a  neat  and  pleasant  though  plain  looking 
room.  The  master  of  the  family  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  his 
lovely  wife,  before  the  table,  engaged  in  reading  the  book  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  celebrated  Capt.  Cook  which  he 
took  from  the  library  that  belonged  to  the  District  school ;  the 
wife  was  knitting  a  pair  of  woollen  stockings  for  her  boy,  and 
her  daughter,  an  intelligent  girl  of  well  favoured  countenance 
by  the  name  of  Frances,  of  7  years  old,  was  standing  by  the 
chair  of  her  busied  moUier,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fast 
motion  of  knitting  of  her  mother,  as  if  she  wanted  to  speak  to 
her.  The  mother  turned  and  looked  on  her,  and  with  a 
delicate  smile,  said  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Frances,  what  want  you  ?  You  appear  to  wish 
to  speak  to  me,"  as  she  smoothed  her  hair  with  her  hand. 

"  O  mother,  I  have  been  wishing  to  hear  a  short  story  which 
you  promised  to  relate  to  me,  and  I  see  you  have  a  good  time 
now." 

"  Dearest  Frances,  you  are  so  patient  as  to  wait  for  me  to  tell 
you  it  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  thus  so  careful  not  to  tease  or 
mterrupt  me  while  I  am  busily  engaged,  as  other  children  do 
to  their  mothezs,  and  noW|  but  have  you  learnt  your  leaaoa  1 
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Prances.  '*  0  yes,  I  have  leamt  it  a  good  while  ago,  and 
am  ready  to  hear  a  stor)\" 

Molker.  **  Well  Frances,  I  alwa^^  wish  to  make  you  happy 
by  telling  yoii  some  stories,  when  you  have  leamt  the  lesson, 
but  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  first,  then  a  story*" 

Frances*  **  Say  on  mother,  I  always  like  to  answer  what 
you  enquire  of  me," 

Mother,  "  Did  you  often  see  any  bird  flying  about  here  du- 
ring the  extreme  cold  of  winter?" 

I'Yances.  "  Noj  but  very  seldom.  Not  long  since  I  saw  sev- 
eral snow  birds  eating  the  shrubs  that  are  in  the  garden, 
why  did  not  many  birds  stay  here  as  they  did  last  summer  ? 
and  where  are  they?     I  wonder  what  became  of  them." 

Mother.  "  They  generally  go  to  the  South  where  the  warm 
climate  is  there  in  the  fall,  and  do  not  return  before  Spring." 

Prances*  "Is  not  the  cold  here  the  reason  why  they  go 
there  T' 

Mother*  Yes,— now  then  a  story.  Some  years  ago,  there 
was  a  family  often  observing  a  swallow  springing  out  of  the 
hole  of  their  bam,  and  wandering  about  the  shrubs  to  seek  for 
food  and  fetching  it  with  his  mouth  into  the  bam  again  in  the 
veiy  dreary  and  stormy  winter.  The  family  wondered  that  he 
did  not  go  to  the  south,  and  thought  he  did  not  want  to  go 
there. 

They  continued  observing  him  till  the  near  arrival  of  spring. 
One  man  in  the  bam  accidently  saw  the  head  of  another  swal- 
low moving  in  the  nest  and  he  perceived  it  was  strange,  and 
then  he  climbed  up  to  see  the  matter.  There  he  found  a  poor 
swallow's  foot  binding  to  the  thicket  of  the  nest  as  a  prisoner ! 
It  was  supposed  that  Lho  was  accidently  bound  since  the  last 
Fall  or  Summer.  "  A  poor  prisoner  to  the  nest !"  said  Frances 
surprised,  "how  I  pity  him  most  sadly  " 

Mother^  "  The  other  swallow  during  the  winter  sought 
about  to  find  some  food  and  brought  it  to  his  helpless  friend  ! 
See  how  faithfully  and  patiently  he  had  done  to  his  unfortunate 
friend  I  I  believe  he  wished  to  go  to  the  south  but  on  this  ac- 
countj  he  did  not  mind  the  wind  and  cold,  but  laboured  patiently 
to  support  his  poor  prisoned  friend ! 

Frances.  '*  Indeed  he  was  very  selfdenying,  benevolent  and 
kind  to  the  unfortunate  friend.  I  admired  him  very  much,  and 
we  should  imitate  his  example  of  selfdenial,  long  suffering  in 
labour  and  generosity," 

*^  Yes/'  replied  the  mother,  **  it  is  very  true,  we  should — and 
now  hark  the  clock  strikes  fik— it  is  time  for  you  to  retire." 
"  0  mother,  the  time  has  mn  fast,  and  I  hardly  believe  it  is 
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8  o^cIock.  I  have  spent  the  evening  quite  hmily  and  delight- 
fully with  you,  and  I  thank  you  much."  liien  as  she  arose 
and  kissed  her  tenderly,  she  went  happily  into  her  bed  room  for 
taking  a  sweet  repose.  j^  ^<^,  .'^  l 


By  a  y<mng  lady^  20  years  of  age^  under  instruction  five  and 
a  half  years. 

THE   DUTIES   OF  A  HOUSEKEEPER. 

To  have  a  virtuous  and  wise  wife  is  more  valuable  to 
a  husband  than  property  or  fortune.  Her  duty  as  a  wife  is  her 
study  to  make  her  husband  comfortable,  and  to  keep  her  house 
in  Older  and  pleasant.  A  diligent  and  tidy  housekeeper  arises 
early  in  the  mominff,  and  sets  the  thinss  in  order.  She  pre- 
pares food  for  breakfast,  and  she  akims  the  cream  off  from  sour 
milk,  and  washes  the  imlk  pans,  and  pours  fresh  milk  into  the 
clean  pans. 

She  spreads  the  table,  and  puts  some  warm  food,  and  calls 
her  family  to  come  to  breakfast  When  they  have  done  break- 
fasting she  washes  dishes  and  polishes  the  knives  and  kettles, 
and  sweeps  the  floors.  She  takes  care  of  her  children,  and 
dresses  them  decently  and  examines  some  of  them  if  they  would 
recite  their  lessons  well,  and  sends  them  to  school. 

She  sits  down  to  sew  or  mend  some  clothes  for  her  family, 
until  it  is  time  for  preparing  dinner,  she  arises  and  cooks  some 
common  food,  and  bakes  a  nice  pudding,  and  when  dinner  is 
ready,  she  calls  the  family  to  enjoy  the  good  dinner.  Her 
husband  feels  refreshed  and  pleased  to  see  the  smiling  face  of 
his  wife,  and  tidy  and  well  arranged  room  with  plenty  of  books 
and  newspapers.  When  she  has  done  washing  die  dishes,  and 
sweeping  the  floor,  she  changes  and  dresses  herself  more  neatly 
and  cleanly.  Then  she  sits  down  to  work  with  feelings  of 
cheerfulness,  and  sings  herself  while  she  is  sewing.  When  the 
time  of  school  is  done,  and  the  children  return  home,  she 
welcomes  her  children  with  smiles  and  words  of  kindness. 
She  sets  some  of  her  children  to  sew  and  knit  and  when  they 
feel  tired  of  sewing,  she  allows  them  to  go  out  doors  to  amuse 
themselves.  She  thinks  how  weary  and  hungry  her  dear 
husband  must  be.  She  wishes  to  make  him  happy ;  she  makes 
a  cheerful  supper  for  him  and  her  children.  After  ^e  sim  sets, 
her  husband  comes  home  weary,  she  welcomes  him  kindly,  and 
she  hastens  to  set  some  supper  on  the  table  for  him.  She  takes 
some  supper  with  a  light  and  thankful  heart  with  her  husband  and 
their  children.  After  the  tea-things  and  milking  duties  are  done 
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ftway,  she  sits  down  to  knit  by  the  stand,  on  which  a  lighted 
candle  stands,  and  listens  whiie  her  husband  or  one  of  the 
children  reads  aloud.  She  studies  how  to  make  the  evening 
pass  profitably  and  pleasantly  to  her  husband.  She  delights  to 
converse  with  him  about  the  news  of  the  day^  and  sometimes 
she  kindly  enquires  of  him  about  his  health  and  spirits.  She 
instructs  some  of  her  children  to  read  well  and  clearly,  and  tells 
them  some  amusing  or  interesting  stories- 

I  think  there  aje  many  housekeepers  who  are  not  fit  to  be 
wives  or  mothers.  1  saw  many  housekeepers  who  neglect  to 
lake  care  how  to  please  their  husbands,  or  neglect  their  child- 
ren. Many  hustlands,  when  they  come  home  weary  and 
hungry  J  find  the  room  confused  and  disorderly,  and  dirty  child- 
len,  3o  that  they  choose  to  go  to  a  tavern  to  comfort  themselves 
with  drinking.  A  housekeeper  should  think  to  make  home 
pleasant  and  desirable  to  her  husband,  1  have  seen  many  poor 
children  who  are  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  awk- 
wardness. A  housekeeper  should  clothe  the  children  decently 
a!id  suitahly^  and  teach  them  to  behave  well,  and  never  allow 
them  to  play  in  the  streets,  or  let  them  go  out  without  bonnets 
on.  She  should  oversee  her  servants  in  cooking  or  doing  the 
drudgery  for  servants  are  often  careless,  and  not  prudent  of  the 
things  of  their  masters  or  mistresses.  She  should  prepare  her 
husband  and  children  comfortable  clothes  ready  before  the  cold 
season  comes. 

1  often  saw  little  children  wear  woollen  dresses  in  the  summer 
and  light  cotton  dresses  in  the  winter,  1  know  their  mothers 
are  poor  housekeepers*  She  should  early  practice  her  children 
Jn  the  habits  of  industry  that  they  might  be  a  benefit  to  her  by 
helping  her  to  do  work,  Above  all,  she  should  faithfully  keep 
the  family  altar  in  her  family,  if  her  husband  is  a  christian  and 
she  should  join  him  in  reading  the  Bible,  in  prayer,  and  instruct 
her  children  how  to  love  Jesus  Christ  and  be  christians.  If  she 
should  take  charge  of  her  family  as  a  mistress,  a  wife,  and  a 
mother,  and  do  her  duty  faithfully,  she  would  be  honored  and 
blessed  by  her  husband  and  children.  Solomon  wrote  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Proverbs  on  the  duties  of  a  housekeeper  and 
spoke  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  and  discreet  one. 


By  a  ladf  17  years  of  age^  under  instrtu:tion  six  and  a  half 

years. 

A   DESCRIPTION  OF  THE    EARTH. 

The  earth  was  first  created  by  God  6846  years  ago. 
It  has  four  divisions  styled,  '^Northern,  Southern,  Elastem  and 
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Western  hemispheres."    The  north  pole  is  the  centre  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere,  and  the  south  pole  also  is  the  centre  of 
the  Southern  hemisphere.    The  Equator  is  a  ^reat  circle  360" 
in  its  circumference  from  east  to  west  between  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres.    The  lines  running  about  the  earth  from 
the  north  pole  to  the  south  pole,  are  teraied  the  "  mehdians." 
The  lines  running  from  east  to  west  are  called  "  Parallels  of 
Latitude."    The  numbers  marking  the  degrees  of  latitude  are 
from  the  equator  to  the  north  and  south  poles.    Longitude  runs 
east  and  west  from  Greenwich  in  England  or  from  Washington 
in  the  United  States.    The  numbers  marking  the  degrees  of 
longitude  are  east  and  west  from  Greenwich.    The  earth  is  di- 
vided into  five  zones  by  6  circles.    Their  names  are  the  north- 
ern frigid,  northern  temperate,  torrid,  southern  temperate,  and 
southern  frigid  zones.    The  northern  frigid  zone  is  the  centre 
of  the  northren  temperate  zone,  and  has  the  north  pole.    It  is 
about  23*  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  north  pole.    The  peo- 
ple reside  in  the  parts  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  contin^its 
m  the  frigid  zone.    It  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  coldness. 
The  skeletons  have  been  dug  in  the  pit  <<  How  did  the  elephants 
live  in  the  northern  fri£[id  zone?"    The  people  guessed  the 
earth  formerly  turning  Irom  the  north  pole  in  the  morning,  to 
the  south  pole  in  the  evening.    After  the  Deluge,  God  turned 
the  earth  to  turn  about  the  Equator.    The  northern  temperate 
zone  is  situated  between  the  fridd  &  torrid  zones,  &  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  circle,  &  on  the  south  by  the  tropic 
of  Cancer.    It  is  useful  by  climate  receiving  the  cold  from  ibe 
frigid  zone,  dz>  also  receivine^  the  heat  from  the  torrid  zone. 
How  much  pleased,  the  peoiue  are,  to  live  in  this  temperate 
zone.    The  object  of  this  temperate  zone  in  being  given   by 
God,  is  to  make  the  people  happy.    God  first  gave  me  whole 
of  the  creatures  upon  the  Eastern  continent  in  the  same  zone. 
Adam  &  Eve  opened  their  eyes,  &,  saw  the  astonishing  land- 
scapes d&  creatures. 

North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  &  part  of  Africa  live  in  it. 
This  zone  is  distinguished  for  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States,  Bonaparte  wanting  to  be  the  Emperor  of  Europe,  Rome, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Europe  &c.  Jesus  Christ  came  from 
heaven  ic  was  bom  in  the  same  zone.  God  first  told  Hoses  to 
write  ten  commandments  in  the  same  zone.  I  cannot  tell  you 
about  the  whole  of  stories  in  it  The  torrid  zone  is  the  central 
ring  about  the  earth  between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  &  Capricorn. 
The  equator  is  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  &  the  climate  is 
everlastingly  sultry.  The  cniel  people  often  order  their  slave 
woricing  hard  in  the  dull  climate.    The  heat  is  the  cause  of 
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them  being  tired*     It  is  remarkable  for  the  people  being  fond 
of  seeking  for  diamonds,  gold  &-  silver,  the  volcano  bursting  the 
mountains  dt  making  the  earthquake  cry  with  a  loud  voice,  the 
desert  beinf^  dry  without  forests.    The  people  are  tired  of  walk- 
ing across  the  desert  with  their  camels,  db  the  heat  makes  them 
feel  thirst^^.     I  regret  very  much  to  hear  of  some  ignorant  peo- 
ple to  worship  many  idols,     God  led  the  many  missionaries  to 
teach  them.     They  become  pious  to  their  saviour*     The  light 
begins  to  spread  over  the  torrid  zone.     The  Ocean  has  many 
uncivilized  islands  in  which  the  ignorant  people  who  dwell,  are 
fond  of  devouring  the  white  people.     I  heard  of  some  French- 
men  who  walked  through  the  forests,  &  saw  the  picturesque  & 
fruitful  country.     The  yellow  people  hid  in  the  woods  for  the 
purpose  of  surrounding  them  together.     They  have  killed  the 
frenchmen  before  they  devoured  them  like  the  food  of  animals. 
The  missionaries's  souls  burst  out  the  dying  bodies  like  the 
soda  water  in  the  spring  of  the  copper  vessel,     Christ  saved 
dieir  faithful  souls  in  Heaven.     Many  pretty  fowls  &  quad- 
rupeds are  willing  to  live  in  the  cool  shadows  of  the  trees  in 
this  zone,     Chinese  peoplegather  the  leaves  of  the  tea  plants 
in  the  commercial  town.     The  missionaries  are  now  teaching 
the  heathen  Chinese  about  Christ.     I  am  acquainted  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Brown  who  had  become  the  American  missionary  since  he 
taught  me  in  the  fourth  class,  <fc  advised  his  pupils  concerning 
Christ  every  day.     The  Ecliptic  is  a  line  upon  the  globe  run- 
ning  across    the  intersection  of  the  equator,   &.  meridian  of 
Greenwich  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
It  turns  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  curving  in  the  month  of  June* 
It  acts  upon  the  intersection  of  them  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  &  turns  about  the   Capricorn  tropic 
in  the  month  of  December.     The  ecliptic  upon  the  ^lobe  rep- 
resents the  earth  to  turn  about,  &  move  up  jfe  down  m  a  year. 
The  people  in  the  N.  frigid  zone  were  capable  of  seeing  the 
sun  in  the  ecliptic  of  the  Cancer  tropic  last  June.     Last  Sep- 
temberj  the  sun  went  down  in  the  south  ecliptic  of  the  Capricorn 
tropic.     The  southern  temperate  zone  is  situated   between  the 
torrid  <fc  southern  frigid  zones  with  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  dt 
the  Antardc  circle.     The  parts  of  South  America,  New-Hollandj 
New  Zealand,  &  many  island  &  parts  of  the  Pacific  &  Atlantic 
Oceans  lie  in  this  zone.     Many  various  kinds  of  fishes  are  fond 
of  living  in  the  Ocean  in  two  zones.    The  frigid  zone  is  the 
centre  of  the  southern  temperate  zone,  &  has  the  south  pole. 
The  ocean  lies  on  the  frigid  zone  without  land.     The  climate 
is  very  severe,  &  makes  the  icy  mountains  like  land.    The 
Amencaa  person  tried  to  sail  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  d>  dis- 
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covered  the  southern  continent.  It  is  not  useful  for  havinf  no 
plants.  I  think  of  the  people  being  not  needful  to  live  in  this 
zone.  It  is  best  for  the  whales  to  be  the  kings  of  the  tempeiate 
Al  frigid  ^ones.  The  earth  turns  about  on  its  axis  once  in  24 
hours,  &  the  moon  revolves  about  it.  It  also  revolves  about 
the  sun  in  a  year.  We  travel  about  the  sun  in  670,000^000 
miles  in  the  year.  The  people  guessed  that  only  one  of  the 
worlds  of  the  Universe  is  taken  possession  by  Satan.  This  is 
called  "  sad  earth."  The  Bible  aays  "  What  man  of  you  having 
one  hundred  sheep  if  he  lose  one  of  them  doth  not  leave  the 
ninety  &  nine  in  the  wilderness  &  go  after  that  winch  is  lost 
until  he  find  it?"  Christ  came  from  heaven  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  the  people  from  the  bondage  of  Satan, 
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By  a  young  Lady,  17  ymrs  of  age,  under  instructim  m  and 

a  half  years- 

A    LOCOMOTIVE, 

The  internal  improvements  have  been  increased  with 
astonishing  rapidity  here^  for  only  a  small  number  of  years. 
They  give  us  ease  and  facility  in  travelling,  without  which  we 
should  be  much  troubled  with  our  long  journey  on  horseback 
or  on  foot.  We  slmnld  suffer  many  difficulties,  as  in  Asia, 
where  there  axe  no  internal  improvements.  This  country  is 
very  satisfactory  to  us  on  account  of  its  plentiful  civilization, 
and  its  sufficient  internal  improvements,  I  hope  the  United 
States  will  be  a  happy  and  glorious  nation. 

The  Locomotive  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  internal  im- 
provements in  this  country.  It  looks  sublime  when  it  begins 
to  proceed  on  the  rail- track.  It  is  very  powerful  drawiaf^ 
several  loaded  cars  and  passenger-cars.  The  horses  feel  de- 
lighted and  free  from  such  a  labor.  However  their  hearts 
should  be  grateful  to  the  benevolent  locomotive.  The  Loco- 
motive affords  the  country  a  very  cheap  rate  of  travelling. 
It,  connected  with  the  cars,  passes  upon  the  rail  road  with 
immense  velocity.  In  the  mean  time  the  passengers  look  from 
the  windows  of  the  cars  at  the  land,  bnildingSj  and  cattle  which 
seem  to  move  by  them.  The  cars  seem  to  be  still.  It  acts  very 
noble  when  it  runs  fast.  I  guess  that  the  strangers  happen  to 
perceive  the  rapid  approaching  of  the  Locomotive ;  they  sud- 
denly believe  that  it  is  a  curious  living  creature.  The  cattlCi 
and  geese  are  feeding  near  the  rail-road ;  tliey  witness  tlie  terri- 
ble locomotive  coming  with  a  mmbling  sound ;  they  instantly 
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start  up  and  stare  at  it.  The  horses  bristle  their  ears  up ;  the 
geese,  v^th  thbir  wings  stretched  out,  run  on  foot.  Their  heads 
turn  towards  it  with  wonder.  Indeed  all  the  animals  fear  the 
powerful  Locomotive.  The  Locomotive  is  an  emblem  of  a 
lion  which  all  the  beasts  fear.  The  Locomotive  is  easily  de- 
stmctive  to  any  careless  person  that  passes  by*  We  should  be 
careful  of  it  when  we  walk  on  the  raiNroad.  I  cannot 
describe  it  bt^cause  I  am  ignorant  of  its  construction.  Were  I 
a  boy^  I  could  give  you  an  account  of  it*  We  are  reminded 
that  the  motion  of  the  locomotive  is  like  the  flight  of  our  time, 
that  never  returns  but  proceeds  beyond  us  and  beyond  our  con- 
ceptions. The  invention  of  the  locomotive  engine  was  unkown 
to  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  We  hope  that  the  locomotive  will 
be  rapidly  prevalent  in  our  youthful  nation. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects, 

clothing  and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollais  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will 
ilso  be  furnished  by  the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional 
annual  charge  of  thirty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-an- 
nually in  advance. 

IL  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  Taca^^ 
tion,  which  extends  from  the  fifteenth  of  July,  to  the  first  of 
September,  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time  except 
in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in 
consequence  of  absence  on  any  account  whate^rer  except  sick- 
ness, nor  for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the 
Institution,  without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  twenty-five  years*  The  Institution  will  not  hold 
itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but 
may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils, 

VII.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiryi  <tc.| 
must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution, 
The  selection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is 
nmde  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  commu- 
nications on  the  subject  must  be  addressed, 

Vin.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  indi- 
vidual, the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  reject  the  application » 


The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery 
and  necessary  school-books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution, 
No  extra  charge  is  made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  at- 
tendance, medicines,  or  other  necessary  provisions. 
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It  is  snpested  to  the  firiends  of  deaf-mate  childreii,  that  the 
names  of  &miiiar  objects  may  be  tangfat  them  with  comparative 
ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such 
knowledge  in  any  d^ree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent 
advancement  To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to 
form  letters  with  a  |)en,  is  likewise  a  qualification  very  desir- 
able. In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or  copies,  preparatory 
to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made  in* 
telligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular 
attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owinjg  to  soisoe  original 
constitutional  defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  acddeot  ? 
And  if  so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time  I 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or 
among  any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred; 
and  how,  and  when  produced? 

3.  Is  the  deafoess  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been 
employed  to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  1 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction, 
and  is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with 
the  mode  of  forming  letters  with  a  pen? 

6.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  sach 
as  palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs ;  or 
does  he  or  she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy? 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation,  and  residence  of  the 
parents? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connexion 
been  formed  by  marriage? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  DirectorSi 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 
HABYET  P.  PEET,  Secretary. 
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STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 


No.  74. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 

February  23,  1843. 


COMMUNICATION  ^  ^,,,  ,^,^ ^/^^i  ^ 

From  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  trans- 
mitting the  Annual  Report  relative  to  the^Institu- 
tion  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 
SECRXTARy's  Office,  ) 

Department  of  Common  Schools.  S 
Albany,  Feb.  23,  1843. 
Hon.  Geo.  R.  Davis, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
SIR: 
I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  New-York  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  De-   • 
cember  last. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obed't  serv't. 

S.  YOUNG, 
Supt.  Com.  Schools. 


(Assembly,  No.  74.] 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumh,  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature,  their  twenty- 
fourth  annual  report,  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two. 

The  annexed  list  contains  the  names  of  the  present  Directors  of  the 
Institution,  and  of  those  employed  by  them  in  the  more  immediate 
management  of  its  affairs. 

Officers  and  Directors, 
Rey.  JAMES 


ROBERT  C. 

ROBERT  D. 

HARVEY  P. 
Lewis  Seymour, 
Timothy  Hedges, 
B.  L.  Woolley, 
William  L.  Stone, 
Shepherd  Knapp, 
Samuel  Downer,  Jr. 
Jacob  Drake, 
William  Kelley, 
John  R.  Willis, 
Henry  £.  Davies, 


MILNOR,  D.  D.  President. 
—  First  Vice-President. 

CORNELL,  Second  V.  President. 
WEEKS,  Treasurer. 
PEET,  Secretary. 

Augustin  ATerill, 
Frederick  A.  Tallmadge, 
Samuel  S.  Howland, 
George  S.  Robbins, 
Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 
William  W.  Campbell, 
Benjamin  R.  Winthrop, 
William  H.  Macy, 
George  B.  Butler, 
Israel  Russell. 


[Ambmmmly 


Principal  of  the  InstiHttion, 
HARVEY  P.  PEET,  A.  M. 


Professors. 
DaTid  Ely  Bardett,  A.  M.  Aaron  Lucius  Chapin,  A.  H. 

Josiah  Adison  Gary,  A.  M.  Jacob  Van  Nostnind,  A.  M. 

Oran  Wilkinson  Morris,  A.  M.        Jeremiah  W.  Conklin,  >  M^ynifnr* 
John  Hancock  P«ttingell,  A.  M.     Nathan  M.  Totton,        S  J^onuors. 

Physician. 
Samuel  Sargent,  M.  D. 

Matron. 
Miss  Harriet  Stoner. 

Assistant  Matron, 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mitchell. 

Steward. 
Edmund  B.  Peet. 

Theodore  Goerck,  Cabinet  maker.  John  Hackett,  Shoemaker. 
John  C.  Miller,  Book-binder.  James  M.  Trask,  Tailor. 

Garret  Mead,  Gardner. 

The  list  of  pupils  returned  on  the  thirty-first  December,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-one,  embraced  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  names. 
Thirty-six  have  since  left  the  Institution,  and  twenty-eight  have  been 
received.  The  accompanying  catalogue  shows  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  under  instruction  at  the  close  of  ihe  year  1842 ;  of  whom  the  State 
supports  one  hundred  and  seventeen ;  the  city  of  New- York  twelve ; 
the  State  of  New- Jersey  five.  The  remainder  are  supported*by  their 
friends,  or  by  the  Institution. 

From  the  treasurer's  account  herewith  submitted,  it  appears  that  the 
total  receipts  of  the  Institution  during  the  year,  including  the  balance 
on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  have  amounted  to  thirty- 
four  thousand,  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  twenty-three 
cents ;  and  the  disbursements,  to  thirty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-six  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred 
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and  forty-two,  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-fire  dollars  and 
forty-five  cents. 

The  erection  of  a  new  range  of  buildings  for  work-shops,  which  will 
presently  be  more  particularly  noticed,  has  swelled  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditures beyond  that  of  ordinary  years. 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  184SL 


SXPKKDITURX8. 

Par  Groceries  and  Provisioru. 

Batcher's  meato,  17  J69  lbs $1 ,046  96 

Fresh  pork,  600  lbs 26  64 

Fresh  pork  loin,  890  lbs 64  90 

Freshfish,  1,189  lbs 79  10 

Fresh  shad,  108  lbs 23  13 

Fresh  porgies,  150  lbs 7  50 

Smoked  hams,  2,973^  lbs 254  70 

Smoked  shoulders,  2631  lbs 1 0  94 

Smoked  beef,  407  lbs 32  13 

Smoked  tongues,  4  lbs. 2  00 

Poultry,  510  lbs 36  20 

Oysters,  300  lbs 1  88 

Oysters,  pickled,  300  lbs .  6  00 

Codfish,  6  quintals, 15  12 

Mess  shad,  2  half  barrels, 13  00 

Mackerel,  1  barrel, 12  75 

Butter,  9,405  lbs 1,330  85 

Carting  butter,  2  loads, 1  50 

Cheese,  933  lbs 77  82 

Lard,  674i  lbs •..  50  92 

Sugar,  brown  and  Havanna,  5,127  lbs...  324  94 

Sugar,  white  Havanna,  1,219  lbs 92  48 

Sugar,  white  crushed,  414  lbs 43  98 

Sugar,  Porto-Rico,  1  hhd.  1,215  lbs.  ...  75  94 

Aolasses,  5  hhds.  668  galls 145  15 

llice,  8,692  lbs 118  50 

Carried  forward, $ 
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Brought  forward, $ 

Coffee,  Sumatra,  l,497lbs 187  89 

RoaBting  coffee, ....  18  79 

Tea,  Young  Hyson,  886  lbs 282  98 

Tea,  Souchong,  171  lbs 78  66 

Flour,  247i  barrels, 1,166  88 

Carting  flour,  24  loads, •« 16  68 

Indian  meal,  4,607  lbs 69  91 

Sal^  121  sacks, 26  27 

Baking  bread,  51,520  lbs ^  207  00 

Bakers'  bread,  1 ,586  loaves, 1 78  52 

Bakers' rolls,  10,103, 101  08 

Bakers' ginger  cake, 97  79 

Butter  crackers,  578  lbs 36  52 

New  year's  cake,  100  lbs 10  00 

Eggs,  121  dozen, 16  06 

Potatoes,  550  bushels, 122  81 

Carting  potatoes,  12  loads, 3  76 

Sweet  potatoes,  4  barrels, 5  75 

Cabbages,  800, 5  00 

Apples,  15  barrels, 17  19 

Freight  of  apples, 8  00 

Apples,  dried,  492  lbs 21   10 

Plums,  dried,  3  bushels, 9  75 

Pears,  16  bushels, 9  66 

Beans,  1  tierce,  7  bushels, 9  50 

Quinces,  1  barrel, *     2  50 

Strawberries,  200  baskete, 9  00 

Raspberries,  220  baskets, 8  00 

Whortleberries,  21  bushels, ; 7  50 

Cranberries,  ^  bushel, 2  75 

Blackberries,  8  pecks, 1  75 

Melons,  1  basket, 1  00 

Pumpkins,  41, 2  62 

Vinegar,  14  barrels, 49  60 

Cider,  1  barrel 2  25 

MuBlaid,  36  lbs 10  08 

Raisins,  81  boxes 29  08 

8aleratus,'48l  lbs 8  40 

Carried  forward, $ 
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Brought  fovwaid, $ 

Caiaia,  121  Ibi, ^  2  74 

Nutmegs,  8  lbs,  ..^ 8  00 

Cloyes,  2lb8.  ««.^ 0  69 

Almondi,  4lb8,«*^« 1  25 

Filling  ice-houna,  ^^^^ 40  00 

Smoking  hamsy  84  pieces, ^...  1  70 

Yeast, ^ 1  62 

Milk,  12quarts, ~ 75 

Salad  oU,  1  bottle 93 

Saltpetre,  6  oa 09 

Far  Saiaries  and  Wageg. 

Principal,  professors  and  monitors,.. ...       $7,275  00 

Matron,  assistant  and  steward, 763  00 

Housekeeper,  cook,   chambermaids  and 

laborers, 793  83 

Extra  labor,  cleaning  house, 4488 

For  Clothing. 

Cash  advanced  pupils, $354  43 

Woollen  cloth,  158i  yards, 292  03 

Kentucky  jeans,  250J^  yards, Ill  97 

Cottonade,  41}  yards, 10  38 

Tel veteen  Test  patterns,  2, 2  00 

Boys^  caps,  cloth,  1  dozen, 9  00 

Boys' caps,  velreteen,  3^ozen, 22  59 

Woolen  socks,  4i  dozen, 15  75 

Woolen  stockings,  country  knit,  13  pairs,  4  88 

Plaid  handkerchiefs,  G^V  dozen, 950 

Cotton  handkerchiefs,  3  doxen, 244 

Suspenders,  2dozen...... 4  00 

Webbing  for  suppeuders, 75 

Cutting  boys  hair, 6  13 

Wood  combs,  1  gross, 63 

Shaving  apparatus, 1  06 

Skates,  25  pairs,  ,.— 18  10 

■  I  ■  nil 

Carried  forward , $ 


•6,669  95 


8,876  71 
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Brought  forward,  •^.«...    $ 

Tninklocks,  2l  dozen, « 8  60 

Calico,  415^  yards 42  95 

Chintz,  321  yards, 8  74 

M.  DeLaine,  50  yards, 18  50 

Gingham,  8yards,...« «...  1  76 

Dressmaker,  fitting  dresses, 4  26 

Canton  flannel,  6lf  yards, ««..  7  91 

Jaconet,  120yards, 25  50 

Shirting  464  ywrds, _ 42  78 

Drilling,  28|  yards, 2  50 

Cotton  hose,  10  dozen, «.«...^..  20  25 

Ladies  shoes,  80  pair, 20  62 

Corseto,  19  pair, 16  63 

Ladies  hats  and  trimmings,  18, 27  00 

Altering  hats  and  trimmings,  8, 10  94 

Ribbon,  12  pieces, «..««..  11  25 

Plaid  knit  mitu,  4  dozen, 4  00 

Tooth  brashes,  half  a  gross, 6  42 

Fine  combs,  4  dozen, ••« 4  00 

Buck  combs,  3  dozen 2  06 

Twist,  2  dozen, 1  37 

Shawls,  2  dozen, 2  50 

Spool  cotten,  11  dozen, ,«»•....  5  14 

Cotton  thread,  2  lbs 2  50 

Linen  thread,  lib 1  56 

Knitting  cotton,  4  skeins, ••......•  19 

Sewing  silk,  4  skeins,  ......•••«•• —  20 

Woolen  yam,  4)  oz.  ...•..»•• .^  28 

Hooks  and  eyes,  6  dozen ,  3  04 

Needles,  475  dozen, • I  10 

Scissors,  2  pair, • «.-•  1  00 

Thimbles,  2  dozen, * 50 

Pins,  1  pack, 1  13 

LaceU,  18  dozen, ^  •  2  00 

Stay  binding,  9^  gross, 164 

Bone  buttons^  2  gross....... 63 

Whalebone,  fib -  47 

Carried  forward,'. $ 
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Bfought fonranfp  •••••••••••  % 

Cmd,  lib 

Tqpes,  1  dozen, 

Lace,  4^  yards, .•••... 

Edging*  4  yards, 

Neck  ribbon,  2  yards, •• 

Bookmnslin,  1  yard, 

Cambric,  1 1  yards, •«• • 

Black  crape,  2  yards, ..« 

Moleskin,  1^  yards, ..• 

India  rubber  shoes,  1  pair,.... 

Household  Furniture,   Beds^   Beddings 
Crockery  and  Stoves* 

Brown  cotton  sheeting,  |,  l,147f  yards,. 

Sacking,  60  yards, ^ 

Tow  cloth,  100  yards, 

,  Straw,  889  bundles 

Counterpanes,  brown,  6, ••.•• 

Cotsacking,  1,.... 

Carpeting  three  ply,  95(  yards,  $154  78 

Binding,  54  yards, 8  88 

Carpeting  ingrain,  56  yards,  ..       50  40 

Thread, 0  81 

Oil  cloth,  5ft.  9  inches,  8  yards,  10  07 
Oil  cloth,  I,  2  yards, 5  25 

Ironing  stove, $15  00 

Nott's  stove,  No.  8, 18  00 

Stove  and  drum  for  binders,...  15  75 

Stove  drums,  Russia  iron,  2, ..  16  00 

Stove  drum,  English  iron,  1,  ..  6  75 

Stove  pipe,  English  iron,  124lbs.  24  2& 

Stovepipe,  Russia  iron,  18 libs.  82  75 
Stove   pipe,     galvanized   iron, 

56lbs, 14  00 

Stove  pipe  elbows,  galvanized 

iron,  2, 1  25 

Putting  up  stoves, 12  50 


0  56 

0  05 

0  09 

'   0  28 

0  25 

0  17 

0  15 

1  75 

0  66 

1  13 

$103  63 

8  50 

11  50 

20  58 

9  00 

0  76 

224  69 


1,165  24 


Carried  forward^....  $  $ 
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Brought  forwardt  ...  $  $ 

Galvanized  sheet  i)ron,  SQlba...  4  84 

Timied  sheet  iron,  ll^lbs....«  2  15 

Repairing  stoyes  tt&d  cleaning,  51  79 
Repairing  scottSeSy  pokers,  sho- 

yels  and  tongs,  •....••....  2  26 

Ash  pans  for  grates,  2........  5  25 

Sifter  to  grate  pan, ».  0  87 

StoTe  drawers,  2, 2  09 

Coal  scuttles,  4, « 4  50 

Coal' scoops,  4...... 2  50 

Wire  and  staples, 1  80 

Crockery, ....•.' 

Large  refrigerator, ^ 

Coffee  mill, 

Spice  mill, 

Repairing  kitchen  furniture, ^« 

Repairing  cooking  stove, 

Iron  stove  pans,  IS^ylbs,  ..i... 

Tin  stove  pans,  2, i 

Copper  bottom  to  boiler, 

Steamer  to  boilei , .« .« 

Iron  pot, w 

Sauce  pans,  2, 

Large  tin  pan,... ...; w 

Heat  saw,  1, 

Tin  pans,  20, 

Tin  pitchers,  6, 

Tin  dippers,  3, 

Tin  milk  pail, .......••••.... 

Tin  cups,  2,  .....  ^.^ 

Cullender,  1, ..•.••..• 

Water  pails,  4, 

Keeler,  1, *........•..• 

Ladles,  8,  .............^t..^. .».»«.• 

brooms,  150, •»••..•.*. 

Mops,  18, b •••...« 

Dusting  brushes,  10, ••... 

Carried  forward, $ 


63  07 

20  00 

4  25 

1  25 

11  87 

S  60 

8  65 

2  60 

11  00 

2  25 

260 

1  48 

9  25 

1  25 

6  87 

4  18 

0  76 

0  62 

0  26 

0  60 

2  63 

0  66 

0  87 

24  00 

8  88 

6  62 

Stuccoing  and  Colorings  and  Painting 
Mmn  Building. 

StQecoing  and  coloring  wings  of 
m£n  buildiiig,  925  square 
yafdSi  a  75  oto. tsga  76 

Cdoring  t1^  square  yards,  a  25 
cents 103  25 

Coloring  front  of  main  building,     100  00 

Painting  outside  wood  work  of 
main  building, •••..  $163  50 

Painting  window-sills  of  main 
building, 9  00 


t 

• 

0  31 

0  87 

0  99 

0  50 

0  88 

0  S5 
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Biought  forwanlf ^-n.-  t 

Molasses  gate,  1, ^••^•••^« 

Curtain  rings,  6doaen, «*••. 

Rat  trap,  1,...^... «.^«.« 

Polishing  powder,...* ^••^... 

Bath  brick,  6,...* ^.«...^.. 

Glass,  1  pane,  14  by  20,...,...^..... 


For  BviLDiNo  AKD  Rbmirs. 

New  Shops f  Storerooms  and  Stablsi 
Amount  of  bills  for  labor  and 

materials,  as  per  plan  and 

specification^  for  mason's 

work, ^ $2,700  00 

Amount  of  bills  for  labor  and 

materials  for  extra  work,.        333  69 

•3,038  60 

Amount  of  bills  for  labor  and  materials, 

as  per  plan,  and  specifications  for  car- 
penter's work, 2,185  35 


$5,219  04 


987  Od 


172  50 


$912  06 


Carried  forward, $ 


Brought  forwardt t 

CroUm  Water. 

Excavating  for  water  pipes,  850  ' 

Tanning  feety..^. «.  $42  50 

Blasting  lock  for  water  pipes,  •  45  09 
1,002  feet  iron  pipe,  1^  inches, 

three  elbows,   six  branches, 

one  double  hub, .«  199  76 

Laying  950  feet  irob  pipe,...«  57  Od 
Extra  labor,  stop  cocks,  ferrules 

&c. 32  06 

Making  and  fitting  connections 

with  main  pipes, 6  00 

Trimed  lead  pipe,  954  los 76  32 

Bolder,  101  lbs 25  26 

Labor  of  plumber  and  help,..  •  36  00 

Faucets,  hooks,  plugs,  &c....  36  36 

-^  566  33 

Water  board,  for  use  of  water  9  months,  • 

from  August  1st,  at  50  dollars  per  an- 
num,   • «.... 

Moving  old  shop  building, 

Sixty-three  boards  for  shop  building,.... 

Building  drains, ^ 

Blasting  rock, • 

Surveying  on  the  corner  of  4th  avenue 
and  50th  street,...^ 

Lumber, 

Chestnut  posts,  95, « 

Locust  posts,  If, .....•.«..••.. 

Chestnut  joist,  496  feet, 

Mails,  4  kegs, • 

Carpenter's  work,  24^  days, 

Painting  fences  and  gates, 

Paints,  Oils  and  Glass. 

White  lead  paint,  136  lbs $22  61 

^hite  lead,  75  lbs 6  75 


87  60 

75  00 

13  28 

51  S5 

47  00 

10  00 

115  20 

11  70 

16  00 

12  40 

21  75 

33  34 

46  00 

Carried  forward, $  t 


14 

Brolight  forward, $  t 

Greenpaint,  10  lbs 8  75 

Labor,  6  days, 10  60 

Linseodoil,  10  gallons, 9  60 

Spirits  of  terpentine,  4  gaUons,         1  75 

Litharge,  4  lbs 46 

Lamp-black,  1^  lbs, 15 

Paint  brushes  and  sash  tools,..  83 

Glass,  10  by  18,  2  boxes, 5  74 

Glass,  8  by  10,  1  box, 2  00 

Whiting,  96  lbs 1  46 

65  60 

Galvanized  tin  leaders,  100  feet,  and  paint- 
ing and  repairing,        do        ..«•...  45  17 
PlumlMr'sbill,  repairing  water  closeu,&c«  32  41 

Zinc,  24lb 3  00 

Hardware, • •••.••...  17  64 

Smith's  work, ^ IS  30 

Sheet  iron  vane, 3  50 

Lime, 4  12 

Whitewashing, ••..• 8  50 

Repairing  locks • 2  13 

Repairing  pumps, •••.••  1  50 

Firebrick  and  soapston^, 1  25 

Hoop-iron, 1  00 

Dogwoodtree, 1  00 

Splicing  ropes,  (gymnasium,) 100 

Potters  clay * 38 

Oscalic  acid,. ..*«..... 31 

For  Fuel  and  Lights. 

White  ash  coal,  86  tons,  (2,240  lb.) $462  25 

Peach  orchard  coal,  one  ton, 8  50 

Charcoal,  163  barrels, 75  93 

Oak  wood,  47^  cords, 225  63 

Carting  wood, 29  69 

Lamp  oil,  314  gallons, 274  25 

Camphine,  263  gallons, 122  58 

Carried  forward, 4..  $ 


[AftUomt 


7,626  05 
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Brought  forward, ....^^  $ 

Chemical  oil,  4  gallons, .^..    .  3  00 

Webb's  burner,  one, .-••.. ..•,..^.  8  26 

Tin  reflectors,  16 2  00 

Exchange  library  lamp, 2  60 

Tin  lanaps,  32, 3  oi 

Lfantems,  2,  ...^ —  ....  2  82 

Cleaning  and  wicking  burners, 22$ 

Lamp  wick, 2  00 

Repairing  lamps,  .^ 2  37 

Candlesticks,  8, 1  87 

Lamp  wick,  cotton-flannel,  3  yards,., ^  0  66 

Lamp  glasses,  % 0  81 

Lamp  hooks, 0  81 

Axe  and  helve, , 1  is 

Wedges,  2, 1  60 

Matches,  one  gross, 1  00 

Oilcan, 0  13 

For  stable. 

Hay,  41,186  lb |304  70 

Carting  hay, 2  60 

Oats,  809  bushels, 126  68 

Fine  feed,  828  bushels, 76  67 

Ship  stuff;  308  bushels, 70  78 

Ground  feed,  3,700  lbs 46  26 

Com  meal,  2,600 lbs ^ ^.  38  64 

Oil  meal,  1,000  lbs 14  03 

Corn,  4  bushels, 3  00 

Milch  cows,  3, 102  00 

Rent  of  pasture, 60  00 

Repairing  fence, 10  00 

Exchange  of  barouche  for  wagon, 47  60 

Repairing  old  wagon, 7  18 

Repairing  harness, 11^88 

Repairing  cart,  new  wheel,  body,  &c.. ..  20  60 

Smith's  bills, 47  64 

Grain  bags,  12, 4  20 

Carried  forward, $ 


1,228  89 
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Brought  forward, $ 

Rope, «  95 

Coach  wrench,  ...«••••« 1  88 

Neate  foot  oil,  one  gallon, 1  00 

Leather  varnish,  one-half  gallon 0  76 

Trace  chains,  two  pair,  .....«••««•«.•  1  87 

Halter  chains,  locks,  Sec «•«•.  165 

Lantern,. « • •  1  75 

Shovel, 1  00 

Scythe  and  stone .^.•.«  81 

Mat  for  wagon,. ...... •*•...•»•.•••••  88 

Castile  soap,  2lb8 » 88 

Stable  money, »^ 18  75 

Horse  brushes,  2, 1  88 

Currycombs,  2,......; 50 

Pail, 69 

Horse  card,. 18 

Stable  broonh 18 

Rake, 15 

For  Garden, 

Gardener,  wages, ••« $240  00 

Manure,  26  loads,... 21  88 

Grarden  seeds, 19  87 

Salt  hay,  1  load, 9  18 

Plowing  field, ^..  16  00 

Plow, 6  60 

Ashes,  104  bushels, 7  28 

Glass  for  hotbeds,  2boxes 4  50 

Russia  mats  for  hotbeds,  1  dozen, 2  75 

Cedar  bean  poles,  80, 8  00 

Clover  seed,  16lbs 1  13 

Tobacco  dust,  1  bushel, 1  00 

Ttain  oil  soap, 50 

Watering  pots,  2, ^ 2  31 

Spades,  2, /- —  .•.  2  75 

Spade  handle,  1, 81 

Staples,.  8  gross, ••...«  1  69 

Carried  forward, $ 


[Aasnott 


1,009  05 


No.  W.1  17 

Broagbt  forward, $  $ 

Iron  rake,  1, ...^ 1  00 

Shovel,!, 1  12 

Hoe,  1, 0  60 

Basket,  1, 0  44 

Ironing  wheelbarrow, ,«««•.« ^«.  2  00 

Repairing  harrow, •^•.•.  2  50 

do       whiffletree,   « 0  50 

do       .pick  and  crowbar, ....•  0  28 

do       rake,   ......^ 0  25 

For  ScJu)ols. 

School  books, *.  $76  66 

Parting  on  binder's  boards  and  varnishing 

296  maps, 17  76 

Repairing  school  books, 4  24 

Repairing  maps, •  2  00 

Map,  historical  chart,  1, 3  00 

Crayons,  12  gross, •••  7  50 

Paper,  cap,  for  writing  books,  5  reams,  •  7  50 

do            covers,  6  quires, 17  50 

Binding  463  copy  books, 2  32 

Paper,  letter,  2  reams, 6  50 

Steel  pens,  12  boxes,  1  gross  each......  7  00 

Ink,  4  gallons, —  3  00 

Coarse  sponge,  5lbs •  1  82 

Pails,  ^  dozen, 1  75 

Slates,  1  dozen, .«  1  75 

Slate  pencils,  1,000, 0  90 

Pen  holders,  1 1  dozen, 1  72 

Cherry  boards  for  desks,  ...•• 3  54 

Drawing  pencils,  5  dozen, •  4  50 

Demi  drawing  paper,  2  quires,  ....•..•  138 

Bristol  boards,  7  sheets, • 144 

Paint  brushes,  7, •  0  66 

Lead  pencils,  2(  dozen 0  94 

Inkstands,  cork,  1  dozen, 0  50 

Steel  pens,  1  dozen, 0  25 

Carried  forward, - $ 
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348  69 


170  78 
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Brought  forwardy..^ t 

For  Hospital. 

Physician's  salary, t200  00 

Medicines, 104  61 


For  WcLshing  and  Soap, 

Washerwomen,   wages, 9313  50 

Hard  soap,  3,040  lbs 143  56 

Almond  soap,  18  lbs .  2  63 

Soft  soap, 0  22 

Starch,  352lb8 20  56 

Indigo,  5:^  lbs 6  75 

Sand, 2  29 

Labor,  extra,... 0  75 

Washboards,  2, 0  50 

For  Book  Bindery, 

Wages  of  journeymen,  apprentice  and 

,     folders, #324  63 

Skivers,  10  dozen, 93  00 

Calfskins,   3, 4  25 

Binder's  boards,   1800  lbs 72  00 

Straw  boards,  800  lbs 28  50 

Gold  leaf,  3  packs, 21  00 

Thread,  18  lbs ^ 13  60 

.  Binder's  cloth,  32i  yards, 6  45 

Cambric,  colored,  110  yards, 6  95 

Paper,  marbled  and  colored, 193 

Twine,  31  lbs ^ 10  33 

Glue,  llilbs..^ 2  15 

Varnish 2  00 

Webb's  burners,  4 10  00 

Plough  knives,  4, 3  00 

Sprinkling  brushes,  2, 1  50 

Folders,  2  dozen, 1  88 

Backing  hammers,  3, 1  87 

Carried  forward, f  $ 


$304  61 


490  76 


No.  740  19 

Brought  /forward 9 

Shears,  ^  dozen, , 

Compasses,  ^  dozen,. 

Knives,  ^  dozen,.... .....^,..,.^., 

Awls,  2  dozen, ..... 

Awl  handles,   li  dozen, 

Blank  book, 

Thread,   1  ball, , 

Needles,  1  paper, 

For  Shoe  Shop. 

Shoemaker,  wages, 

Sole  leather,  650  Ibs...^.... 

Calf-skins,  42  lbs 

do         2, 

Corduvans,  45^  lbs, 

Upper  leather,  15  sides, 

Welt  leather,  5  sides, 

Lining  skins,  St^  dozen 

Scotch  sheep-skins,  1  dozen, ....  •««« . 

Morocco  skins,  i  dozen,... 

Findings, 

Lasts,  9  pair, ••......••..... 

Thread,  21  lbs, 

Shoe  blacking,  30  lbs 

Shoe  brushes,  4  pair, 

For  Tailor's  Shop. 

Wages  of  tailor  and  apprentice, 

Trimmings, ••*.. 

For  Cabinet  Shop. 

Cabinet  maker's  wages, 

Mahogany  and  veneers, 

Tools  and  hardware, 

Copal  yamish,  4  gallons, 

Carried  forward, t 


1  50 

0  94 

0  63 

0  37 

0  75 

0  25 

0  19 

0  13 

$276  00 

127  87 

37  85 

3  60 

29  91 

33  38 

12  50 

12  26 

4  50 

4  00 

41  99 

3  56 

12  63 

5  82 

1  50 

$342  00 

154  03 

$360  00 

16  22 

27  61 

9  00 

609  60 


607  27 


496  03 


20  [AiittiiLt 

Brdaght  forward,. ••• $  $ 

Glae,  6lb$ 1  92 

Venetian  red,  4 lbs,. o  24 

Chair  trimmings «•• «  1  00 

Pumice  slooe, Ol^O 


104  88 

88  55 

69  50 

83  00 

22  50 

4  60 

For  Contingencies. 

Insurance, •  $105  50 

Harlem  railroad  tickets,  and  fare  of  pu- 
pils to  and  from  city, 

Printing  annual  report,  1,500 copies, .... 
Paper  for        do  do        •... 

Binding  do  do         .... 

Printing  views  of  building,  1,500  copies 

and  paper,. .•« •••••... 

Paper  for  coYerS)....« 

Funeral  expenses  of  Mary  Thurston,  viz : 

Stained  coffin  and  plate,.. ..      97  00 

Shroud,  cap  and  ruffle,....         3  37 

One  horse  hearse,  •.«• 300 

Depositing  remains  in  vault,.      20  00 

Services  of  Mr.  Halliday, ...         1  00 

Funeral  expenses  of  Elvira  Barnes,.... 
Funeral  expenses  of  Luentia  Van  Sals* 

bury, 

Lot  of  birds  from  Singapore,  freight  &c. 
Preparing  and  mounting        do 

Glazing  case, 

Books  relative  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  im« 

ported, 

Vials  for  cabinet,  6  dozen  4  oz.  •.•...•• 

Postage, 

Stationery, «. 

Printing  bill  heads  and  paper, 

Printing  notices  for  meeting  of  directors, 
Minute  book  for  executive  committee,.. 
Expenses  to  Albany, ^ 

Carried  forward, $ 


34  87 

34  37 

33  00 

20  00 

35  00 

10  00 

10  73 

2  35 

39  44 

27  18 

7  25 

5  00 

5  00 

6  00 

416  09 
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Brought  forward,* ....•.«««..     $ 

New-York  Directory, 

Ribbon  for'  diplomas,..^ «.... 

Advertising,  ...^ ^ 

Christmas  greens, .•..» 

Discount, , 

Twine, 


2  25 

1  50 

1   13 

2  00 

50 

48 

664  98 


$31,596  78 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  January  Ist,  1842... $1,091  21 

From  Comptroller  for  Slate  pupils, 1 6,379  90 

do  do        per  act  of  April  3d,  1 834, 5,000  00 

do     Regents  of  the  University, 1,013  77 

do    Corporation  of  the  city  of  New-York, 1 ,954  69 

do    Treasurer  of  the  Slate  of  New-Jersey,  — 827  50 

do    paying  pupils, 948  64 

do    sales  of  cloihing  and  cash  advanced  pupils,....  884  09 

do    sales  of  articles  manufactured  in  tailor's 

shop,  $322  85 
do  do  do  do         136  60 

do  do  do  do  28  00 

487  45 

do    sales  of  coal, $48  38 

do    sales  of  oil  casks,... 6  04 

do    sales  of  soap  grease, 17  77 

do    sales  of  molasses  casks, 150 

do     sales  of  provisions, 24  00 

do    sales  of  vegetables, 4  33 

do     sale  of  cow, 25  00 

do    sale  of  calf, 2  00 

do    sale  of  hogs, 25  71 

do    sale  of  hay, 6  00 

do    sale  of  milk, 2  00 

do    sale  of  roof, 15  00 

178  63 

do    Israel  Russell,  life  membership, -..  30  00 

do    boarders, 423  20 

Ganiediorwasdf.... -« ^ 


S8  [Ambmblt 

Brought  forward,.. •«•«...••• $ 

From  work  done  in  book  bindeiy,  ...«..••...«•.••  1,000  00 

do    proceeds  of  treasury  DOleSy. ••..•••••. ..•••«•         5,363  15 

$34,582  23 


City  and  County  of  New^York^  ss. — ^Personally  appeared  before 
me,  Kobert  D.  Weeks,  treasurer  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  did 
depose  and  say.  that  the  abore  accounts  are  true  according  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

JOSEPH  STRONG, 

Commissioner  of  Deedi. 
February  A,  1843. 

In  view  of  the  general  good  health  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  of  the  Insti- 
tution during  many  years,  the  Board  find  abundant  cause  for  thankful- 
ness. Whole  yeais  have  repeatedly  passed  away,  without  a  single 
death,  in  a  community  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty,  containing, 
moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  children,  and  many  of  them  with  a 
constitution,  either  originally  delicate  or  seriously  impaired  by  the  di- 
sease which  destroyed  the  faculty  of  hearing.  In  such  a  community, 
we  should  naturally  expect  at  least  an  equal  rate  of  mortality  to  that 
which  is  found  to  prevail  in  the  more  favored  portions  of  this  country, 
which  is  one  death  in  fifty  souls ;  and  in  great  cities  the  propoition  is 
much  larger.  Yet  on  examining  our  records  we  find,  that  the  annual 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  Institution,  taking  the  average  of  the  past  four- 
teen years,  is  only  about  one  death  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  souls. 
The  Board  are  therefore  confirmed  in  the  gratifying  belief,  that  the 
regulations  which  they  have  adopted  have  been  in  accordance  with 
the  immutable  laws  of  our  organization,  whose  observance.  He,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  has  made  the  condition 
of  health  and  happiness. 

Nevertheless,  they  have  been  occasionally  reminded,  that  human 
skill  and  prudence  are  not  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  appointed  shafts  of 
death,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  these  affecting  lessons 
were  repeated  at  shorter  intervals  than  usual.  Four  times  in  the  space 
of  a  few  weeks,  were  we  summoned  to  follow  an  interesting  pupil  to 
the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all  the  living.  Three  died  of  pulmonary 
diseases  to  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  seem  to  be  peculiarly  expoeed, 
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either  from  the  want  of  that  exercise  of  the  chest  which  the  play  of 
the  organs  of  speech  affords,  or  rather  because  diseases  which  destroy 
or  impair  the  apparatus  of  hearing,  are,  not  unfrequently,-  only  a  diffe- 
rent manifestation  of  the  same  scrofulus  tendency  which  so  often  corrodes 
the  lungs.  In  two  cases  the  summons  was  comparatively  sudden. 
The  third,  an  interesting  and  amiable  orphan,  whose  only,  home  for 
yearis  had  been  in  the  Institution,  and  whose  goodness  of  heart  and 
correct  deportment  had  endeared  her  to  many  of  its  inmates,  lingered 
for  months  between  life  and  death,  a  prey  to  that  hopeless  and  insidious 
disease  which  so  often  withers  the  brightest  bloom,  and  cuts  down  the 
fairest  promise  of  youth.  The  fourth  was  a  veiy  remarkable  case  of 
disease  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  manifested  itself  with  a  mysterious 
suddenness  and  power  that  set  the  profoundest  medical  science  at 
naught,  lind  conyulsed  the  frame  to  a  degree  that  must  have  made  death, 
which  was  not  long  delayed,  a  kind  relief  from  suffering. 

With  the  families  thus  bereaved,  the  Board  most  sincerely  sympa- 
thise. We  trust  they  have  been  satisfied  that  maternal  care,  assiduous 
watching,  tri^  medical  skill,  and  those  little  comforts  that  soothe  the 
hour  of  sickness  and  suffering,  were  not  wanting.  Could  any,  or  all 
of  these,  consistently  with'  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High,  avail  to  pro- 
long, beyond  the  appointed  time,  the  lives  of  the  loved  and  endeared, 
those,  whose  deaths  we  and  they  lament,  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
spared  to  fill  up  the  void  places  in  their  respective  family  circles. 

To  them  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  know,  tliat  their  children  had 
had  the  opportunity,  while  in  the  Institution,  of  an  acquaintance  with 
divine  truth ;  and,  in  at  least  one  or  two  instances,  the  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality  smoothed  the  dying  bed,  and  took  the  sting  from  death. 

Nor  have  these  solemn  dispensations  been  without  their  beneficial 
effects  on  the  minds  of  the  survivors.  Death  is  a  most  impressive 
teacher,  and  when  we  stand  around  the  dying  bed,  or  look  on  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  dear  friends  and  companions,  it  is  with  chastened  feel- 
ings, subdued  passions  and  purer  thoughts.  We  trust  many  of  those 
who  have  been  so  recently  and  powerfully  admonished  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  this  life  and  its  enjoyments,  have  acquired  greater  cheerful- 
ness in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  renewed  strength  to  struggle  with 
evil  passions.  A  general  spirit  of  inquiry  has,  moreover,  been  awa- 
kened with  regard  to  the  future  state  of  being,  which  cannot  but  lead 
to  the  most  beneficial  results. 


While  dwelling  on  this  subject,  the  Board  are  raninded  of  their  own 
bereavement,  in  the  death  of  one  of  their  moat  esteemed  associates. 
Peter  Stiarpe,  late  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Institution,  has 
been,  during  the  past  year,  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  asefuloess 
to  that  of  his  toward.  Of  his  public  life  and  character  it  were  super* 
fluous  for  us  to  speak  to  the  Legislature,  over  the  popular  branch  of 
which  he  has  presided,  or  to  the  city  and  State  which  he  has  repre- 
sented in  Congress.  But  as  his  personal  friends,  and  honored  by  being 
associated  with  him  in  works  of  benevolence,  we  desire  to  record  oar 
testimony  to  his  private  virtues  and  active  philanthropy.  One  of  the 
first  directors  of  the  tnsiitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  he  continued 
iu  steadfast  friend  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

In  our  last  report,  allusion  was  made  to  the  crowded  state  of  the 
temporary  wooden  building  occupied,  since  1834,  by  the  mechanical 
department ;  and  an  intention  was  expressed  to  erect,  at  as  early  a  day 
as  circumstances  would  justify,  a  permanent  buiMing,  more  safe,  roomy 
and  convenient,  and  more  creditable  in  appearance,  to  the  Institution 
and  the  State.  The  Board  have  now  the  satisfaction  toannoooce  that 
this  important  work  has  been  accomplished. 

The  new  building  is  of  brick,  extending  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
along  the  line  of  Fiftieth-street,  from  the  area  on  the  east  front  of  the 
Institution  nearly  to  the  railroad  on  Fourth  avenue.  It  displays  a  cen- 
tre and  two  wings,  with  a  width  of  twenty-five  feet  throughout,  the 
centre  being  only  distinguished  from  the  wings  by  a  difference  <^  eleva- 
tion, the  former  rising  three  stories  above  the  basement,  while  the  latter 
ascend  but  two. 

The  west  wing  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  various  uses  of  a 
book  bindery,  while  the  main  building,  in  its  first,  second  and  third 
storicR,  is  set  apart  for  cabinet  making,  shoe  making  and  tailoriog, 
together  with  store  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  respective 
trades,  ^nd  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Institution.  A  spacious  cellar, 
divided  into  suitable  compartments  for  tlie  preservation  of  provisioMf 
fuel  and  vegetables,  extends  over  the  whole.  The  east  wing  is  occa- 
pied  as  a  stable. 

In  addition  to  the  trades  named  above,  the  grounds  used  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  vegetables  and  other  horticultural  products,  afford  ample 
facilities  for  practical  instruction  to  those  who  prefer  the  business  of 
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farming.  All  Uie  female  pupils  are  taught  to  perforin  the  lighter  houie- 
kold  duties  and  plain  sewing ;  and  those  whose  parents  desire  it  are 
iiiBlructed  in  dressmaking  and  tailoring. 

In  former  reports,  the  Board  have  taken  occasion  to  refer  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  mechanical  departments  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  number  of  our  pupils  is  very  small  who  will  not  be 
required,  on  leaving  our  care,  to  minister  to  their  own  necessities  by 
the  labor  of  their  own  hands.  The  time  of  their  continuance  in  the  Insti- 
tntion,  if  they  enter  it  at  the  period  most  favorable  to  mental  improve* 
ment,  and  continue  as  long  as  they  should  to  acquire  a  tolerable  educa- 
tion, is  also  the  time  to  educate  the  hands:;  to  acquire  manual  skill, 
and  habits  of  attention  and  perseverance  in  an  allotted  task.  Even 
though  they  should  not  afterwards  follow  the  trade  in  which  they  had 
been  instructed  here,  still  the  habits  of  industry  and  regularity,  the 
control  of  muscle,  the  confidence  which  practice  in  handling  tools  gives, 
will  be  of  immense  advantage  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  some 
other  trade.  Many  of  our  pupils  have  acquired  the  ability,  before 
leaving  our  care,  to  support  themselves  respectably  by  their  own  in- 
dustry. Most,  however,  require  some  additional  instruction,  but  are 
able  to  relieve  their  friends  of  all  expense  on  their  account  far  sooner 
than  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  spend  the  intervals  of  school  hours 
in  play  or  idleness. 

In  this  last  case,  moreover,  liabits  of  idleness  and  dependence  might 
frequently  become  so  fixed,  that  the  individual  would  be  in  danger  of 
relying,  not  on  his  own  independent  efforts,  but  on  the  charity  and  com- 
miseration of  others  for  support.  Such  instances  have  occurred,  and 
would  doubtless  be  much  more  frequent,  if  our  pupils  were  not  early 
taught,  both  by  precept  and  in  practice,  that  their  own  subsistence  is 
in  their  own  power,  and  that,  when  able  to  supply  their  own  wants, 
dependence  on  the  labors  of  others  is  both  mean  and  unjust. 

In  those  employments  which  are  more  purely  intellectual,  few  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  can  enter  into  competition  with  the  well  educated  who 
hear ;  but  in  manual  skill,  and  in  every  particular  which  makes  a  la- 
borer or  mechanic  valuable,  many  of  them  are  known  to  excel ;  and 
the  feeling  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  the  better  portion  of  the 
community,  will  seldom  permit  one  of  them  to  suffer  for  want  of  em- 
plojnnent  while  willing  to  work. 
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To  appeal  to  (acts,  many  of  our  former  pupils,  to  our  knowledge, 
(and  the  same  is  doubtless  true  of  many  of  whom  we  have  not  heardi) 
are  supporting  themselves  respectably  by  their  own  industry,  and  some 
are  acquiring  a  competence.  Quite  a  number  are  married  and  settled 
as  heads  of  families.  In  each  case  of  success  in  business,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  system  of  manual  labor  pursued  in  the  Institution 
has  gi?en  an  impetus  at  the  start,  which  will  be  long  felt  in  the  easy 
and  accelerated  progress,  after  the  toilsome  ascent  of  apprenticeship 
has  been  passed,  and  the  level  of  skill  and  industrious  habits  fairly 
attained. 

Considerable  expense  has  at  times  been  incurred,  and  much  solicit 
tude  felt,  in  regard  to  a  point  of  vital  importance  to  Jiealth  and  comfort, 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  The  completion,  during  the  past 
year,  of  the  magnificent  underuking  of  the  city  of  New- York,  by  which 
the  Croton  river  is  brought  from  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  made  to 
ramify  through  every  part  of  this  great  commercial  emporium,  pouring 
its  crystal  treasures  into  every  dwelling,  has  removed  all  grounds  for 
future  apprehension  on  this  score.  The  aqueduct  passes  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  institution,  which,  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate  annual 
rent,  is  permitted  to  receive  a  supply  of  water  to  an  extent  amply  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes.  Though  the  institution  has  been  better  supplied 
with  water  than  the  densely  populated  part  of  the  city,  still  the  quality 
of  its  water  has  not  been  such  as  to  prevent  its  inmates  from  enjoying 
the  Croton  water  as  a  luxury. 

In  this  connection  we  observe  that  a  part  of  the  old  range  of  work- 
shops has  been  removed  to  a  convenient  situation  on  the  premises,  and 
fitted  up  as  a  bathing  house,  thus  affording  superior  accommodations 
to  all  the  inmates  of  the  establishment. 

The  state  of  the  department  of  intellectual  instruction  still  continues 
satisfactory  to  the  board.  The  system  now  pursued  in  the  Institution 
is  the  fruit  of  many  years'  experience  and  study  ;  and  in  the  hands  of 
zealous  and  competent  instructors,  is  found  to  work  extremely  welK 
That  farther  experience  and  reflection  may  suggest  important  improve- 
ments, is  very  probable  ;  and  the  Board  have  never  been  backward  in 
giving  a  fair  trial  to  any  plausible  suggestions  from  a  respectable 
source. 
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The  employment  of  one  or  two  well  educated  former  pupils  of  the 
Instilution,  as  monitors  to  teach  the  younger  classes,  is  still  continued 
with  good  effects.  By  this  means  a  larger  number  of  classes  can  be 
formed,  and»  consequently,  what  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment,  a 
more  accurate  system  of  classification  adopted,  without  Tery  materially 
augmenting  the  expense  of  instruction. 

A  principal  object  of  instruction  being  to  enable  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  express  just  ideas  readily  and  correctly  in  that  medium  which  is,  in 
most  cases,  the  only  one  they  can  employ  in  an  intercourse  with  any 
save  their  most  intimate  associates,  the  uncorrected  original  composi- 
tions appended  to  the  present,  and  to  several  foimer  reports,  will  fur- 
nish, next  to  a  personal  conversation  in  writing,  the  best  means  of 
judging  how  far  this  object  has  been  attained. 

These  specimens  of  the  skill  of  our  pupils  in  written  language,  of 
course  possess  various  degrees  of  merit,  according  to  the  time  each  pu- 
pil has  been  under  instruction,  and  to  the  aptness  and  docility  mani- 
fested in  each  case. 

Though  we  cannot  claim  lliat  even  t^ic  most  advanced  of  our  pupils 
can  write  With  the  propriety^  perspicuity  and  felicity  of  expression, 
which,  indeed,  is  evinced  only  by  the  more  gifted  even  of  those  who 
hear ;  and  though  very  few  deaf  mutes  can  write,  without  occasionally 
falling  into  idioms  which  seem  singular  and  sometimes  uncouth  to  us, 
still  we  must  not  forget^  that  in  times  by  no  means  remote,  it  seemed 
incredible  and  next  to  miraculous  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth 
should  be  able  to  express  their  ideas  in  writing  at  all. 

The  evident  superiority  displayed  in  the  compositions  of  those  pupils 
who  have  been  longest  under  instruction,  shows,  that  in  most  cases,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  leave  them  in  the  Institution  the  full  term  now  al- 
lowed by  law,  to  give  them  the  ability  not  only  to  transact  all  necessary 
business  for  themselves,  but  also  to  derive,  in  their  secluded  condition, 
very  high  social  and  intellectual  enjoyments  from  reading  and  writing. 

In  July  last  the  usual  annual  examination  was  held  by  the  Board, 
and  the  exercises  were  the  same  in  character  with  those  detailed  in 
former  reports,  excepting  that  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
was  prevented  by  his  oflScial  duties  from  being  present.  This  circum- 
stance was  to  the  Board,  and  to  all  connected  with  the  Institution,  a 
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matter  of  lirely  regret.  They  cannot  but  hope  that  the  additional  in- 
terest which  the  presence  of  that  distinguished  officer  would  tend  to 
the  occasioHt  will  not  be  wanting  on  future  anniversaries. 

At  these  annual  examinations,  a  whole  class  having  completed  tWir 
term  of  instruction,  take  their  leave  of  the  Institution  ;  in  most  cases, 
never  to  enter  iu  walls  again.  In  many  cases  they  may  be  destined  to 
pass  through  trials  in  which  the  right,  moral  and  religious  principles 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  Institution,  may  be  severely  tested.  In  dis- 
missing them  to  enter  on  a  comparatively  strange  and  untried  world, 
the  Board  wish  to  give  all  possible  solemnity  and  impressiveness  to  the 
parting  ceremonial.  They  deem  it  important  to  give  their  pepils  an 
earnest  of  that  approbation  which  good,  wise  and  honorable  men  be- 
stow on  good  conduct,  whether  in  high  or  low  estate ;  to  show  them 
that  those  loved  and  respected  teachers,  whose  kind  instructions  open- 
ed to  them  the  pleasant  paths  of  peace,  knowledge  and  virtue,  will  fol- 
low them  in  thought,  through  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  mourn  to 
hear  of  their  transgressions  or  rejoice  in  iheir  perseverance.  In  that 
parting  hour,  they  are  madp  lo  feel  in  a  peculiar  manner  their  need  of 
the  grace  of  that  God,  whose"  in^rcy,  assistance  and  blessing  are  im- 
plored for  them ;  that  his  word,  which,  in  this  house,  now  no  longer 
a  home  for  them,  they  have  been  taught  to  read,  jnay  be  a  lamp  to 
their  feet  and  a  light  to  their  paths.  The  moral  power  thus  imparted, 
we  trust,  may  often  avail  in  moments  of  temptation,  to  turn  the  wa- 
vering scale  on  the  side  of  prudence  and  virtue.  Nor  is  the  incenuve 
to  good  conduct  in  those  witnesses  of  the  scene  who  are  to  remain  a 
longer  time  in  the  Institution,  a  consideration  of  light  moment. 

Of  the  several  motives  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  not  one  of  the  least,  was  the 
impossibility  of  imparting,  by  ordinary  means,  religious  instruction  to 
those  who,  without  spechil  and  persevering  exeition  by  one  highly 
skilled  in  the  language  of  gestures,  must  remain  through  life,  wholly 
Ignorant  of  God,  or  the  scheme  of  man's  salvation ;  or  even,  save  a 
few  confused  notions,  of  the  principles  of  morality.  Every  teacher  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  has  felt  that  in  assuming  his  respon- 
sible task,  he  has  assumed  the  care  of  the  souls  as  well  as  of  the  in 
tellects  of  his  pupils.  In  many  cases  they  are  removed  from  our  care 
before  acquiring  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  language  to  enable  them  to 
read  the  Bible  understandingly,  or  to  derive  any  benefit  from  tracts, 
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published  aermons,  or  personal  conFersations  in  writing.    Hence,  it  is 
evidently  highly  dangerous  to  wait  till  they  can  read  books,  before  we 
begin  to  impart  the  rndiments  of  religious  knowledge.    Moreover,  in  - 
some  instances,  to  postpone  their  religious  instruction  till  that  iimei 
would  be  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  to  postpone  it  for 
life.    In  a  large  institution  there  will  always  be  some  deaf  mutes,  par- 
ticularly among  those  whose  education  was  begun  too  late,  for  whom 
the  acquisition  of  written  language,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  impart 
efficient  religious  instruction,  is  entirely  hopeless ;  and  yet  who  can, 
notwithstanding,  without  difficulty  learn,  through  their  own  language 
of  signs,  all  that  for  their  welfare  in  both  worlds,  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  know.    Far  more  numerous  are  the  instances  in  which  several 
years  of  persevering  labor  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  the  ability 
to  acquire  new  ideas,  or  receive  strong  emotions  from  their  perusal  of 
books.    Even  the  most  gifted  of  our  pupils  understand  more  clearly, 
and  feel  far  more  vividly  a  discourse  skillfully  delivered  in  their  own 
language  of  signs,  than  they  would  any  written  discourse  whatever. 
In  short,  the  difference  in  point  of  efficiency  in  reaching  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart,  and  direct  access  to  every  class  of  minds,  is 
far  greater  between  gestures  and  writing,  in  a  community  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  than  is  the  difference  between  the  warm  and  animated  ex- 
hortations of  an  eloquent  public  speaker,  and  a  reliance  on  written  or 
printed  appeals  dispersed  among  a  community,  many  of  whom  are  un- 
able to  read. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  deferring  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
our  pupils  to  a  remote  or  uncertain  period,  we  begin  them  in  some  sense 
at  their  first  entrance  into  the  Institution,  and  make  these  branches  go 
hand  in  hand  with  their  intellectual  instruction,  to  the  very  end  of  the 
course.  Instead  of  relying  on  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  writing, 
we  appeal  at  once  to  their  understandings,  and  reach  the  inmost  recesses 
of  their  hearts  by  means  of  their  own  graceful  and  eloquent  language 
of  pantomine. 

American  instructors  have  claimed  for  Mr.  Gallaudet  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  to  establish  regular  public  worship  in  the  language  of 
signs  for  a  community  of  deaf  motes.  In  making  this  claim,  some 
foreign  teaehers  have  understood  us  to  assert  that  the  religious  instruc* 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  neglected  in  European  institutions. 
Such  an  assertion  is,  however,  as  far  from  our  intention,  as  we  know  it 
to  be  contrary  to  the  fact.    It  is  certain  that  in  these  institutions,  the 
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deaf  and  dumb  were,  and  are  inetructed  in  the  truths  of  religion,  through 
the  medium  of  signs ;  but  we  belieye,  this  instruction  was  confined  to 
the  lessons  of  each  teacher  to  his  own  class,  and  had  not  the  solemn 
and  interesting  character  of  the  united  public  worship  of  a  whole  com- 
munity. 

Notwithstanding  that  at  least  every  existing  American  institution  has, 
from  the  first  introduction  of  the  art  of  deaf  mute  instruction  among  iiSj 
begun  and  ended  each  day  with  prayer,  and  the  explanation  of  a  text 
of  scripture  by  signs )  and  has  held,  on  every  Sabbath,  exercises  in  the 
language  of  gestures,  corresponding  as  nearly  as  may  be,  with  those 
held  on  the  same  day  in  our  churches ;  yet  the  fact  seems  by  no  means 
generally  known.  A  few  months  since  it  was  stated  that  public  wor- 
ship had  been  conducted  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  language  of 
signs,  in  some  charitable  institution  near  liOndon  ;  and  the  paragraph 
was  extensively  copied  into  the  American  newspapers,  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  give  the  impression  that  this  was  a  thing  hitherto  unheard 
of! 

As  we  esteem  it  a  matter  of  importance,  that  the  parents  and  friends 
of  deaf  mute  children  should  be  fully  apprized  of  the  peculiar  moral 
and  religious  privileges  which  the  Institution  offers  to  this  class  of  per- 
sons, we  will  give  some  details  of  the  system  of  moral  education  pur- 
sued, and  the  mode  of  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

The  moral  feelings  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  without  being 
defective  to  the  degree  asserted  by  some,  are  still,  on  an  ayerage,  to  a 
deplorable  extent  weaker  than  those  feelings  are  in  cases  more  accessi* 
ble  to  parental  influence.  It  may,  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  be  safely 
asserted  that,  when  their  passions  are  excited,  they  are  sensible  to  only 
two  moral  restraints,  the  fear  of  punishment  and  the  sense  of  shame. 
In  natural  affection,  and  in  some  other  amiable  feelings  they  are  not 
wanting ;  but  self-control  is  not  a  part  of  their  character. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  motives  which  keep  the  animal 
passions  of  man  in  subjection,  is  the  sense  of  shame  which  attends  the 
detection  of  secret  practices,  or  the  exposure  of  any  branch  of  the  es- 
tablished decorum  of  the  community  in  which  we  Hto.  In  this,  few 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  ever  wanting ;  and,  in  the  society  of  the  In- 
stitution, this  principle  is  called  into  operation  in  its  full  extent.  From 
this  cause  alone  the  morals  of  many  of  our  pnpils  undeigo  a  great  im- 
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prorvement,  &nd  they  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  confirmed  in  good 
habits  before  they  leave  us.  In  proportion,  moreover,  as  their  minds 
are  developed  by  that  free  communion  and  competition  with  oihfiT  minds 
to  vfhich  they  had  hitherto  been  strangers — as  the  light  of  concentrated 
intellect  flashes  upon  their  vision,  which,  till  then,  had  only  been  aware 
of  a  few  feeble  glimmerings,  as  through  a  glass  darkly  —  they  learn 
the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  escaping  final,  though  remote  detection, 
and  the  danger  of  contracting  bad  habits.  They  learn  to  estimate  the 
value  of  character,  and  the  fragile  nature  of  this  priceless  possession. 
They  learn,  finally,  to  loYe  virtue  for  its  own  moral  beauty. 

But  while  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  the  opportunities  and  tempta* 
tions  to  secret  sins  will  never  be  wanting ;  and  even  allowing  that  the 
fortunate  individual  is  preserved  from  the  entangling  vortex  of  evil  as- 
sociations, that  he  meets  no  unthinking  or  false  friends  to  laugh  down 
or  undermine  his  good  resolutions  and  habits  —  still  there  is  no  child  of 
Adam  who  does  not  carry  in  his  own  heart  a  powerful  foe  to  virtue ; 
and  those  whose  only,  or  almost  only  restraint  is  the  fear  of  human 
observation,  or  of  the  penalty  of  human  laws,  may  deem  themselves 
secure  in  solitudes  where  the  eye  of  man  cannot  pierce,  or  in  the  sub- 
terfuges that  baffle  finite  penetration.  Hence  the  only  complete  moral 
restraint  is  derived  from  the  knowledge  imparted  at  a  very  early  period 
of  their  residence  in  the  Institution,  that  an  eye  is  on  them  whose  vigi- 
lance never  for  a  moment  relaxes,  and  to  which  light  and  darkness  are 
alike;  that  their  most  secret  actions,  and  even  their  thoughts,  are  known 
to  an  almighty,  just  and  holy  Being,  who  will,  in  his  own  appointed 
time,  surely  recompense  every  good  and  every  evil  deed. 

It  is  not,  at  the  outset,  very  material  how  far  the  character  and  mode 
of  existence  of  this  wonderful  Being  may  be  correctly  understood ;  nor 
how  far  the  pupil  may,  in  his  first  eflbrts,  succeed  in  the  unwonted  at- 
tempt to  think  of  spirit  disconnected  with  matter.  His  first  ideas  on 
the  subject,  like  the  first  ideas  of  children  who  hear,  must  necessarily 
be  but  dim  and  confused,  though  startling,  shadows ;  but  with  each  suc- 
cessive lesson  new  light  will  break  in,  till  the  remaining  clouds  melt 
into\he  fullness  of  perfect  day. 

It  is  sufficient  that,  at  first,  the  great  leading  truths  imparted  are  re«» 
ceived,  as  far  as  they  are  comprehended,  with  the  simple,  undoubting 
fiiith  of  childhood.  That  the  soul  lives  forever  while  the  body  dies-^ 
and  that  there  is  a  God  who  made  us,  sustains  U8,,and  will  finally  punish 
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Or  rewaitl  us  According  to  our  deeds  —  such  is  the  foundation  we  lay 
for  their  religious  belief. 

The  inability  of  man  to  keep  blameless  the  law  of  God ;  the  neces- 
sity of  a  mediator ;  th^  character  and  life  of  the  Sayiour,  and  of  his 
apostles  ;  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  bis  people  in  early  ages; 
these  and  kindred  topics  are  gradually  enforced  and  explained  in  later 
lessons. 

Theology  can  no  morb  than  languages  or  the  sciences  be  taught  in  a 
day.  The  most  learned  in  its  mysteries  in  this  life  trust  to  make 
incomparatively  greater  advances  in  the  next,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  humblest  christian  has  been  acquired  by  many  successful  efforts. 
W6  do  not  profess  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion in  a  few  Week^,  but  we  prepare  the  way  and  put  thetn  in  it  be- 
limes.  Long  before  they  are  capable,  unaided,  of  reading  the  Bible, 
they  have  been  put  in  possession  of  its  most  important  truths. 

Since  the  importance  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  a  correct  practical 
acquaintance  with  written  language  is  so  imtnense,  the  difficulties  which 
attend  its  acquisition  in  their  case  so  great,  and  the  time  allowed  at  best 
so  scanty,  it  is  evidently  highly  necessary  that  this  branch  of  instruc- 
tion should  never  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  tnoment,  and  that  whatever 
knowledge  is  imparted  by  the  medium  of  signs  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  form  of  written  words  best  adapted  to  reproduce  it  on  future 
occasions.  I'hus  a  lesson  in  history  or  geography  gives  occasion  to 
impart  new  and  interesting  ideas,  and  these  ideas  the  teacher  imme- 
diately clothes  with  their  appropriate  words,  which  are  thus  fixed  in 
the  pupil's  memory  more  firmly  than  if  merely  introduced  in  the  order 
of  a  vocabulary,  and  explained  by  dry  definitions  or  by  uninteresting  or 
itnconnected  examples. 

The  same  rule  is  strictly  followed  in  imparting  religious  iifstnictions. 
To  each  class  a  lesson,  varying  in  length  and  difficulty  according  to 
the  capacity  of  its  members,  is  given,  every  Saturday  morning,  and 
carefully  explained  and  illustrated  by  signs  lo  be  committed  to  memory 
during  the  intervals  of  the  chapel  exercises  on  the  Sabbath.  On  Mon- 
day morning  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  the  lesson  on  their  slates 
from  memory,  and  are  then  examined  to  test  the  accuracy  of  their  re- 
collection df  the  meaning  of  each  word  and  of  the  purport  of  the  whole. 
Fdr  a  class  in  tbe  first  year's  course,  these  lessons  consist  of  short  and 
simple  sentences  expressive  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  of  the 
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immortality  of  the  soul,  of  the  prineipal  moral  dutiea«  When  they  are 
able  to  seize  and  retain  historical  facts  related  in  the  ordinary  colloquial 
dialect  of  the  Institution,  an  ability  usually  acquired  in  a  very  few 
months,  they  are  taught  in  short  weekly  sections  a  brief  outline  of 
Scripture  History.  They  also  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Sabbath 
lectures.  When  their  knowledge  of  written  language  is  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, the  Saturday  lessons  consist  of  select  portions  of  scripture. 
One  of  the  gospels  is  usually  first  given  them  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
this  way  during  the  course  of  instruction,  most  of  the  narrative  parts 
of  scripture  and  the  more  simple  doctrinal  portions  are  successively 
gone  over.  When  they  become  able  to  read  without  assistance,  tracts 
and  bibles  are  put  into  their  hands  on  the  Sabbath.  Each  pupil  not 
previously  provided,  is  furnished  with  a  neat  bible ;  and  here  the 
Board  desire  to  acknowleclge  the  frequent  liberality  of  the  Tract  and 
Bible  Societies  in  the  city  of  New- York. 

Twice  every  Sabbath  through  the  year,  (except  in  vacation)  one  of 
the  instructors  in  rotation  officiates  in  the  chapel.  He  selects  a  porti<Ai 
of  scripture,  sometimes  a  single  sentence,  involving  some  important  moral 
truths,  sometimes  a  narrative  of  some  length,  having  a  practical  appli- 
cation. He  studies  the  text  selected  with  care,  and  writes  out  the 
heads  or  skeleton  of  his  discourse  in  plain  but  correct  sentences* 

These,  together  with  the  text,  are  written  on  the  large  slates  used 
in  the  Institution,  in  a  character  legible  from  the  remotest  comer  of 
the  cliapel.  The  mute  congregation,  which  usually  numbers  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  at  a  given  signal,  rise  simultaneously,  and  remain 
standing  while  the  teacher  addresses  the  throne  of  grace.  The  prayer 
being  ended,  and  the  assembly  reseated,  the  lecturer  standing  on  a  low 
platform  in  the  full  view  of  every  member  of  the  congregation,  and 
with  the  light  thrown  advantageously  upon  him,  points  to  his  text  on  a 
large  slate  behind  him,  and  carefully  explains  each  word  and  the  sense 
of  the  whole.  In  like  manner  he  goes  over  the  heads  of  his  discourse, 
explaining  every  sentence,  illustrating  every  proposition  by  appropriate 
examples,  and  adding  such  pertinent  remarks  as  naturally  flow  from 
the  subject.  The  exercises  are  concludisd  by  a  second  prayer,  after 
which  the  assembly  retires  with  perfect  order  and  decorum.  In  the 
afternoon  the  exercises  are  repeated  in  the  same  order,  the  discourse 
being  sometimes  a  continuation  of  that  delivered  in  the  morning,  some- 
times on  a  new  subject. 
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The  fpirit  and  power  wilh  which  these  eennone  in  pantomime  are 
deliTeredy  of  course  Tary  accurding  to  the  felicity  of  each  insiructcr  in 
the  sign  language,  and  according  to  the  frame  of  mind  ki  wliich  the 
task  is  executed. 

Very  few  christian  assemblies  manifest  as  much  order  and  decorum 
as  is  usually  seen  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution.  Nor  is  attendance 
merely  a  matter  of  obedience  on  the  pari  of  the  pupils.  Several  of  our 
former  pupils,  living  in  the  city  of  New-York,  voluntarily  come  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  miles  every  Sabbath,  for  the  sake  of  attending 
public  worship  in  their  own  language  ;  and  very  many  others  would 
gladly  attend,  if  the  distance  was  such  as  to  make  attendance  pos- 
sible. 

These  Sabbath  discourses  are  called  lectures.  That  they  may  be 
more  (irmly  fixed  in  the  memory,  each  pupil  sufficiently  advanced  in 
written  language,  is  required  to  copy  the  text  and  heads  of  discourse  in 
a  book  kept  by  each  for  that  purpose.  By  this  means  the  lectures  are 
made  the  occasion  of  improvement  both  in  written  language  and  in  re- 
ligious truth ;  and  tliese  books  being  preserved,  each  pupil  has,  when 
be  returns  home,  a  treasuiy  of  sermons  in  language  adapted  to  bis 
comprehension,  to  assist  in  his  private  meditations. 

The  efforts  to  impart  religious  instniction  to  the  pupils,  have  been 
sealous  and  unwearied  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  many 
instances  they  have  been  accompanied  by  the  blessing  of  Him,  withoiu 
which,  whoever  may  plant  and  water,  no  fruit  can  he  gatheied.  Wiiat 
more  could  we  say  in  illustration  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  ihe  Insti- 
tution on  those  who,  without  special  education,  are  as  ignorant  of  God 
and  of  all  religious  truth,  as  the  most  ignorant  of  the  heathen  ? 

IKnce  the  foundation  of  this  Institution,  a  period  now  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  six  hundred  and  forty-six  deaf  mutes  have  been 
received  within  its  wall^.  Of  lliese,  one  hundred  and  fifiy-four  now 
remain,  and  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  have  returned  to  their  friends, 
after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  of  instruction.  Of  this  latter  number, 
a  considerable  portion,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  left  U8  with  but  a  very 
moderate  skill  in  written  langtragc,  owing  in  many  cases  to  the  injudi- 
cious shortening  of  their  term  by  the  interference  of  friends,  in  not  a 
few,  to  having  begun  too  late,  and  in  some  to  natural  mediocrity  of 
intelieci.    With  regard  to  such^  however,  the  usefulness  of  the  Insti- 
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iution  must  not  by  any  means,  be  estimated  by  their  ability  to  read 
books  understand! ngly,  or  write  letters  correctly.  If  a  comparison 
could  he  instiiuied  between  the  less  gifted  of  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  the  Institution,  and  much  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  remain  uneducated,  the  difference  both  in  an  intellectual  and  moral 
point  of  view,  would  be  found  far  greater  than  it  is  between  the  former 
and  their  brethren  and  sisters  who  possess  all  their  faculties.  We  have 
already  stated  that  religious  instruction,  to  the  fullest  extent,  can  be 
imparted  by  signs  to  those  to  whom  a  written  discourse  would  be  nearly 
or  quite  unintelligible.  The  same  is  equally  true  of  almost  every  kind 
of  knowledge,  useful  or  ornamental.  The  deaf-mute,  to  whom  the 
world  was  bounded  by  the  hills  that  closed  his  own  view,  to  whom  the 
period  of  his  own  recollections  was  the  beginning  of  time,  and  a  vague 
longing  for  perpetual  life  on  earth,  his  only  hope  in  the  future,  learns 
in  the  Institution,  even  before  he  can  read  the  simplest  booK  unaidedi 
to  travel  in  thought  from  country  to  country  round  the  globe,  to  trace 
back  the  course  of  time  thiough  successive  ages  to  the  creation,  and 
to  look  with  the  eye  of  faith  beyond  the  grave,  in  anticipation  of  the 
time  when  the  deaf  shall  hear  and  the  dumb  shall  speak.  He  to  whom 
the  religious  and  political  meetings,  and  many  of  the  most  engrossing 
pursuits  of  his  fellow  men  had  been  as  unaccountable  as  the  changes 
of  the  weather,  is  here  taught  the  structure  of  government,  his  own 
social  and  political  rights,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  established  laws, 
the  obligations  which  men  owe  to  their  Maker  and  to  each  other.  He 
learns  the  modes  of  transacting  business  between  man  and  man,  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  the  binding  obliga- 
tion of  plighted  faith.  Actions  which  formerly,  from  his  ignorance  of 
their  motives,  excited  his  wonder,  anxiety,  distrust,  or  resentment,  are 
now  intelligible  to  him ;  and  even  though  his  only  mode  of  communi- 
cation with  others  may  continue  to  be  the  pantoraine,  aided  by  detached 
words  and  a  few  simple  phrases,  his  condition  is  now  no  longer  that  of 
an  ignorant  and  helpless  mute,  but  simply  that  of  an  intelligent  person, 
thrown  into  a  community  whose  language  is  too  difficult  to  be  readily 
acquired. 

If  the  Institution  cannot  boast  of  having  made  many  fine  scholars, 
it  can  claim  what,  in  the  eye  of  wisdom,  is  a  more  solid,  if  less  splen- 
did achievement,  to  have  made  very  many  useful  citizens,  happy 
members  of  families,  and  sincere  christians. 


W«  Imto  that  sbown  that,  em  in  caset  where  om  miccess  has  been 
moM  moderate,  the  benefiu  coaferred  bj  the  Inslitntion  have  been  of 
ftiry  high  talue.  On  the  other  hand,  much  the  greater  number  of 
tbote  f^  haTe  continued  in  the  Institution  the  full  term  now  allowed 
by  law,  haTe  been  enabled  to  conTerse  with  ease  in  written  language 
on  any  ordinary  topic,  and  to  read  books  with  pleasure  and  profit 
Some  there  ars  to  whom  we  csn  point  as  most  happy  illuatraiions  of 
what  skill  and  perseverance,  aided  by  more  than  common  capacity  in  the 
]^upi),  can  accomplish  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  some  whose  minds,  roan- 
iiers  and  colloquial  powers  would  make  them  omamenu  in  any  society ; 
and  the  instances  are  far  more  numerons  in  which  our  pupils  have  won 
miversal  esteem  and  good  will,  by  their  exemplary  conduct  in  aU  the 
family  and  sociid  relations.. 

It  seems  not  out  of  place  here,  to  speak  of  a  subject  which,  perhaps, 
excites  as  much  interest  in  the  public  mind  as  any  other  connected  with 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  refer  to  the  fiequency  of  marriages  among  oar 
former  pupils.  We  have  seen  an  occasional  notice  of  a  marriage  cere- 
mony performed  by  signs  between  a  deaf  mute  bride  and  bridegroom 
copied  far  and  wide  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  often  to  an  extent 
hardly  surpassed  by  the  publicity  given  to  the  details  of  a  royal  mar- 
riage. An  account  of  a  marriage  ceremony  between  two  inhabitants  of 
another  planet  could  hardly  excite  more  general  interest. 

Marriages  among  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb  are  not,  however, 
tare  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  tt  is  believed  that  (he  instances 
which  have  occurred  in  this  country,  in  some  of  which  both  the  pirties 
were  deaf  mutes,  in  others  but  one,  have  amounted  to  hundreds.  That 
in  all  these  instances  the  connection  has  been  formed  judiciously,  we 
cantiot  affirmj  but  it  is  certain  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  form  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  law  of  our  nature,  which  places  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  individual,  and  the  greatest  good  of  society,  in  the  suitable 
union  of  one  man  with  one  woman. 

Shut  out  as  they  are  from  society  at  large,  and  requiring  months,, 
even  years  to  form  new  acquaintances,  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  all  per- 
sons are  dependent  for  their  means  of  social  happiness  on  a  very  nar- 
row circle.  The  family  circle,  in  which  their  early  years  were  passed, 
must  in  time  be  scattered  abroad  ;  and  prudence  admonishes  them  to 
provide,  each  for  himself,  a  home  where  they  will  be  sure  not  to  be 
looked  on  as  intruders,  where  in  sickness  they  will  be  certain  of  the 
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care  and  kiodness  which  those  who  live  with  relatives,  or  at  boarding 
houses,  do  not  always  experience,  and  in  health  can  enjoy  that  full 
communion  of  mind  so  difficult  of  access  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  save 
among  themselves,  and  yet  so  ardently  desired. 

In  thwarting  this  natural  desire,  their  friends  and  guardians  often  act 
against  their  own  interest.  The  hope  of  forming,  at  some  period,  a 
happy  marriage,  is,  in  the  minds  of  the  young  of  each  sex,  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  to  prudence,  industry  and  virtue.  To  advise  and 
control  a  choice  that  might  otherwise  be  made  unwisely,  is  certainly  a 
a  part  of  parental  duty  ;  but  to  take  away  that  incentive  to  good  con- 
duct entirely,  except  in  obedience  to  a  positive  divine  precept,  is  a  very 
questionable  exercise  of  even  parental  authority.  And  in  this  case,  no 
such  precept,  either  express  or  implied,  can  be  found. 

Some  have  urged  as  a  reason  against  marriages  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb  the  possibility  of  transmitting  their  own  infirmity  to  their  chil- 
dren ;  but  experience  has  shown  this  objection  to  have  very  little  weight. 
In  the  eighteenth  report  of  this  Institution,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  all  the  cases  of  hereditary  and  colhueral  deafness  which  had  come  to 
our  knowledge,  the  conclusion  formed  was  that  cases  of  the  latter  class 
are  far  the  most  numerous;  that  hereditary  deafness  is  rare,  and  that 
persons  born  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  more  liable  to  have  deaf  and  dumb 
children  than  are  their  brothers  and  sisters  born  in  possession  of  all 
their  faculties.  Consequently,  if  the  small  chance  of  the  birth  of  a 
deaf-mute  child  ought  to  have  weight  in  preventing  a  marriage,  the 
reason  would  apply  as  strongly  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  a  deaf- 
mute  as  to  the  mute  himself. 

With  these  remarks  the  Board  conclude  the  record  of  their  labors  in 
behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  another  year.  Strong  in  the  hope  that 
the  Institution,  which  has  so  long  enjoyed,  will  continue  to  enjoy  the 
favor  of  Providence  ;  that  it  will  long  deserve  and  long  receive  the  con- 
tinued countenance  and  support  of  the  Legislature ;  they  look  back  on 
its  past  history  with  gratitude,  contemplate  its  present  condition  with 
satisfaction,  and  await  the  future  with  humble  confidence. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 

Harvet  p.  Pebt,  Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 

In  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  oj  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.    Dec,  31,  1842. 

MALES. 


Acklcy,  John  W 

Acker,  John 

Archer,  George  P 

Arnold,  Charles 

Bnker,   George • 

Barnhart,   Jacob 

Barton,  Ebenezer 

Bell,  John  Thomas 

Benedict,  Isaac  H 

Blowers,  Cyrus  R 

Bothwell,  Martin 

Bragg,  William 

Brown,  Daniel  D 

Brown,  Peter* 

Bucklen,  Simeons 

Bnrchard,  George  S.  •  •  • 

Bnrgess,  Peter 

Burlingham,  William  A. 

Bnrwell,  George  N 

Cary,  Mills 

Cary,  Isaac-  • •  • 

Clark,  Thomas 

Crepts,    Christian 

Cuddeback,,  Cornelius*  • 

Donley,  William 

Farrell,  Nicholns. 

Fitzgerald,  William  0.*< 
Godfrey,  John 


Stockport, 

New-  \  ork,  . . . . 
Greensburgh,  •  • . 

Troy, 

Dryden, 

Canton, 

New- York,  .... 

do 

do 
Farmcrsville, . .. 

|Clp.yton, 

lOtisco, 

Pitcairn, i 

New- York,  .... 
Wesl-Winfield, . 
Waterlown,  • . . . 
New-York,  . . . 

do 
Perrvsburgh, . . 
West-Milford,  • 
do 

Darien, •• 

Rome, 

Phelps 

New- York.  ... 

do 

Warwick 

Auburn.  •#•••• 


Columbia. 

New-York. 

Westchester. 

Rensselaer. 

Tompkins. 

St.  Lawrence. 

New-York. 

do 

do 
Cattaraugus. 
I  Jefferson. 
jOnondaga. 
I  St.  Lawrence. 
I  New- York. 
Herkimer. 
'Jefferson. 
New-York. 

do 
Cattaraugus. 
New-Jersey. 
I         do 
!  Genesee. 
[Oneida. 
.Ontario. 
New- York. 

do 
Orange. 
Cajuga. 
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MALES  (COKTINUBD.) 


(•riswold,  Henry  E 

Groesback,  Frederick 

Giinn,  Orville 

Hall.  Asahel 

Hardcnberffh,  Richard  A... 

Harrison,  Juhn ••    • 

Hilltf,  Joseph  B.«««    ••••• 

Howell,  Davis, 

Ho%vcll,  William 

Jewell,  Edward 

Jewell,  Ephf aim  ••••••••• 

Johnson,   Abraham  .••••.. 

Johnson,  Daniel  G •  • 

Johnston,  Chester 

Jones,  David • 

Jones,  Josiah •  •  •  • 

Jones,  Mihon  A.*  ••  • 

Karrigan,  John 

Kiiclmm,  Henry  C 

Kclcham,  George  Eraslus. 

Kinney,  William 

Levy,  Isaac •  •  •  •  • 

Marshall,  George  B. .  •  •  •  •  • 

Mills,  John  A ••  •  •• 

Milmine,  John •  •  • 

Moore,   Hines 

Mnmby,  John 

Pangburn,  Emory 

Paterson,  James* • 

Pickering,  John  L 

Price,  John 

Rapp,  John  Fentou 

Reed,  George 

Risiley,  (ircorgc   

Risley,  Jerome •  •  • 

Shotwell,  John  • •  •  • . 

Smikins,  Myron  • •  •  • 

Smart,  Franklin «  •  • 

Smith,  James  Oliver 

Soiithwick,  John  T..««.    • 

Spicer,  Allen  W 

Swayslund,  Frederick  •  • . . 

Sweetman,  Joseph 

Taber,  Samuel  Allen  • . .  • . 
Taber,  John  Henry  ...... 


Utica, 

New-Scotland,  •  •  • . 
Mount-Morris, ...  • 

Whitehall. 

New-York, 

Elmira,  •  • 

iFabius,  •••• 

I  Brook- Haven,  •••. 
.Columbia,  «•••••• 

jjava, I..  • 

tJava, 

New-Pahz, 

(veorgetown,  •  • . .  • 
Kiga,  •«.......•• 

New-York, 

do 
Richland,  .•••  .••• 

New- York, • 

|SonilieHSl,  ••••••• 

New- York, 

j  Roxburv, 

'New- York, 

ISouthampton,  •  •  • . 

'l^  Roy, 

Florida, 

Preston,  •  ••••  ••• . 

Brooklyn,  ••••  •••  • 

jCooperslown,   .... 

Quebec, 

iChateaugay,  •  ..•• 

I  Washington, 

I  New- York 

Sodns, 

Hamilton,  ••••••• 

do  

New- York, 

Chemung,  ••••••• 

Flushing, 

Minden, 

Albany,  . ..••  .•«• 

Hoosick, 

New-York, 

Cortlandville, 

Scipio, • .... 

Sandlake, 


Oneida. 

Albany. 

Livingston. 

Washington. 

New-York. 

Chemung. 

Onondaga. 

Suffolk. 

South  Carolina. 

Wyoming. 

do 
Ulster. 
Madison. 
Monroe. 
New-York. 

do 
Oswego. 
New-York. 
Putnam. 
New-York. 
New- Jersey. 
New-York. 
Suffolk. 
Genesee. 
Montgomery. 
Chenango. 
Kings. 
Oisego. 

Lower  Canada. 
Franklin, 
Dutchess. 
New-York. 
Wayne. 
Madison. 

do 
New-York. 
Chemung. 
Queens. 
Montgomery. 
Albany. 
Rensselaer. 
New-York. 
Cortland. 
Cayuga. 
Rensselaer. 
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fHWttS* 


>  •  •  •  •  • 


Thomae,  Clark 

Tim,  James  ••••••< 

Townsend,  Jonathan 

Van  Bensclioten,  Lawrence*  • 
Vanderbeck,  JoIhi  Edward  *.  • 

Van  Ryper,  John 

Van  Scoy,  George 

Wait,  Selah 

Webster,  John  S 

Weeks,  William  Henry-*  .•.. 
Wilkins,  fi.  Denton  *>• 


Bloomville,  ^*  •••. 
Brook  haven,  ••••. 
Mount-Morris,  •  •  •  ^ 

New- York,  • 

.  do  , 

Paterson, 

Greenville, 

Preston 

New- York, 

Yorktown,  «•«••«, 
Brooklyn, 


BSfl 


Counitf. 


Arnold,  Fanny  •  • . 
Bunks,  Emeline  •  < 
Sunks,  Susan  •  •  • . 
Bracy,  Mary  Ann  . 

Bregg,  Olive 

Brock,  Lavina  ... 
Bronson,  Sally  ••« 
Broqua,  Pauline  •  < 
Brown, 


FEMALES. 

Tyrone,  . . . 
Walton,  .•• 
do  ... 
New-Haven 
Cohocton,  . 

Danby 

Wolcott,  .. 
New-York, 


Caroline  •  •  * .  • ^alina 


•  •    •  •  • 


Bucklen,  Martha 

Budd,  Elizabeth  R.. 

Wesi^Winfield,  •.. 

New- York 

Wyoming, 

New- York,  ..••.. 
Putter,  •  •  •  •  • 

/^nnnpr    Catharinfi  •*.••  .*•• 

Covert.  Phebe  •>••  ••••  •■•• 

Craft,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Crawford    H.oselta  ••.•••••• 

Mount-Pleasant,  •• 
Mooers,  «•••••••• 

Disbrow,  Elizabeth  H..  •    ... 
Drake.  Maria  Reed  ••••  .••• 

South-Brunswick,  . 
Hone •  •••• 

Ed^ett.  Susan   • •  ..•• 

Greenville 

New-York, 

Lawrence, 

New-Baltimore,... 

New- York, 

Lyme,  .. .«..  •«•• 

Pearon     Eleanor ••  •••■ 

Pinrh    Rosalia  .•••  •>••  » •  m^ 

Garrett,  Caiharine  Ann 

Gilhooley,  Caiharine 

Giiill    Sarah  «•  «..•  ••••  ■•«-■ 

Tf lorpa    Wftallhv   ■•....  •••. 

Danby,..  ..»....• 

Oyster-Bay,* 

Granville,  «.••.•• 

Hegeman,  Mary  E 

Hills    Betaev 

Hills    Emilv  A 

Fabius, 

do 

HilU    Tpmsha  A     

Hoffman,  Julia  Ann 

Holdstock,  Sarah  Ann 

HniiBtnn    Ellen  ....  ..••  •••• 

Lansingburgh,  • .  •  • 

Schenectady, 

New-York, 

do             

6 

Hughes,  Elizabeth 

r Assembly,  No.  74.] 

Delaware. 

Suffolk. 

Livingston. 

New-York. 

do 
New-Jersey. 
Greene. 
Chenango. 
New-York. 
Westchester. 
Kings. 


Steuben. 
Delaware. 

do 
Otsego. 
Steuben. 
Tompkins. 
Wayne. 
New-York. 
Onondaga. 
Herkimer. 
New-York. 
Putnam,  III. 
New-York. 
Yates. 

Westchester. 
Clinton. 
New-Jersey. 
Warren,  N.  J. 
Greene. . 
New- York. 
Otsego. 
Albany. 
New-York. 
Jefferson. 
Tompkins. 
Queens. 
Washington. 
Onondaga. 

do 
Rensselaer. 
Schenectady. 
New-York. 

do 
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Donations  and  Subscriptions. 

From  Israel  Russell,  life-membership, ^0  00 

The  editors  of  the  New -York  American,  their  paper, 10  00 

do        do      Commercial  Advertiser,        do        10  00 

do        do       Churchman,                            do        3  00 

do        do       Christian  Advocate,                do        3  00 

do        do      N.  Y.  Evangelist,                  do        2  50 

do        do       Baptist  Advocate,                   do        2  50 

do        do       Christian  Intelligencer,          do        2  50 

do        do      Episcopal  Recorder,  Phil,      do        2  00 

do        do       Sentinel  of  Freedom,  Newark,  their  paper,  2  00 

do        do       Canjoharie  Radii,                             do  2  00 


$69  50 


Rev.  E.  C.  Bridgman,  D.  D.  Chinese  Chrestomathy- 

do  .    do  New-Testament. 

Rev.  D.  Wells,  The  Foreign  Missionary  Chronicle. 
Mr.  John  Gebhard,  jr.  fossils  and  minerals.^ 
Mr.  George  GiJl,  Scripture  History,  2  vols. 
Mr.  John  S.  Taylor,  Gaussen  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

do  "Principalitiea  and  Powers  in  Heavenly  Pla- 

ces/' by  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 


{  No.  3.  ) 

SPECIMENS 

Of  uncorrected  original  compositions  of  Pupils  in  the  New« 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb 

By  o  lad  \S  years  of  age,  under  instruction  1  year  and  4  months. 

Story  of  Mice. 
The  mice  eat  some  cheese,  and  the  cat  watches  some  mice.  The 
attentive  cat  does  not  wander  about,  and  the  xA\c6  play  on  the  shelf. 
The  cat  tries  to  catch  some  mice  on  the  shelf  and  eat  them,  and  the 
cat  always  watches  the  mice  in  the  holes,  and  the  mice  are  peeping  out 
of  the  holbs.  The  Cat  hears  the  noise  of  the  mice  in  the  holes,  and 
the  cat  catches  the  mice  and  the  cat  eats  them.  The  mice  stay  long 
in  the  holes,  and  the  cat  hangs  upon  the  wall,  and  the  mice  are  happy 
to  see  the  dead  cat,  and  the  cat  jumps  to  catch  many  mice,     A  iQW 
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mice  ran  away  in  the  bolet^  bul  many  mice  die.  the  cat  gives  some 
mice  to  her  kittens  who  eat  them.  The  parents  sleep  on  the  bed  while 
the  mice  bite  their  hair,  and  the  cat  sleeps  near  the  parents,  but  the 
cat  hears  the  noise  of  the  mice  on  the  bed.  The  cat  catches  a  few 
mice  on  tlie  bed.  and  the  mice  sleep  in  the  holes  one  day.  'J'he  cat 
watches  the  kittens.  Bat  the  man  strikes  some  mice  on  the  ffoor.  and 
the  cat  eats  them,  The  mice  frequently  eat  some  cheese  on  the  shelL 
The  good  boy  often  shoots  son>e  mice  with  his  bow  and  arrow. 

S.  W. 

By  a  lad  14  years  ef  age^  und$r  instruction  two  years. 
Notice  op  Thanksoiting. 

We  had  no  school  on  Thursday  Dec.  8th.  for  it  was  a  Thanksgiving 
day.  We  did  not  study  and  attend  to  any  books,  but  we  were  very 
comfortable  on  this  Thanksgiving  day.  I  have  seen  it  was  a  rainy 
day.  The  pupils  were  displeased  to  see  the  rain.  They  liked  to  study 
and  read  the  Holy  Bible  in  the  morning.  I  liked  to  talk  with  some  of 
the  dear  pupils  and  I  was  very  much  interested. 

At  1 1  o'clock  Mr.  Peet  called  the  pupils  to  walk  in  order  to  enter 
into  the  chapel  where  they  sat  on  the  benches  in  the  forenoon.  They 
were  quite  glad  to  see  Mr.  Peet  teach  and  eiplain  about  Christ  and 
thanksgiving.  They  were  pleased  to  attend  a  Ions  time  about  the  God 
in  heaven.  They  then  proceeded  in  order  out  of  it  and  entered  into 
the  sitting  room,  and  sat  still  till  two  o'clock.  They  reposed  to  talk 
with  their  dear  friends,  I  was  pleased  to  talk  with  them  about  a  story. 

Mr.  Peet  was  ouite  polite  and  hospitable.     He  invited  the  young 

Sntlemen  and  ladies  who  were  formerly  in  the  Institution.  So  the 
-mer  pupils  came  in  it  again  in  the  forenoon.  Mr.  Peet  called  the 
former  and  present  pupils  to  walk  in  order  to  enter  into  the  dining 
room,  where  they  liked  to  eat  some  geese,  turkeys,  &c.  enough.  I 
loved  to  eat  some  things.  Afterwards  Mr.  Peet  stood  to  give  thanks 
to  Christ,  and  saki  Amen.  They  arose  to  go  and  enter  into  the  silting 
room  again.  Some  of  them  were  pleased  to  play  upon  the  ice  in  the 
afternoon.  Most  of  the  young  pupils  played  with  a  variety  of  sport» 
till  evening.  The  pupils  then  walked  into  the  dining  room  for  supper. 
Theyiliked  to  eat  the  bread  and  tea,  but  I  did  not  eat  and  drink  any. 

In  the  evening  they  were  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  tricks  of 
magic  by  Mr.  A.  Carlin  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  man.  All  the  pupils  laughed 
to  see  him  a  long  time  for  he  was  funny.  At  9  o'clock  all  the  pupils 
separated  and  I  went  into  the  dormitory  to  sleep.  J.T.  S. 

By  a  girl  17  years  of  age,  under  instruction  three  years. 

A  Story  of  a  Girl, 

Many  years  ago,  there  was  a  girl  living  in  the  city  of  tNew-York, 
and  her  name  was  Mary.  Her  parents  weie  very  pious  and  good. 
Her  mother  took  good  care  of  her.  The  girl  felt  very  thankful  to  her 
for  her  kindness,  and  her  dear  mother  was  very  much  pleased  to  see 
her.    She  often  spoke  to  her  about  good  religion.     The  girl  said  to  her. 
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'*  I  am  happy  to  hear  my  dear  mother  speaking  aboat  it.**  Her  mother 
asked  her,  '*  Why  are  you  fond  of  hearing  it  ?"  The  girl  answered, 
'*  I  am  interested  to  hear  extremely  the  sweet  eloquence  of  my  dear 
mother."  The  girl  said  that  she  wished  to  go  to  school.  Her  mother 
said  that  she  was  willing  to  permit  her  to  ao  there,  for  she  was  a  good 
girl.  The  girl  was  glad,  and  thanked  her  for  letting  her  go  there.  She 
sent  her  to  the  school  whioh  had  ugly  sides  of  a  house,  but  she  entered 
it  to  see  a  pretty  room  and  was  highly  pleased  to  learn.  When  the 
school  was  dismissed,  she  came  home  and  saw  her  dear  mother  who 
sat  down  near  the  stove  and  she  read  the  Bible  and  the  girl  ran  up 
suddenly  and  embraced  her  mother  and  kissed  her.  Her  dear  mother 
was  frightened  and  fainted  and  fell  down  on  the  floor,  immediately 
the  girl  went  out  and  ran  to  her  friends  and  said  that  her  mother  had 
fainted  at  home  now.  and  they  came  to  help  her  mother  and  they  lifted 
her  up  and  laid  her  on  the  bed.  They  told  the  girl,  that  she  should 
bring  a  basin  of  water,  and  so  she  carried  it  to  them  and  held  it.  They 
threw  the  cold  water  upon  her  dear  mother's  face  and  she  revived  and 
became  well  for  a  long  time.  When  her  father  came  home,  she  went 
to  him  and  said  that  her  poor  mother  just  fainted  and  he  was  sorry. 
He  told  her  that  she  would  get  well  the  next  day  which  was  Wcdnes- 
day.  Her  parents  always  sent  hor  to  the  school  very  often.  One  day 
she  went  to  the  school  and  her  teacher  taught  her  how  to  learn  but  she 
understood  all  her  lessons  and  he  was  very  much  surprized  at  her  who 
improved  fast,  and  ho  was  very  much  pleaded  with  her.  He  gave  a 
beautiful  porifolieo  to  her.  She  said  *'  For  what  did  you  give  this  port- 
folio to  me  ?"  He  answered,  "  You  are  a  good  girl  ?"  Oh  she  felt 
thankful  to  him  for  his  kindness  and  she  said  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
portfolieo.  She  went  home  with  it  and  showed  it  to  her  parents.  They 
said  that  it  was  a  beautiful  portfolieo  and  they  asked  her  *'  Who  gave  it 
to  you  r  She#nswered  them,  "  My  dear  teacher  gave  it  to  me  "  Her 
mother  told  her  that  she  should  not  give  this  portfolieo  to  any  body  be- 
cause her  teacher  rewarded  her  for  improving  fast«  and  she  put  the  port- 
folio into  her  trunk.  She  was  growing  fast  and  good,  until  a  gentleman 
married  her  and  they  were  good  and  at  last  they  died.  £.  S. 

By  a  girl  1 6  years  of  age^  under  instruction  four  years 
A  Visit  to  the  Citt. 
On  Saturday  the  twenty-first  all  the  members  of  the  Institution 
started  for  three  places  of  amusement  at  half  past  two  o'clock.  At  first 
we  went  to  the  Apollo  Gallery  to  see  (he  Crucifixion  of  Christ  which  the 
tminter  was  engaged  in  painting  seven  months.  This  picture  was  very 
large  and  it  looked  very  natural  We  viewed  several  other  pictures 
besides  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ.  Having  viewed  them,  we  walked 
in  procession  to  the  City  Hall  to  see  the  Planetarium  which  was  very 
grand.  A  manager  pointed  the  planets  out,  which  moved  around  the 
sun  that  Mr.  Peet  who  is  our  principal,  might  tell  us  what  thing  he 
just  pointed  out  by  means  of  a  long  rod.  We  left  and  went  to  witness 
the  Trial  of  Christ.  We  admired  it  very  much.  The  figures  were  all 
made  of  wax.    Mrs.  Pelby  of  Boston  made  them  all  herself  in  four 
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{ears.  Before  reaching  the  place,  I  thought  that  they  were  aliye,  but 
800(1  found  I  was  mistaken.  They  indeed  looked  as  if  they  were 
living.  Jesus  Christ  sat  with  fetters  wearing  a  purple  robe  and  his 
head  bleeding  with  a  crown  of  thorns  as  the  Bible  says  and  he  cast 
his  eyes  down  with  meekness  and  patience.  How  humble,  and  sweet, 
and  beauiiful  he  was.  Pilate  sat  on  a  raised  pedestal  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  prisoner  and  the  high  priest  stood  on  another  pedestal  on  the 
left.  There  were  twenty-three  figures  in  statuary.  The  messenger 
knelt  in  tlie  presence  of  ril.ite,  holding  a  message  which  says  that  his 
wife  dreamed  respecting  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  so  tliat  she  felt  very 
uneasy,  and  told  him  **  she  wanted  him  to  save  the  prisoner  from  the 
crucifixion."  Some  priests  of  Israel,  and  some  others  of  Rome,  and 
several  soldiers  were  about  the  prisoner.  I  need  not  particularize  be- 
cause you  arc  going  to  witness  the  Trial  of  Christ.  We  were  not  able 
to  ent.T  another  room  in  which  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  sat  at  the 
table  for  the  last  supper,  for  it  was  noi  large  enough  for  us  all  to  be 
admitted.  We  went  there  by  turns.  We  returned  to  the  Ins.  about 
five  o'clock.  '  A.  M.  W, 

By  a  girl  15  years  of  age  under  instruction  four  years, 
A  Dialogue  detwebn  a  Horsb  and  a  Goose. 

One  day,  a  horse  after  eating  the  grass,  and,  being  too  hot^  vent 
\inder  a  shady  tree,  which  was  near  the  brook,  to  cool  himself  He 
stood  there  waving  his  tail  to  keep  the  flies  fronri  him.  In  a  few  minutes, 
a  goose  come,  and  bowed  to  the  horse,  and  said  to  him,  *'  How  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Horse  ?" 

The  horse  answered,  I  am  very  well  I  ihank  you,  are  you  and  your 
children  wdl  ?  Come  under  the  shady  iree,  out  of  llie  sun  for  it  is 
very  hot.  ^ 

The  goose  thanked  ihe  horse  and  went  under  the  tree.  The  horse 
fleeing  that  the  ffoose  was  tired,  begged  her  to  sit  down.  So  they  both 
sat  down  and  talked  as  follows  : 

Mrs.  Goose,  said  the  horse,  I  wish  that  I  was  a  great  way  off  froni 
my  master.  Very  often  have  I  helped  my  master  in  drawing  heavy 
loads,  and  carrying  people  on  my  back.  Often  did  my  master  shut  me 
up  in  the  stable,  while  other  horses  trot  about  in  the  field,  and  look  so 
happy.  I  confess  that  I  often  wish  to  go  out  of  the  stable  and  play  in 
the  field  and  eat  fresh  grass.  I  confess  that  I  sometimes  kick  my  mas- 
ter, when  I  am  angry.  My  master  often  whips  me  when  T  am  bad.  I 
am  sure  that  my  master  is  very  cruel.  O  how  I  wish  that  I  was  a  great 
way  off  from  my  master,  that  I  might  not  draw  heavy  loads  and  carry 
people  on  my  poor  back  ! 

The  goose  after  hearing  the  horse,  said  "  You  are  very  ungrateful 
to  your  master.  You  said  that  you  do  not  like  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
stable,  if  you  have  no  stable  in  the  winter,  how  can  you  be  kept  from 
the  cold  ?  You  said  that  you  are  sure  your  master  is  cruel.  He  is  not 
cruel,  he  is  indeed  very  kind  to  you.  t)uringthe  winter,  he  shuts  you 
up  in  the  stable,  to  keep  you  from  the  cold,  and  gives  you  hay,  and 
oats  to  eat.     If  you  wish  that  you  were  a  great  way  off  from  your 
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master,  I  am  sure,  ihal  you  will  be  sorry  and  wish  lo  return  again. 
In  the  winter,  when  there  is  no  grass,  you  will  die  for  want  of  food,  if 
you  have  no  master  to  take  care  of  you  and  to  feed  you.  You  said 
that  your  master  often  whips  you.  1  know  that  he  does.  But  if  you 
are  obedient  and  good  and  do  as  your  master  wishes  you  to  do,  he  will 
not  whip  you. 

Now  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say  about  myself.  I  am  in  more 
dangers  than  you  are.  I  often  see  little  boys  and  girls  throw  stones  at 
my  children  and  sometimes  break  their  legs.  Very  often  docs  my 
master  take  my  eggs  away  from  me.  When  I  go  into  my  master^ 
garden,  the  dog  always  barks  at  mc  and  frightens  me.  Sometimes  the 
foxes  and  hogs  steal  my  children,  and  run  away  with  them,  and  eat 
them  up  and  make  me  very  unhappy.  I  confess  that  I  sometimes  hear 
my  master  talk  with  his  wife,  about  making  me  fat,  that  he  might  kill 
me  for  their  dinner.  You  sec,  Mr.  Horse,  that  I  am  more  injured  than 
you  are.  But  I  will  not  say  that  my  master  is  cruel.  Whenever  any 
of  the  little  boys  and  girls  throw  stones  at  my  children,  I  will  not  be 
revengeful,  but  be  patient  and  kind. 

The  horse  after  he  had  heard  the  goose,  thanked  her  for  her  kind 
advice,,  and  said  that  he  would  try  to  be  obedient  to  his  master,  and  not 
to  speak  evil  about  him  any  more.     So  they  both  departed. 

In  a  few  weeks  after,  the  liorse  met  the  same  goose  and  was  very 
glad  lo  see  her  again.  1  thank  you  very  much,  said  the  horse,  for  your 
good  advice.  You  was  right  about  telling  me  that  if  I  was  obedient 
to  my  master,  he  would  not  whip  me.  I  have  tried  to  do  as  he  wished 
me  to  do,  and  he  has  not  whipped  me,  since  I  met  you  at  the  brook. 

V.  B. 

By  a  lad  18  years  of  age,  under  instruction  Jive  years. 
An  account  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  remarkable  as  a  statesman  and  phiioso- 

i)her.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  Massacliuetts  January  I7th  1706.  His 
ather  was  engaged  in  soap  and  candle  making  and  he  was  humble  and 
had  17  children.  Franklin  went  to  a  grammar  school  when  he  was 
eight  years  old  but  his  father  could  not  pay  for  his  tuition.  When 
Franklin  left  the  grammar  school,  he  was  engaged  to  work  with  his 
father  but  he  was  displeased  with  !iis  b..^ines8.  He  went  to  his  older 
brother  and  was  pleased  to  be  an  appreiii; » i  to  him.  He  was  very  fond 
of  reading  his  books  ^nd  himself  wrote  compositions  secretly  for  the 
newspaper  and  then  put  them  in  his  brother's  box.  The  next  morning 
his  brother  found  them  and  printed  them  on  the  nev^spaper  and  when 
he  published  them  to  the  people  so  that  they  might  read  them,  they 
were  astonished  at  them  and  did  not  know  who  wrote  them.  In  the 
evening  Franklin  wrote  the  compositions  again  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting them  in  the  box  but  his  brother  found  Franklin  out.  His  brother 
said  to  Franklin  *'  you  intend  lo  be  remarkable  for  your  wisdom  "  for 
he  was  jealous  of  him.  Franklin  said  to  his  brother,  "  I  am  fond  of 
writing  the  compositions  because  I  wish  to  be  wise  myself."  But  bis 
brother  treated  him  unkindly  and  Franklin  was  displeased  with  the  dis- 
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agreement  of  bis  brother  and  went  to  New  York.  Then,  Franklin 
•earched  for  busineaa  as  a  printer  but  could  not  find  employment.  A&er 
this,  Franklin  left  the  city  and  he  walked  a  few  days  to  Philadelphia 
and  he  carried  a  few  shirts  and  stockings  into  his  pocket.  He  bad  but 
one  dollar  and  went  to  the  baker's  shop  and  bought  bread  for  one  shit 
ling.  He  then  took  the  bread  under  bis  arm  and  while  he  was  walking 
through  the  street  he  broke  the  bread  and  ate  it.  The.  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  heard  of  Franklin  who  went  to  Philadelphia  and  he  seemed 
to  be  smart.  The  Governor  gave  him  some  letters  and  told  him  it  was 
best  to  go  to  England.  So  Franklin  went  to  England  in  the  year  1725 
and  gave  some  gentlemen  letters  so  that  they  should  read  them  but  they 
did  not  help  him  and  Franklin  failed  to  accompli&h  his  intent.  Franklin 
went  to  London  and  was  engaged  in  priming  and  published  the  news^ 

Capers.     When  he  saw  some  drunkards  drinking  rum  and  staggering, 
e  advisjcd  them  to  avoid  the  habit  of  drinking  rum  &c  for  water  was 
better  to  Ijve  with  health  than  all  liquors.     Some  men  abandoned  tiie 
habit  of  drinking  rum  &c  and  found  Franklin  as  a  friend.    Franklin 
continued  there  two  years  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  became  a 
clerk  when  he  was  21  years  old  but  he  did  not  continue  to  be  a  clerk. 
He  published  again  the  newspa^rs  and  himself  wrote  the  almanac 
every  year.     He  invented  the  lighining  rod  by  means  of  a  kfte.    In 
1757  Franklin  was  sent  again  to  England  and  was  engaged  as  an  agent 
from  Pennsylvania.     He  returned  -again  to  Philadelphia  and  was  en- 
gaged in  his  business.     Franklin  was  sent  again  to  England  in  1764 
when  some  Lords  saw  Franklin  and  honored  him  because  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  wisdom.     But  ihe  Parliament  and  king  of  England 
put  the  lax  upon  the  Americans  and  Franklin  spoke  to  the  Parliament 
about  the  tax  for  it  was  not  right  1o  tax  the  Americans.     The  Lords 
were  astonished  at  his  speech  but  tempted  Franklin  to  leave  the  Ame- 
ricans and  to  love  the  king  but  Franklin  refused  to  form  the  king  a 
friendship  and  loved  the  Americans  strongly.     They  could  not  tempt 
him,  but  another  said,  ''I  will  contrive  to  catch  hitn  to  be  confined/' 
but  Franklin  heard  of  it  and  left  them  and  returned  to  America.    Frank- 
lin assisted  Congress  in  wrriling  the  declaration  of  Independence  when 
the  war  was  carried  on  between  America  and  England.    The  Congress 
-  appointed  Franklin  as  an  ambassador  and  sent  him  to  France  in  1776 
to  ask  the  king  the  aid  of  the  French  for  America.     So  Franklin  wore 
his  plain  clothes  and  coarse  stockings  but  the  Lords  generally  dressed 
in  fashion.     Franklin  asked  a  gentleman  if  he  might  enter  the  palace 
in  a  plain  dress  and  talk  with  the  king.    The  gentleman  asked  the  king 
that  Franklin  might  talk  with  him  and  the  king  said  to  him  *'  let  Frank- 
lin come."     So  while  Franklin  was  going  to  the  king,  many  dandies 
laughed  at  him  because  he  dressed  in  a  plain  manner  but  they  were 
interested  in  listening  to  him  who  wisely  talked  with  the  kini^r.    Frank- 
lin continued  there  nine  years  and  came  to  Philedelphia  and  lived  in  it 
until  he  died  April  17th  1790  when  he  was  eighty  four  years  old. 
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By  a  young  lady  18  years  of  age^  under  inetruction  six  if  ears. 

Jacob. 

Jacob,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,*  was  a  twin  brother  to  Esau. 
He  was  younger  than  Esau.  He  was  of  a  meek  and  peaceable  dispo- 
sition, and  fond  of  home.  But  Esau  was  a  hairy  man  and  fond  of  hunt- 
ing wild  animals,  and  often  gratified  his  father  Isaac  with  savoury  meat. 
He  was  the  favorite  of  Isaac,  but  Jacob,  the  favorite  of  his  mother. 
When  Esau,  one  day,  was  fatigued  from  the  pursuit  of  wild  animals, 
h6  asked  Jacob  to  give  him  some  pottage.  Jacob  said,  he  would,  if 
Esau  would  sell  his  birthright  to  him  in  exchange  for  some  pottage. 

Isaac's  eyes  became  so  dim  that  he  could  not  distinguish  between 
them  by  their  appearance.  One  day  after  this,  he,  knowing  that  his 
departure  from  the  world  was  at  hand,  requested  Esau  to  go  out  to  get 
some  venison  for  him  before  he  died,  so  that  he  might  bless  Esau.  8o 
Esau  went  to  do  what  his  aged  father  wanted.  Rebekah,  overhearing 
what  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  requested  Jacob  to  hasten  to  bring  her  two 
kid^  from  his  field.  He  did  so,  and  put  skins  o(  kids  on  his  bands  and 
neck  lest  his  father  would  feel  him.  When  the  meat  was  well  cooked, 
he  brought  it  to  Isaac.  Isaac  received  it  and  blessed  him.  Shortly 
after  this,  Esau  returned  from  the'  chase  and  brought  some  venison  to 
his  father,  hoping  that  he  would  receive  the  blessing  from  him.  But, 
alas,  the  lively  hope,  which  this  miserable  man  cultivated,  was  turned 
into  despair !  Because  Jacob  had  first  taken  the  blessing  before  Esau 
came  home.  Rebekah,  stealing  the  words  of  Esau  in  which  he  said 
that  when  his  father^  funeral  was  over,  he  would  kill  Jacob,  persuaded 
Isaac  to  send  Jacob  to  Haran  where  her  brother  Laban  resided.  After 
being  again  blessed  by  Isaac,  he  set  off  on  his  journey  into  Haran  till 
the  sun  set  down,  and  found  no  house  to  lodge  in.  Therefore  he  put 
a  stone  which  served  as  a  pillow  to  lay  his  head  on,  and  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep.  When  the  mornidg  came,  he  awoke  from  his  sleep  and, 
with  a  heart  filled  with  reverence,  assured  that  God  had  been  with  him 
in  the  night,  he  called  the  stone  Bethel.  Then  he  continued  his  jour- 
ney and  at  last  reached  the  house  of  Labab  where  he  was  kindly  wel- 
comed. There  he  lived  with  his  uncle  twenty  years.  God  called  Ja- 
cob to  reiurn  to  his  own  country  with  his  wives,  and  children,  and  a 
great  many  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  As  they  were  returning,  Jacob 
was  told  that  Esau,  accompanied  by  four  hundred  men,  was  on  his  way 
to  meet  him.  He  was  so  distressed  for  fear  that  Esau  would  pursue 
after  him  and  treat  him  severely  that  he  fled  to  seek  for  help  from  above, 
for  God  promised  him  at  Bethel  that  he  would  be.  a  very  present  helper 
to  him,  when  in  time  of  trouble.  He  also  wrestled  with  an  angel  of 
God  at  Peniel  where  he  was  called  Israel.  He  did  it  till  the  day 
dawned,  he  got  victory  over  him.  This  shows  that  Jacob,  by  faith, 
was  not  discourged  till  his  prayer  was  answered.  It  teaches  us  that 
we  should  continue  to  pray  till  we  put  our  foot  on  the  heavenly  shore. 
Jacob  thought  that  Esau  wtsld  come  to  meet  him  as  an  enemy,  but 
when  Esau  saw  his  brother  after  a  long  separation  from  each  other,  he 
ran  to  embrace  him  and  both  wept  for  joy.  What  a  liappy  meeting  be- 
tween them ! 
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J«eob  had  twelve  ■ont,  one  of  whom  be  most  lo? ed  was  Joseph 
Joseph,  the  eleventh  son,  one  nighi  dreamed  a  dream  in  which  he  saw 
his  sheaf  stand  while  other  shears  of  all  his  brothers  fell  down  to  wor- 
ship his  sheaf.  In  another  case,  he  said  to  his  father  in  the  presence 
of  all  his  brothers  that  he  saw,  in  his  dream,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
eleven  stars  which  made  a  bow  to  him.  On  hearing  this,  his  brothers 
hated  him  more  than  ever^  for  they  were  moved  with  envy  against  him. 
One  day  Jacob  sent  him  lo  see  whether  his  sons  were  well  and  in  need 
of  any  things.  While  he  was  coming  towards  them,  they,  moved  with 
envy  and  hatred,  came  together  to  consult  what  should  be  done  to  him. 
After  having  agreed  with  each  other,  they  seized  him  and  put  him  into 
'  an  empty  pit.  Then  when  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread,  they  saw  a  com- 
pany of  Ishmaelites  passing  by,  they  called  them,  and  sold  their  inno- 
cent brother  to  them;  The  merchant-men  brought  him  into  Egypt  ae 
a  slave.  The  brothers  of  Joseph  conceived  a  plan  of  deceiving  their 
father  by  killing  a  kid  and  dipping  Joseph's  coat  in  its  blood.  Bad  ti* 
dings  caused  Jacob  to  mourn  over  his  son  for  many  days. 

Partiality  is  often  the  source  of  jealousy,  bereavement  and  calamity. 
This  should  be  a  warning  to  parents  to  treat  their  children  in  kind  equa* 
lity,  lest  they  should  fall  into  many  troubles.  Joseph,  being  under  the 
service  of  Fotiphar,  was  indeed  alone  without  his  earthly  friends,  but 
he  was  not  alone  for  God,  a  friend  closer  to  his  friends  who  trust  in  him 
than  a  man  to  his  brother,  was  with  him  and  kept  him  from  all  bis 
afflictions  and  temptations,  and  gave  him  favor  and  wisdom  in  the  sight 
of  Pharoah.  Pharoah  was  much  pleased  with  Joseph,  and  appointed 
him  to  be  a  governor  of  all  the  land  of  Eapyt.  Joseph  commanded 
the  people  to  make  stores  to  fill  them  with  grain  against  a  great  famine 
of  seven  years.  The  famine  was  greatly  and  dreadfully  spread  over 
Egypt  and  Canaan.  Jacob  found  that  food  was  almost  gone,  therefore 
he  sent  his  ten  sons  to  buy  com  in  Egpyt,  for  he  heard  that  there  was 
com  enough/  They  went  into  Egypt  and  were  distressed  with  the 
rough  words  of  Joseph,  yet  he,  in  his  heart,  loved  them.  They  re- 
turned home,  and  at  the  second  time,  when  Joseph  saw  his  own  bro- 
thers, he  could  not  refrain  from  weeping,  and  turned  into  his  chamber 
to  weep  and  washed  his  face  and  soon  presented  himself  before  his 
brothers.  Joseph's  heart  was  so  overflowing  with  tears,  for  his  dear 
brothers  did  not  know  him.  At  last  he  sent  all  men  in  his  room  away 
and  made  himself  known  to  his  brothers.  Then  he  commanded  his 
table  to  be  ready  and  arranged  his  brothers  around  his  table  according 
to  their  ages.  After  this,  he  commanded  chariots  to  be  ready  and  food 
to  be  given  to  them  in  order  to  bring  his  father  and  relatives  back  to 
him.  So  they  went  home  and  said  to  Jacob  that  Joseph  was  as  yet 
living  and  wanted  to  have  them  come  and  live  with  him  during  the  se- 
Tere  famine.  On  hearing  this,  Jacob  scarcely  believed,  yet  he  went 
down  with  all  his  friends  in  chariots  into  Egypt.  Joseph  also  in  his 
chariot  went  to  Goshen  where  he  ran  ^  meet  his  aged  father  and 
fell  on  bis  neck  and  kissed  him  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  both  wept 
much.  Jacob  lived  in  Goshen  seventeen  years.  Previous  to  his  death, 
he  blessed  two  sons  of  Joseph  and  also  all  his  sons.  When  he  died, 
Joseph  ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed  and  after  thatj  carried  to 
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Sychem  according  to  his  desire,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  his  frieodi 
who  mourned  over  him  and  consigned  his  body  into  the  sepulchre 
which  Abrahaoi  bought  for  his  deceased  friends.  Jr.  A. 

By  a  young  lady  25  years  of  age^  under  instmction  six  years. 
New- Year's  Day. 

I  anticipated  much  pleasure  in  spending  th^ 'New-Year's  day  with 
the  pupils  till  the  morning  arrived  ;  we  got  up  early  with  light  nearts 
and  after  having  congratulated  each  other  on  this  interesting  occasion ; 
four  girls  hastened  to  the  dining-room  to  place  some  notes  under  the 
plates  of  their  attached  friends^  after  this,  they  took  their  seats,  ready 
to  wish  every  body  a  happy  New-Year  by  clapping  hands.  I  unezr 
pectedlv  received  an  invitation  from  our  matron  Mrs.  S.  to  spend  the 
day  at  her  friend's  house  with  Miss  L.  After  having  dressed,  we  went 
into  our  sitting-room  in  which  a  centre  table  was  covered  with  nice  re- 
freshments and  flowers,  by  which  two  pretty  girls  stood  in  white  attire, 
their  heads  adorned  with  very  pretty  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers,  tied 
with  white  satin  ribbons,  holding  each  a  little  basket  which  contained 
several  small  presents  with  some  geraniums  to  be  given  to  all  our 
teachers  that  were  at  home.  Afterwards,  the  girls  were*  requested  to 
sit  in  readiness  to  receive  calls,  the  teachers  came  in,  walked  around, 
bowing  to  us  and  wishing  us  all  a  happy  New- Year  and  presently  the 
two  lovely  angels  distributed  these  notes  to  them  in  a  graceful  manner. 
By  turns,  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys  came  in  the  like  manner,  they  took 
some  refreshments  and  retired. 

Unfortunately,  the  weather  was  not  very  favorable  as  it  snowed 
some  so  that  some  of  us  who  intended  to  go  to  the  city,  waited  for 
some  time  till  the  storm  was  over,  we  took  a  car  going  as  far  as  27th 
street,  then  quitted  the  car,  and  took  a  large  sleigh  which  was  very 
much  crowded,  and  Mrs.  S.  Miss  L.  and  I  left  the  sleigh  at  Broome 
street,  bidding  our  friends,  yet  in  it,  good  bye. 

We  saw  a  man  wearing  a  buflalo  skin  made  like  an  overcoat  on  our 
way,  which  looked  funny.  We  reached  Mrs.  S's  friend's  house  where 
we  were,  I  found,  received  with  a  cordial  welcome  and  she  introduced 
to  me  as  her  particular  friends.  I  found  them  agreeable  people. 
Through  the  day,  while  I  was  there,  they  had  about  40  calls,  most  of 
them,  Germans.  Imong  the  calls  were  the  principal  of  this  Insiilu- 
tion,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  two  of  our  teachers  and  several 
deaf  and  dumb.  *•  Happy  New-Year"  was  constantly  spoken.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  a  gentleman,  a  cousin  of  Miss  M.  kindly  gave 
Miss  L.  and  me  a  sleigh  ride  which  was  very  delightful.  We  went 
down  to  the  Park,  then  returned  to  Bayard  street  where  I  saw  two  of 
my  classmates  standing  near  the  window,  immediately  wishing  them  a 
Happy  New-Year  by  signs.  Then  we  returned  to  the  above  mentioned 
house  and  found  several  more  calls.  At  five  o'clock  we  were  called  to 
leave  their  hospitable  roof,  we  look  a  sleigh  which  runs  between  the 
city  and  Harlem  and  slopped  at  60th  street.  Mr.  H.  who  happened  to 
come  up  in  the  same  sleigh,  was  kind  enough  to  wait  on  Miss  L.  Miss 
L.  and  I  ran  up  here  almost  all  the  way  for  exercise.    How  glad  I 
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was,  to  get  home  again !  After  hsTing  spent  the  evening  agree  ably 
we  all  retired.  Now  the  New-Year  is  all  over,  and  it  is  a  solemn  thing 
to  think  it  is  the  bst  time  that  I  shall  ever  enjoy  it  wiih  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  S.  S. 

By  a  young  fnan  25  years  of  age^  under  instruction  six  years. 

AVTOBIOORAPHICAL   SkBTCH. 

My  parents  formerly  resided  in  the  town  of  Hector,  N.  Y.  about 
two  miles  east  of  the  Seneca  Lake  on  which  I  was  often  fond  of 
fishing,  I  was  ignorant  and  I  remained  in  darkness  of  mind  at  home 
in  my  native  place  where  I  received  no  instruction.  I  was  accustom- 
ed to  express  my  ideas  by  signs  to  my  parents,  because  my  brothers 
and  sisters  who  had  the  ability  to  hear  and  speak,  were  different  from 
me  that  was  Deaf  and  Dumb.  I  often  saw  them  go  to  school  and 
.wished  to  follow  them  therefore  I  took  an  old  book  and  put  it  under 
my*arm  as  if  I  was  going  to  school.  I  could  not  read  it,  because  I 
was  ignorant,  trying  to  ask  my  mother  with  tears  in  my  eyes  to  give 
-  me  her  permission  to  go  to  school  as  they  did.  But  to  my  disappoint- 
ment, she  refused,  Soon  very  angry,  I  threw  it  down  against  the 
floor  and  told  her  by  signs,  that  she  otiffht  to  not  interrupt  me  from 
hearins;  and  speaking.  I  thought  she  designed  to  shut  my  ears  that 
I  should  never  be  capable  of  hearing  or  speaking  nor  of  learning  any 
thing.  She  was  astonished  to  see  my  motions,  and  very  kindly  told 
me  by  signs,  that  I  could  not  be  taught  how  to  write  and  read  in  the 
common  school,  and  the  teacher  could  not  express  his  ideas  by  signs 
to  teach  me.  I  besought  her  to  open  my  ears  for  I  wished  to  hear 
and  speak,  I  saw  her  countenance  which  was  moved  wiih  pity  and 
she  could  hardly  refrain  from  weeping  with  me. 

When  my  mother  walked  up  stairs  into  the  chamber  to  work  at  the 
loom,  a  few  hours  after  this,  1  stole  away  from  home  under  the  pre- 
tence of  going  to  work  in  the  garden  and  ran  to  school.  Sitting  in  the 
school  with  my  brother,  I  imitated  the  boys  who  read  their  books  to 
speak  but  I  could  not  understand,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  boys  and 
prls  laughed  because  I  tried  to  speak  and  my  attempt  was  frustrated. 
Their  teacher  caused  me  to  go  out.  I  returned  home  and  worked  in 
the  garden  again  resolving  to  run  away  in  the  morning. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  when  I  awoke  and  feeding  the  hogs, 
ran  away  and  travelled  to  the  town  of  Lodi  until  I  reached  my  uncle's 
house.  A  few  days  I  intended  to  slay  with  him.  My  parents  did 
not  know  what  was  become  of  me,  but  at  length  they  heard  that  I 
was  at  mv  uncle's  place  and  sent  a  letter  to  him  by  their  domestic  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  affair,  and  request  him  to  inflict  punishment  on 
me.  But  he  hated  to  punish  me  because  I  was  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
told  me  to  go  back  home.  So  I  left  there,  and  while  I  was  walking 
by  the  side  of  the  lake,  my  brother  Eleazer  saw  me,  but  took  care, 
that  I  could  not  discover  him,  and  ran  home  and  told  my  mother  that 
he  had  seen  me  coming  home.  Having  arrived  at  home,  it  made  me 
feel  chilly  that  she  would  call  me  to  account  for  my  absenting  myself 
from  home,  and  mflici  punishment  on  me,  but  at  lengUi  1  ventured  to 
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come  in  and  bowed  down  upon  her  lap  and  sobbed  in  the  bitterness  of 
my  heart.  She  told  me  to  look  up  at  me.  In  looking  at  her,  I  saw 
her  eyes  which  were  red  with  vweeping.  She  assured  me  by  signs 
that  it  I  ran  away  again,  she  would  surely  order  me  to  be  led  to  prison 
for  sometime.  I  answered  that  I  would  not  run  away  from  home  any 
more.     She  told  me  that  my  father  had  gone  to  look  for  land  for  a 

Elace  of  future  residence.  My  father,  after  a  few  days  returned 
ome,  and  I  could  see  in  his  countenance,  which  seemed  to  smile  that 
he  had  bought  land.  He  tried  to  express  his  ideas  by  making  signs 
to  tell  me  that  I  should  go  to  school  in  the  city  of  New-York  as  soon 
as  he  removed  to  Georgetown  and  filled  me  with  gladness.  I  thought 
that  I  should  have  my  ears  recovered  for  hearing  and  my  mouth  made 
for  speaking,  when  I  went  to  school. 

My  father,  after  his  farm  was  sold,  removed  to  Georgetown  about 
fifty-six  miles  from  his  old  place.  My  parents  liked  to  live  there  much 
better  than  in  Hector.  I  admired  the  landscape  stretching  round  ihfi 
place  which  my  father  had  bought,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  ele- 
gance and  it  afforded  me  much  pleasure.  My  father  cut  down  the 
woods,  burning  them  and  made  fences  around  his  place.  He  was  oc- 
cupied in  ploughing  sowing  and  doing  what  was  necessary  to  make  the 
earth  produce  grain,  grass  and  vegetables.  His  occupation  was  favo- 
rable to  health  and  happiness. 

I  was  astonished  to  see  the  dark  cloud  rise  in  the  west,  and  it 
spread  over  the  sky  rapidly  and  thought  that  many  laddler-men  carried 
pails  of  water  into  the  skey  from  the  lakes,  and  sprinkle  the  water 
which  descended  in  drops  of  rain  upon  the  earth.  During  the  clear 
night,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  the  stars  and  while  I  was  examining  them, 
I  thought  the  people  lived  in  the  country  of  the  sky  culling  down  the 
woods  and  burning  them  like  the  fire  of  the  woods  made  in  the.  pre- 
sent world.  I  saw  the  moon  shine  mildly,  and  I  began  to  be  timid  to 
see  its  eyes  which  were  acute  in  seeing  me.  I  was  often  frightened 
at  the  sight  of  the  luminous  star  which  flashed  likf^  hunter's  guns,  I 
often  saw  the  cloud  rise  in  the  West  and  it  spread  over  the  sky,  and 
thought  that  the  smoke  was  thrown  out  of  the  chimney  beyond  the  west 
end  of  the  earth,  and  changed  into  the  clouds.  I  thoughi,  the  men 
threw  the  sun  over  the  sky  from  the  east  end  of  the  earih  and  it  fell 
down  beyond  the  west  end  every  day.  The  men  in  the  cloud  over  the 
sky,  fired  their  guns  like  the  lightening  and  ihey  trumpeted  like  the 
thunder. 

A  gentleman  whose  name  was  Luther  Bowen,  came  to  my  father's 
house  and  asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  have  him  send  me  to  school,  I 
quickly  answered  yes  and  I  was  told  that,  I  was  going  lo  be  sent  there 
in  June.  My  mother  made  me  clothes  and  I  perceived  that  I  was  going 
there.  Her  heart  seemed  bursting  with  grief  and  she  thoughi,  that  she 
would  perhaps  not  see  me  any  more.  When  ihat  time  had  arrived,  I 
kissed  my  mother  and  her  family,  and  my  uncle  Timothy  Warner  took 
me  to  the  school  in  New-York.  When  I  arrived  at  this  institution,  I 
was  struck  wiih  astonishment  and  my  breast  beat  with  joy  to  see  its 
beautiful  and  elegant  appearance.  I  thought,  that  1  should  have  my 
cars  recovered  for  hearing,  and  I  should  be  capable  of  pursuing  my 
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Studies.  But  to  my  disappointment,  I  found  all  the  pupils  were  deaf 
ami  diiinb,  and  I  admired  the  facility  willi  wliith  ihcy  could  la^k  by 
signs,  and  spell' with  their  lingers;  their  appearance  was  interesting 
to  me  I  was  taught  to  form  the  letters  of  the  al|)habet  and  spelt  new 
words  and  after  several  months  staying  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  school,  I 
could  talk  with  the  pupil  by  motions  being  glad  to  have  the  ability  to 
understand  their  signs.  After  increasing  In  improvement  and  know- 
ledge, I  sometimes  requested  my  teacher  to  make  examination  and  see 
whether  the  remark  I  had  made  was  not  correct.  The  more,  I  attend- 
ed to  my  study  the  wider  my  knowledge  extended — the  more  I  learn- 
ed of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  by  whom  the  system  of  things 
was  wonderfully  created.  I  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  God  for  he  has 
sent  me  to  school  and  changed  my  ignorance  into  knowledi^e. 

DANIEL  G.  JOHNSON. 

By  a  young  lady  19  years  of  age,  under  instruction  six  years. 
The  Downfall  of  Jeaicho. 

From  the  time  when  E^ypt  was  visited  with  ten  plagues  to  the  day 
when  the  Israelites  encamped  near  Jordan,  the  Lord  wrought  many 
wonders  and  signs  before  the  people,  as  how  lie  had  punished  the 
Egyptians,  broken  the  hard  bondage  of  his  chosen  people,  delivered 
the  mighty  and  wicked  nations  into  the  hand  of  (he  Israelites.  When 
the  report  of  these  wonderful  things  reached  Jericho,  the  hearts  of  the 
Inhabitants  trembled  and  fainted  for  fear  ihey  might  be  conquered  and 
destroyed  as  the  other  nations.  This  circumstance  created  great  per- 
plexity and  feai  in  that  idolatrous  city. 

The  Elders,  Rulers,  and  Lords  therefore  assembled  by  the  order  of 
their  King  and  consulted  with  each  other  and  planned  how  they  might 
defend  their  wealthy  city  against  the  invaders.  Readily  they  agreed. 
Many  laborers  were  sent  to  repair  their  walls,  tnerchanis  went  out  to 
other  cities  to  gel  in  a  supply  of  goods  and  provisions.  The  king  rais- 
ed many  more  soldiers  in  addition  to  his  vast  army  and  provided  mili- 
tary stores.  Now  every  thing  in  the  city  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  city  to  be  overthrown.  The  day  which  the  king  ap- 
pointed for  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  these  preparations  in 
the  city  arrived  ;  the  men  of  high  rank  being  invited  by  their  King, 
entered  the  banquet  in  the  royal  palace.  The  walls  of  this  apartment 
were  richly  adorned  with  paintings  and  festoons.  The  Canaanitish 
carpet  was  spread  on  the  calcarious  stone  floor.  The  hanging  lamps 
shed  a  most  splendid  light.  The  Lords  were  seated  at  the  table  upon 
which  all  was  placed  that  could  satisfy  the  palate.  At  the  head  of  the 
table  was  seated  the  King  in  gilded  robes.  Numerous  servants  were 
busily  wailing  upon  the  guests.  Every  thing  at  this  splendid  banquet 
seemed  as  if  nothing  evil  could  enter  or  be  found  there. 

As  they  were  holding  a  mirthful  feast  and  the  king  began  to  be  quite 
merry  with  wine,  he  cried  "  Are  not  these  walls  thai  I  have  built  for 
a  refuge  of  my  people  ?  The  Hebrews  cannot  overthrow  our  mighty 
city."  Fear  ana  anxiety  on  account  of  the  Israelites  had  now  slept  in 
their  hearts  but  by  and  by  this  emotion  awoke  and  stirred  in  them  by 
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the  entrance  of  a  messenger  announcing  to  them  the  news  of  two  He« 
brews  coming  in  and  spying  their  land. 

**  Bid  my  officers  be  present,"  cried  the  king,  his  eyes  darting  with 
indignation.  In  a  moment  ihcy  appeared.  '*  (to  to  the  house  of  lia- 
hab  and  bring  forth  the  two  spies  of  the  Israelites  to  the  cotmcil." 
They  bowed  reverently  and  disappeared,  when  one  of  Hahab's  maids 
saw  these  officers  coming  towards  her  house,  she  informed  her  mistress 
**  Behold  I  sec  the  officers  coming."  Rahab  turned  and  looked  through 
the  lattice  perceiving  them  to  be  messengers  of  the  king  for  the  spies, 
therefore  she  hastily  took  the  spies  and  hid  them.  Afterwards  she  ap- 
peared before  these  messengers  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  her. 
"  Are  the  men  who  came  into  your  house  here  ?  to 'see  the  nakedness 
of  our  land  they  have  come  we  know.  Therefore  now  bring  ihese 
men  forth  ihal  we  may  take  them  to  the  council"  demanded  the  officers 
as  they  eyed  Rahab.  '*  Spies  !"  exclaimed  she  as  she  pressed  her 
hands  with  seeming  surprise.  *'  Had  I  known  them  so,  I  would  have 
surely  delivered  them  to  the  king.  Yea  they  '*  came  unto  me  but  I  wist 
not  whence  they  were,"  and  at  the  time  of  closing  of  the  gale  they  went 
out,  I  wot  not  where  they  went.  I  believe  they  are  Hebrews  by  their 
appearance.  Now  go  and  search  for  them  diligently  for  you  will  find 
them."  The  pursuers  went  out  and  sought  for  three  days  when  they 
could  not  find  ihcm,  they  returned. 

Now  Jericho  was  shut  up,  no  one  went  out  or  came  in.  It  happened 
one  day  a  lar^e  Army  of  Israelite.^  arrived  and  had  their  camp  pitched 
near  the  walls.  The  first  day,  the  mighty  host  of  Israel  began  to 
march  round  this  city  once,  the  seven  priests  bearing  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  and  the  other  priests  blownig  with  their  horns.  This  created 
much  alarm  and  confusion  among  the  Inhabitnnls.  On  hearing  this 
trumpet,  the  king  rushed  from  his  palace,  and  hastened  to.ihe  tower 
upon  the  wall  and  ascended  the  top  from  which  he  looked  upon  this 
vast  and  glorious  array,  and  their  glittering  warriors  and  a  train  of  priests 
bearing  the  Ark  of  the  covenant.  No  sooner  had  he  se^n  this  glory 
than  his  heart  sunk  in  despair;  he  returned  home  and  flung  himself  on 
the  sofa.     He  wept  like  a  child. 

One  day  the  Queen  in  the  street  was  seen  lamenting  with  her  long 
mourning  robe,  flovving  carelessly  partly  on  the  pavement  and  her  long 
elegant  and  shining  hair  flying  disorderly.  When  lilllo  children  saw 
their  Royal  Sovereign,  ihey  rushed  and  threw  themselves  at  her  feet 
crying  **  Have  mercy  upon*  us,  help  us  from  the  hands  of  the  Israelites 
O  our  Queen."  **  O  my  poor  children,  exclaimed  the  kind  hearted 
Queen,  in  a  faltering  tone,  her  eyes  bathod  in  tears  "  Can  I  deliver 
my  people  from  the  hands  of  such  a  powerful  people  who  have  help 
from  their  Lord  ?" 

During  the  period  of  six  days  there  was  much  mourning  and  cry 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  fjunilies  in  almost  every  house  had  given 
up  hopes  of  ever  escaping  with  their  lives,  except  Rahab  who  kept 
her  house  shut,  and  wailed  for  the  deliverance  of  her  family  with  full 
bope  and  faith. 

The  cattle  running  about  the  streets,  pricking  up  their  ears,  seemed 
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wondering  to  hear  so  unusual  a  noise.    The  camels  seemed  to  wonder 
that  they  were  not  used  now  as  formerly. 

When  the  seventh  day  arrived,  the  host  of  Israel  marched  rpund  the 
city  seven  times  and  when  they  gave  a  shout,  the  walls  fell  flat  on  the 
ground.  These  conquerors  slew  every  living  creature  that  was  in  Je- 
richo, with  the  exception  of  Rahab  and  her  friends  who  were  secured 
alive,  and  destroyed  the  city  with  fire,  but  they  saved  the  silver,  gold, 
and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron  which  were  then  put  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Lord.     Thus  Jericho  was  left  to  desolation. 

Pelicans,  owls,  serpents,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  inhabited 
this  desolate  place,  the  once  mighty  city. 

Had  the  people  of  Jericho  been  a  christian  nation,  they  would  not 
have  perished  but  lived  peaceably  in  the  land  of  their  possession.  The 
curse  of  God  was  upon  them  for  their  wickedness.  Let  this  history 
impress  our  minds  ;  let  us  endeavor  to  serve  the  Lord  in  holiness  and 
beauty  that  we  may  find  his  favor  and  reward. 

S.  G. 

By  a  young  lady  18  years  of  age^  under  instruction  seven  years. 

The  Anoels. 

The  angels  are  spiritual  beings  created  by  God  several  thousand 
years  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  He  created  them  for  his  plea- 
sure and  for  his  glory.  I  fancy  that  God  did  not  like  to  be  alone  with- 
out these  creatures.  He  loves  to  enjoy  their  sweet  society.  He  made 
them  holy,  happy,  and  wise  like  himself  without  educating  them. 

Angels  are  too  many  to  be  counted  as  the  stars  which  we  cannot 
count. — "  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand  even  thousands  of 
angels"  said  the  Psalmist.  There  are  mnucnerable  companies  of  these 
beings'  surrounding  the  glorious  throne  of  God.  They  are  clothed  with 
glory  and  honour.  They  put  on  their  golden  crowns,  and  they  are  most 
beautiful  beings.  Prostrating  themselves  before  God,  they  cast  their 
crowns  at  his  feet,  and  they  are  employed  in  acts  of  praise  and  wor- 
ship. If  we  should  visit  Heaven,  we  shall  be  lost  in  wonder  and  ad- 
miration while  listening  to  the  voices  of  the  vast  multitude  of  the  an- 
gels in  the  sweetest  songs  of  praise.  They  love  to  sing  of  the  gloiy 
and  love  of  their  Friend,  Father,  and  King  who  is  on  the  throne.  The 
throne  is  far  above  the  brightness  and  glory  of  the  sun.  The  angels 
always  turn  towards  the  throne  when  they  sing.  They  shout,  "Holy, 
Holy  Holy,  Lord  God,  almighty  which  was  and  is  and  is  to  come," 
when  they  look  at  God  They  constantly  love  to  look  at  him  without 
blushing.  When  they  obey  him  they  are  always  happy  and  cheerful ; 
they  are  never  tired  or  sad.  They  forever  serve  him  with  affection. 
In  heaven  neither  sorrow  nor  sufferings  are  ever  known  among  the  an- 
gels. There  is  no  quarrel  nor  dispute  among  them  and  nothing  would 
ever  make  them  so  unhappy  as  the  least  inclination  to  do  wrong.  Their 
thoughts,  words,  feelings,  and  dispositions  are  all  pure.  Even  every 
inhabitant  and  every  object  is  pure,  perfect,  and  glorious.  God  made 
these  things  holy  and  beautiful  with  which  he  is  much  pleased.  What 
a  great  contrast  to  us  !    We  are  very  unfortunate,  as  we  suffer  sorrow. 
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hunger,  disappointment,  despair  and  death  caused  by  sin.  We  are 
shut  up  in  our  sinful  abodes.  But  if  vre  are  truly  reconciled  to  God 
throogn  the  blood  of  Christ,  we  after  death,  shall  be  saved  in  heaven 
where  a  hearty  welcome,  that  sweetest  of  cordials,  is  awaiting  us.  Oh ! 
it  is  a  very  lovely  spot  which  our  Saviour  prepares  for  our  everlasting 
residence  with  him.  So  we  shall  become  angels.  A  change  of  the 
imperfect  happiness  of  earth  to  the  perfect  happiness  of  heaven,  and 
the  sublime  appearance  of  God,*  will  raise  our  spirits  and  renovate  our 
minds,  yfe  shall  first  open  our  mouths  and  sing  to  our  Lord  hke  other 
anffels. 

When  I  came  to-be  educated  here  several  ot  the  teachers  often  ex- 
plained to  us  the  subject  of  the  angels  in  sign  language.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  this  of  which  I  had  never  heard  before,  when  I  saw  the  pic^ 
ture  of  the  angel  of  which  some  of  th?»  ^rts  gave  me  some  accounts,  I 
believed  that  the  angels  were  uniform  in  hair,  and  form.  They  had 
black  hair  in  ringlets  flowing.  Their  eyes  were  black.  They  were 
beautifully  ruddy  and  very  graceful  in  form.  Each  of  them  had  a  pair 
of  wings  on  his  shoulders.  Tliey  subsisted  on  delicious  fruits  and  in- 
dulged themselves  in  pleasure.  But  now  my  mind  being  enlightened, 
I  know  I  am  mistaken. 

I  imagine  that  the  multitude  of  the  angels  are  encircling  the  throne 
of  God ;  they  are  praising  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sweetest  hymns.  Christ 
is  smiling.  At  that  time  the  Redeemed  souls  will  rush  through  the 
throng  to  behold  the  saviour,  and  prostrate  themselves  before  him. 
Welcome  said  Jesus  as  he  embraces  them  in  his  arms.  He  will  say 
to  them,  **  come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepar- 
ed for  you  from  tne  foundation  of  the  world.  They  will  become  nap- 
pier  angels.  They  will  breathe  more  freely.  What  a  glorious  wel- 
come] 

M.D. 
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Terms  of  Admission. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  clothing 
and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rale  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  each,  per  annum.     Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by  the  Insti 
tution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty  dollars.     Pay 
ment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fifteenth  of  July,  to  the  first  of  September. 
No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time  except  in  very  extraordina- 
ry cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  eonee- 

auence  of  absence  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor  for 
le  vacation. 
[Assembly,  No.  74.]  8 
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IV.  Papib  ato  •!  lilmty  to  r6iida  dnring  the  inctdm  in  the  lutittt- 
tioii,  wilbottC«extiaoliaigo. 

y.  AppUcMtt  fer  adaniMioii  dmdd  be  between  the  e^^  dtmtlre 
and  twenty-fire  yeen.  The  iBttitntioa  will  not  hold  keelf  boonl  to 
i:eoeive  toy  not  embnced  wkhin  thie  nile«  but  nuy  do  eo  at  diacie- 
tion. 

VI.  Satiefactory  aecurity  will  be  reguired  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  bills,  and  for  the  euitaim  clothing  ot  the  pupils. 

VII.  Applications  from  adisianee,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c,  roost  be 
addressed  post-paid,  to  the  principal  of  the  Institution.  The  selection 
oi  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense  is  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communieationa  on  the  subject 
must  be  addressed. 

VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  indiridual,  the 
Board  resenre  to  iliemsel?es  or  their  officers  a  discretionary  power  to 
reject  the  application. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  PreMideni. 
H.  P.  PsBT,  SecreUhy. 


The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  neces- 
sary school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  duuye  k 
made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicines,  or  other 
necessary  prorisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  nsmes 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  de- 
gree, materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  adyancement.  To  be  able 
to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise 
a  qualification  verv  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,'  it  is  ro- 
commended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or  copies^ 
preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made 
intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  folio  wing  questions.  Particular  attention 
to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original  consti- 
tutional defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident  ?  And  if  so, 
in  what  way,  and  what  time  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  In  the  same  femily,  or  among 
aiiy  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred ;  and  how,  and 
when  produced  T 

8.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  emidoy- 
ed  to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  and  ta 
the  individual  ac<^uainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  W^  of 
forming  letters  with  a  pen  7 
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6.  li  the  indiTidual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infinni^,  such  as 
palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  mu-formation  of  the  mnbs ;  or  does  he  or 
she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 

6.  What  are  Uie  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents  T 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connection  been 
formed  by  marriage  ? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 
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STATE  OF  NEW-YOEK. 


No.  26. 

IN  ASSEMBLY, 

January  19,  1844. 

historicalJ 

COMMUNICATION 

From  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  trans- 
mitting the  Annual  Report  relative  to  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Secrbtart's  OfficBi  > 

Department  of  Common  Schools,  i 
Albany f  January  19,  1844. 
Hon.  Elisha  Litchfield, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
SIR: 
I  herewith  transmit  the  annual  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  the  documents  accom* 
panying  the  same. 

Very  respectfully, 

Yours,  &c. 

S.  YOUNG. 


[Assembly,  No.  26.]  1  [2  times  and  250.] 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  submit  to  the  Legislature,  their  twenty-fifth  annual 
report,  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  names  of  the  present  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institation,  and  of  those  employed  by 
them  in  the  more  immediate  management  of  its  affairs. 

Officers  and  Directors. 

Rev.  JAMES  MILNOR,  D.  D.  President. 

ROBERT  C.  CORNELL,  First  Vice-President. 

JOHN  R.  WILLIS,  Second  Vice-President. 

ROBERT  D.  WEEKS,  Treasurer. 

H.  PRINDLE  PEET,  Secretary. 
Lewis  Seymour,  Samuel  S.  Rowland, 

Timothy  Hedges,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 

B.  L.  Woolley,  William  W.  Campbell, 

William  L.  Stone,  Benjamin  R.  Winthrop, 

Shepherd  Knapp,  William  H.  Macy, 

Samuel  Downer,  Jr,  George  B.  Butler, 

Jacob  Drake,  Israel  Russell, 

William  Kelley,  John  C.  Green, 

Henry  E.  DayiiD  Elisha  D.  Hurlbut, 

Augustin  Averill.  Ulot^^  Ja^j  {^^, 

Principal  of  the  Institution^ 
H.  PRINDLE  PEET,  A.  M. 
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Professors. 

Dayid  Ely  Bartlet't,  A.  M.  Samuel  Porter,  A.  M. 

Jofliah  Addison  Gary.  A.  M.  Thomas  Gallaudett,  A.  B. 

Oran  Wilkinson  MorriSi  A.  M.  Jeremiah  Wx  Conklin,  >  Monitors 

Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  A.  M.  Nathan  M.  Totten,       ' 

Physician, 
Samuel  Sargent^  M.  D. 

Matron, 
Miss  Harriet  Stoner. 

Assistant  Matron. 
Mrs.  Mary  Mitchell. 

Steward. 
Edmund  B.  Peet. 

Theodore  Goerck,  Cabinet  maker.    John  Hackett,  Shoemaker. 
John  C.  Miller,  Book^hinder.  James  M.  Trask,  Tailor. 

Garret  Mead,  Gardner. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Institution  during  the  year,  including  the 
balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-two,  have  amounted  to  thirty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eight  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents ;  and  the  disbursements  during  the 
same  period  to  twenty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  dol- 
lars and  forty-nine  cents ;  leaving  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three,  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Trea- 
surer of  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars  and  thirty 
cents.  This  balance  was  received  on  the  last  few  days  of  the  year, 
previous  to  the  receipt  of  which,  the  treasury  was  overdrawn,  and  is 
the  sole  reliance  of  the  Institution  to  meet  its  expenses  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  coming  year. 

The  copy  of  the  treasurer's  account  exhibiting  the  various  items  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  is  herewith  submitted. 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1843. 


EXFSNDITURB8, 

For  Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Butchers'  meals,  23,940  lbs $1,197  00 

Fresh  pork,  512  lbs 27  00 

Fresh  pork  loin,  2,001  lbs.  . .  • 154  10 

Freshfish,  417  lbs 30  76 

Fresh  shad,  131, 16  37 

Smoked  hams,  1,895  lbs.  • 163  80 

do       shoulders,  219  lbs 12  43 

do       beef,  462  lbs • 37  84 

do       tongues,  18, • 10  00 

Sausages,  75  lbs..  • 6  00 

Poultry,  300  lbs 27  00 

Oysters,  900 ...  7  75 

do       -pickled,  300,  .  •  • 5  00 

Mackerel,  No.  1,  3  bbis 29  25 

Chatham  shad,  1  bbl 10  50 

Mess  pork,   1  bbl 1 1  57 

Codfish,  7  quintals,  •  •  •  • 18  36 

Butter,  10,313lbs 1,429  16 

Carting  butter,  2  loads, •  •  •  •  1  50 

Cheese,  1,468  lbs 96  03 

Lard,  709  lbs 56  45 

Sugar,  brown  Havana,  7,224  lbs.  •  • . .  •  639  57 

do      white,  475  lbs 44  09 

Molasses,  4  hhds.  458  gallons,  •••.••••  1 17  29 

Rice,  6  tierces,  3,591  lbs 109  51 

Carried  forward,  ••••••••$ 
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Brought  forwaid, $ 

Coffee,  Sumatra,  1,539  lbs 

Roasting  coffee, • 

Tea,  Young  Hyson,  369  lbs 

do    Souchong,  I6&U>8 ••• 

Flour,  llSbhls * 

Carting  flour,  6  loads, •••• 

Buckwheat  flour,  100  lbs •  • . 

Indian  meal,  4,061  lbs 

Fine  salt,  8  sacks, % 

Baking  bread,  53,480  lbs 

Baker's  bread.  11 57  loaves,  •  •  • 

do     rolls,  10766, 

Sugar  cake,  598, 

New  Tear's  cake,  100  lbs 

Butter  crackers,  341  lbs 

Eggs,  2,746, 

Filling  ice  house, 

Potatoes,  758  bushels,  •  •  •  •  • 

Carting  potatoles,  1 7  loads, 

Sweet  potatoes,  3  barrels, 

Apples,  29  barrels, 

do         6  baskets, 

Pears,  2  bbls.  and  8  baskets, 

Peaches,  4  baskets, 

Melons,  6  •     do      

Beans,   1  tierce  and  1  bbl 

Dried  apples,   734  lbs 

Quinces,  1  bbl.  and  250, 

Strawberries,  200  baskets, 

Raspberries,  175,       do     

Cranberries,  1  bushel, 

'Whortleberries,  38  quarts, 

Blackberries,  16        do     

Green  corn,  200  ears, 

Pumpkins,   6 

Milk,  35  quarts,  • 

Clams,  900, 

Carried  forwaid, ••••  $ 


116  37 

12  84 

168  58 

72  69 

576  60 

4  50 

2  25 

54  72 

14  32 

214  87 

129  40 

107  66 

5  98 

10  00 

19  21 

27  97 

40  00 

242  60 

5  88 

4  50 

52  00 

3  53 

7  63 

4  38 

4  7! 

17  87 

22  00 

3  00 

7  00 

5  70 

4  00 

2  75 

1  75 

1  00 

50 

1  75 

3  25 
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ViDOgar,  9  barrels, 32  00 

Cider,!         do 2  60 

Mustard,  33  lbs 9  26 

Cassia,    njlbs 3  85 

Raisins,  4  boxes  and  1  half  box, 8  45 

Nutmegs,  7lbs 7  00 

Allspice,  10  lbs 1  40 

Cayenne  pepper,  lib,  •  •  • •  •  •  0  31 

Yeast, 1-74 

Lemons,  8doz 1  75 

Almonds,  4lbs 1  25 

Mottoes, .  0  75 

Empty  barrels,  2 1  13 

Saltpetre, ••••  0  12 

Salad  oil,  3botaes, 1  26 

For  Salaries  and  Wages. 

Principal,  professors  and  monitors, $7,396  94 

Matron,  assistant  and  steward, 779  00 

Housekeeper,   cook,   chambermaid   and 

laborers, '^Q^  05 

For  Building  and  Repairs. 
Ordinary  repairs,  alterations,  new  fences, 

&c... «^*^45 

Fitting  up  bathing  house, 575  19 

Paints  and  painting, ••  ^18  30 

Plumber  work  and  hose,  .  • 192  35 

Side  walk  on  50th  street, 197  60 

Turned  posU  and  railing, 50  00 

Enclosing  piazza  with  glass, ^^^  ^ 

For  Fuel  and  L^hts. 

White  ash  coal,  106  tons, $506  75 

Peach  mountain  co^  21  tons,  .  • 1 13  00 

Chaicoal,  59barrel8, ^^  ^^ 

Carried  forward, •  $ 


$6,204  36 


$8,963  99 


$1,882  89 
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The  list  of  pupils  fetorned  to  the  last  Legislature  embraced  one  hund- 
red and  fifty-four  names.  Of  these,  twenty-seTen  hare  since  left.  Daring 
the  year  just  closed,  thirty-seren  new  pupils  hare  been  admitted,  and 
nine  former  ones  re-admitted. 

The  number  embraced  in  the  catalogue  herewith  vetomed,  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three. 

The  h'st  of  State  pupils,  in  which  there  were  several  vacancies  at  the 
dale  of  the  last  annual  report,  is  now  full,  and  the  directors  have  also 
admitted  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution,  several  promising  children, 
who  have  been  selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  m 
anticipation  of  vacancies  during  the  coming  year. 

It  IS  highly  gratifying  to  the  Board,  that  the  friends  of  the  Instkutioo 
have  been  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  receive,  so  for,  all  suitable  app& 
cants  from  our  State,  beyond  the  number  provided  for  by  tlie  Legisla- 
ture, by  counties  and  by  individuals. 

The  inmates  of  the  Institution  have,  with  few  exceptions,  enjoyed 
good  health  during  the  past  year.  There  havo  been  few  cases  of  ill- 
ness, and,  with  the  exception  of  a  girl  who  died  at  home  some  months 
after  leaving  the  Institution,  none  that  terminated  fatally.  In  a  com- 
munity eontaming  so  large  a  proportion  of  children,  no  care  on  the  part 
of  their  superintendeuts,  consistent  with  the  liberty  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  constitution  for  the  necessary  exposures  of  after  life,  can 
always  prevent  the  consequences  of  that  heedlessness  incident  to  youth- 
ful inexperience.  The  state  of  health  for  the  past  year,  added  to  the 
results  of  several  of  the  previous  years,  confirms  the  Board  in  the  opin- 
ion, heretofore  expressed,  that  the  location  of  the  Institution,  its  domes- 
tic arrangements,  and  especially  the  regular  alternations  of  study,  labor 
and  recreation,  are  favorable  to  health,  and  under  Providence  nShtd  as 
good  advantages  for  the  preservation  of  that  inestimable  blessing,  as  our 
pupils  would  probably  enjoy  in  any  other  situation. 

The  mechanical  employn^ents,  offered  to  the  choice  of  the  pupils  or 
their  friends,  have  continued  the  same  that  were  specified  in  former  re- 
ports, namely  :  for  the  males,  gardening,  shoe-making,  tailoring,  cabinet- 
making  and  book-binding ;  for  the  females,  tailoring,  and  dress-making, 
and  folding  and  stiching  of  books.  Those  who  do  not  desire  to  learn 
either  of  the  above  named  trades,  are  taught  plain  sewing,  and  all  are 
practised  in  the  lighter  household  duties  of  their  sex. 
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The  Tiews  of  the  Board  respecting  the  great  importance  of  the  me^ 
cfaanical  department  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  have 
been  repeatedly  expressed  in  former  reports ;  and  they  are  gratified  to 
perceive  unequirocal  indications  that  this  feature  in  their  system  of 
education  is  approTed  by  public  sentiment. 

It  is  a  rule  universally  known  and  acted  on^  that  the  labor  of  very 
young  apprentices  will  hardly  pay  the  eipense  of  superintendence  and 
materialsi.  Our  pupils  usually  leave  us,  just  when  they  have  acquired 
•kill  enough  to  make  their  labor  profitable.  Hence  no  eructations  were 
ever  entertained  of  deriving,  firom  the  shops,  an  income  beyond  their 
necessary  eipenses.  They  have  been,  and  will  be  maintained,  at  some 
addition  to  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  institution,  should  such  be 
found  necessary,  for  the  same  reason,  that  a  parent  will  incur  some 
expense  to  give  his  children  a  suitable  trade — because  the  mechanical 
skill,  and  the  habits  of  industry  and  regularity  acquired  in  them,  are 
deemed,  in  the  great  miy'ority  of  casesi  indispensable  parts  of  the  edu* 
cation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  May  last,  Mn  A.  L«  Chapin  left  the  Institution ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  term  in  July,  Mr^  J.  H.  Pettingell  also  resigned.  Both  these 
gentlemen  have  entered  on  the  active  duties  of  the  christian  ministry^ 
towards  which  they  had  been  looking  for  some  time  prerious.  The 
Board  regretted  to  lose  two  intelligent  and  faithful  instructors,  who  had 
won  their  confidence  by  several  years  of  zealous  and  faithful  service ; 
but  yielded  to  the  higher  call  which  summoned  them  to  a  more  enlarged 
field  of  usefulness. 

To  supply  the  vacancies  thus  left  in  tlie  number  of  professors,  the 
Board  have  elected  Mr.  Samuel  Porter  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gallaudet) 
both  liberally  educated  men. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  acquisition  of  written  languagei 
and  in  the  various  branches  usually  considered  to  form  part  of  a  good 
English  education,  continues  Highly  gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  theif 
friends  and  to  the  Board.  At  the  close  of  the  academical  year  in  July, 
a  special  committee  of  the  Board  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
several  classes,  and  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Institution.  Their 
leport,  with  Bpecimens  of  compositions  by  members  of  the  rarious 
classes  is  hereunto  annexed,  and  will  render  unnecessary  any  extended 
notice,  in  this  place,  of  the  various  matters  treated  of  by  them. 
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The  Botrd  wodd,  boweTer*  express  their  entire  concurreoce  with 
the  faTorable  judgment  of  the  committeey  and  in  particalar,  their  grati- 
fication at  an  incident  related  towards  the  close  of  the  report  in  ques- 
tion, which,  illustrating,  in  a  most  touching  manner,  the  feelii^  of 
confidence  between  teacher  and  pupil,  denonstrated  that  the  govern 
ment  of  the  Institution,  while  it  is  eflScient,  is  at  the  same  time  mild 
and  paternal. 

Among  the  receipts  of  the  year  is  a  liberal  donation  of  one  thousand 
dollars  from  two  unknown  individuals,  through  Mr.  James  Lennox. 
This  gift,  has,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  donors,  been  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  books,  maps 
and  charts,  to  be  placed  in  a  distinct  library  ;  thus  perpetuating  both 
ihe  remembrance  and  the  benefits  of  the  donation* 

For  the  general  condition  of  the  domestic  department,  the  Board  re* 
for  to  the  above  mentioned  report  of  the  special  committee.  There  has, 
however,  been  one  change  of  some  importance  since  the  date  of  that 
report.  For  many  years  the  mode  of  warming  the  numerous  apart- 
ments of  the  Institution  has  been  by  stoves  supplied  with  anthracite 
coal.  The  keeping  np  so  many  fires  is  not  only  troublesome  and  ex 
pensive,  but  tends  to  vitiate  the  air  of  the  rooms,  by  the  consumptioa 
of  oxygen,  and  production  of  noxious  gases.  The  plan  of  warming  the 
whole  building  with  heated  air  is  now  in  course  of  trial.  For  this  pur- 
pose, at  the  commencement  of  the  present  season,  three  furnaces  were 
erected,  and  pure  air  of  a  proper  temperature  is  conveyed  by  pipes  and 
flues  to  every  part  of  the  building.  The  weather  experienced  so  far, 
has  not  been  severe  enough  to  warrant  the  expression  of  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment,  but  if  it  fully  succeeds,  the 
advantages  cannot  but  be  great  in  point  of  health,  economy  and  security 
against  fire.  Perhaps,  for  the  more  equal  distribution  of  warmth  to  so 
many  apartments,  some  alterations  may  be  found  necessary  in  the  ap- 
paratus, which  can  be  accurately  adapted  to  a  building  of  such  size  only 
by  actual  experiment. 

In  May  last  was  completed  the  first  quarter  of  a  century,  since,  after 
8  year's  existencQ  on  paper,  the  Institution  was  actually  opened  with 
a  class  of  four  pupils.  The  history  of  its  origin,  of  its  early  trials  and 
embarrassments,  and  of  the  slow  steps  by  which  it  rose  to  its  present 
height  of  prosperity  and  usefulness,  is  not  devoid  of  interest  and  in- 
struction ;  and  the  present  seems  to  the  Board  an  appropriate  opportu- 
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nity  to  give  a  sketch  of  its  past  history,  embodying  in  one  view^  for 
future  reference,  the  roost  material  facts  recorded  in  the  twenty-four 
previous  reports,  together  wiih  any  oiher  particulars  of  interest  which 
can  now  be  ascertained.  The  laborious  research  which  has  been  found 
necessary  in  preparing  this  sketch,  may  preserve  the  memory  of  im- 
portant circumstances  which  might  otherwise  in  a  few  years  be  lost. 
Our  first  reports  are  in  the  hands  of  very  few,  and  most  of  the  early 
friends  and  benefactors  of  the  Institution  have  gone  to  their  reward.  The 
venerable  president  is  the  only  member  of  the  present  Board,  who  was  a 
member  at  the  date  of  our  first  annual  report.  A  few  years  more  and  there 
may  not  remain  a  living  depository  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  Institution  ;  and  a  few  pamphlets  in  which  a  portion  of 
these  facts  are  preserved,  may  be  lost  by  the  silent  ravages  of  time. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  a  thing  so  simple  in  theory,  so  conso- 
nant with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  should  have  escaped  the  sharp- 
sighted  philosphers  of  twenty  centuries  ;  we  need  not  now  say  that 
the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  a  very  modern  discovery, 
unknown,  and  even  undreamed  of,  in  the  proudest  days  of  ancient 
learning.  The  honor  of  its  origin  belongs  to  the  Augustan  age  of 
Spain — to  a  cotemporary  of  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega.  During 
the  following  century,  here  and  there  a  man  of  science  and  benevo- 
lence, in  England,  Holland,  and  some  other  countries  of  Europe,  has 
left  us  a  brief  record  of  his  successful  labors  in  behalf  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals ;  but  for  a  long  time,  only  the  children  of  the  wealthy  and 
great  were  deemed  worthy  of  such  laborious  instruction.  Nearly  two 
centuries  elapsed  ere  the  benevolent  De  TEp^e,  whose  sympathies,  by 
an  apparently  slight  incident,  had  been  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  founded  an  institution  which  should  dispense,  so  far  as  the 
means  under  Providence  entrusted  to  him  would  permit,  the  priceless 
blessings  of  education,  like  the  vital  warmth  and  refreshing  rain  of 
Heaven,  to  all  of  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb,  whether  of  high  or  low 
estate.  Inspired  by  his  example,  many  whose  names  will  live  with 
his  on  the  fairest  pages  of  history,  in  the  bright  catalogue  of  those 
who  have  toiled,  not  to  enslave  and  destroy,  but  to  bless  and  improve 
their  kind,  have  followed  in  the  same  path.  The  cause  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  has  been,  and  still  is,  gradually  but  surely  gaining  ground  ; 
and  in  the  various  series  of  events  which  from  trivial  incidents  awaken- 
ing the  sympathies  of  some  active  and  benevolent  mind,  have  led 
to  the  formation  of  our  own  and  other  institutions,  we  cannot  but  trace 
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the  finger  of  Providence.  While  genius  and  enthusiasm,  learning  and 
perseverance  have  been  devoted  to  the  iaiprovement  of  the  art,  means 
have  been  provided  for  the  support  of  institutions,  at  first  by  private 
benevolence,  and  when  this  has  been  found  insufficibnt,  many  govern* 
ments  both  of  Europe  and  America,  have-acknowledged  the  just  claims 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  appropriations  which,  in  a  few,  but  as  yet 
only  in  a  few  countries,  are  already  adequate  to  the  education  of  all  of 
this  unfortunate  class.  Much  yet  remams  to  be  done,  but  in  view  of 
what  has  been  done  within  the  last  fifty  years,  during  which  the  num- 
ber of  institutions  has  increased  from  three  or  four  to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  we  find  abundant  cause  for  devout  thankfulness  with 
respect  to  the  past,  and  encouragement  for  the  future. 

With  a  vast  wilderness  to  subdue,  with  political  institutions  to  build 
up,  with  a  sparse  population  in  constant  motion,  and  with  full  employ- 
ment for  the  energies  of  every  individual,  our  own  country  was  natu« 
rally  later  in  acknowledging  the  claims  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  than  se« 
veral  of  the  countries  of  £urope,  where  institutions  cast  in  the  iron 
mould  of  ages,  and  profierty  hopelessly  entailed  in  particular  fa,miltes,  left 
to  thousands  of  active  minds  but  the  resource  of  prying  into  every  cor- 
ner of  scientific  research ;  and  imposed  on  thousands  of  consciences 
burthened  with  wealth  in  dangerous  excess,  the  duty  of  seeking  out 
proper  objects  of  benevolence.  But  if  we  started  comparatively  late, 
we  have  not  loitered  on  the  course.  More  than  half  the  States  of  the 
Union,  including  all  the  northern  and  middle  States  except  one,  have 
already  made  provision  for  the  education  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  popu« 
lation  ;  and  six  well  conducted  institutions  are  now  in  successful  ope 
ration,  three  of  them  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Our  own  State  in  particular  can  justly  claim,  that  in  proportion  to 
her  population,  she  is  not  behind  any  other. government  on  earth  in  the 
liberality  of  her  appropriations  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  that  the  institution  which  has  grown  up  under  her  fostering  care, 
is  next  to  that  of  London  in  point  of  numbers^  probably  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  world. 

The  first  deaf  mule  of  American  birth,  who  is  known  to  have  enjoy- 
ed the  benefits  of  a  regular  education,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
this  city  of  the  name  of  Green.  This  lad,  having  been  about  the  year 
1780,  placed  in  the  celebrated  articulating  school  of  Braidwood,  near 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  Green  visited  the  school  in  the  following  year,  and 
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with  the  enthusiasm  of  parental  fondness,  wrote  back  a  flattering  ac- 
count of  his  son's  progress,  with  exaggerated  anticipations  of  his  fu- 
ture acquirements.  This  letter  was  preserred  in  the  Medical  Reposi- 
tory, and  had  long  afterward  an  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  New- 
York  Institution. 

The  attempt,  about  the  year  1811,  of  a  relative  of  Braid  wood,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  father  of  three  deaf  and  dumb  children,  to  found 
a  school  in  Virginia,  having  had  no  important  consequences  that  are 
known,  does  not  require  any  particular  notice. 

A  few  years  prior  to  the  date  of  our  Institution,  a  young  man  who 
had  been  a  teacher  of  articulation  in  Scotland,  and  was  connected  with 
a  respectable  family  there,  opened  in  this  city  a  small  private  school, 
in  which  he  taught  articulation  to  a  few  deaf  mutes,  after  the  method 
of  Braidwood.  This  novel  undertaking  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Ackerly,  and  of  some  other  men  of  benevolence  and  scientific 
research,  who  attended  his  lessons,  and  were  pleased  with  the  prospect 
of  success,  in  an  attempt  so  interesting  as  that  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  also  to  speak ;  but  before 
any  decisive  results  were  obtained,  his  little  school  was  dispersed,  as, 
in  consequence  of  some  improper  conduct,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  city. 

In  the  mean  time,  events  were  in  train,  at  Hartford,  which  led  to 
far  more  important  consequences.  The  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  who  has 
been  justly  styled  the  apostle  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  America,  had,  like 
De  TEp^e,  his  sympathies  accidentally  interested  by  the  case  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  daughter  of  one  of  his  friends.  In  1815  he  visited 
Europe,  with  the  view  of  bringing  back  to  this  country  the  most  ap- 
proved method  of  instruction.  Having  been  denied  admission  into  the 
articulating  schools  of  Great  Britain,  whose  teachers  made  a  secret 
and  a  monopoly  of  their  art,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  spent  several 
months  in  the  institution  then  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Sicard. 
On  his  return  in  1816,  he  brought  with  him  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  that  great  master.  From  this  time  the 
cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country  has  taken  firm  hold  on 
public  sympathy,  and  has  moved  onward  with  a  steady  and  uninterrupted 
progress. 

The  report  of  Clerc's  expedition  to  this  country,  awakened  the 
emulation  of  Mr.  F.  Gard,  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  the  institu- 
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Uon  at  Bourdeauz,  founded  originally  by  Sicard,  bat  long  directed  by 
the  hardly  less  able  and  succeessful  Abbe  Si.  Sernier.  Mr.  Card  hav- 
ing, it  seems,  learned  the  English  language,  addressed  a  circular  letter 
to  the  philanthropists  of  the  United  Slates,  offering  his  services  as  a 
teacher.  This  letter  was,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1816,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  a  man  of  whom 
our  city  and  State  were  justly  proud,  and  who,  eminently  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  science,  was  not  less  honorably  distinguished 
for  philanthropy.  Dr.  Mitchill  communicated  the  letter  to  his  friends, 
among  whom  were  the  late  Rev.  John  Stanford,  who,  as  chaplain  to 
the  alms-house,  already  had  his  sympathies  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  inmates  of  that  establishment ;  and  Dr.  Ackerly  before 
mentioned,  to  whose  exertions,  more  than  to  those  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual, our  city  and  State  owe  two  of  their  noblest  charities,  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  for  the  Blind.  These  gentlemen 
called  a  select  meeting  of  their  friends,  to  consider  the  proposal  pre- 
sented in  Mr.  Gard's  letter.  We  think  it  a  duty  to  preserve  the  names 
of  those  who  attended  this  first  meeting,  from  which  the  origin  of  our 
institution  is  dated.  Besides  the  three  already  mentioned,  we  find  on 
record  the  names  of  Jonas  Mapes,  Elisha  W.  King,  John  B.  Scott, 
Sylvanus  Miller,  R.  Wheaton,  James  Palmer,  Nicholas  Roome,  and 
the  Rev.  Alexander  McLeod. 

At  this  meeting  a  free  interchange  of  views  took  place  concerning 
the  possibility  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  at  that  time, 
was  a  thing  scarcely  heard  of  in  this  country. 

The  evidence  produced  of  the  success  of  European  teachers,  hav- 
ing satisfied  the  gentlemen  assembled,  that  by  the  persevering  use  of 
proper  methods,  the  deaf  and  dumb  might  be  not  only  taught  to  read 
and  write,  but  often  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
a  more  public  meeting  was  held  at  Tammany  Hall,  at  which  the  pos- 
sibility of  instructing  them  having  been  conceded,  it  was  objected  that 
their  numbers  were  too  inconsiderable  to  demand  any  extensive  public 
effort  in  their  behalf;  and  that  a  sufiicient  number  could  hardly  be  col- 
lected in  one  place,  to  form  a  school  that  would  be  worth  the  lime  of 
a  competent  teacher  to  attend.  This  idea  appears  very  natural,  when 
we  reflect  that  deafness  is  little  obvious  at  first  sight ;  that  the  friends 
anil  relatives  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  would  be  by  no  means  inclined 
to  obtrude  upon  the  notice  of  strangers,  or  casual  acquaintances,  these 
unfortunates,  whom  at  that  time  they  too  often  regarded  as  a  disgrace 
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^nd  a  burden  ;  and  iience,  that  many  persons  in  the  course  of  a  1ife>- 
lime,  might  scarcely  reroenvber  meeting  a  single  deaf  mute. 

To  decide  this  question,  committees  were  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  deaf  mutes  then  residing  in  the  several 
wards  of  the  city^  and  to  allow  time  for  this  inquiry,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed to  some  time  in  January,  1817.  At  the  adjourned  meeting, 
the  committees  from  seven  of  tlie  ten  wards  into  which  the  city  was 
then  divided,  (the  committees  from  the  three  remaining  wards  failing 
to  act,)  reported  the  names  and  residences  of  sixty-six  deaf  mtites  ia 
those  seven  wards  alone,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  considered  to 
be  of  an  age  to  profit  by  instruction.  At  that  time  the  population  of 
the  whole  city  did  not  exceed  120,000.  This  result  was  both  unex^- 
pected  and  startling.  More  than  sixty  deaf  mutes  in  the  heart  of  our 
own  city»  shut  out  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  even  for  no  want  of 
intellectual  capacity,  from  the  political,  social,  and  even  religious  pri- 
vileges of  thdr  fellows,  was  a  spectacle  not  to  be  contemplated  with- 
out emotion ;  and  those  who  felt  that  by  bestowing  a  little  of  their  sur- 
plus time  and  money  in  the  cause  of  these  their  unhappy  fellow  citi- 
zens, the  once  ignorant  and  degraded  deaf  mute  might  be  transformed 
iiito  an  intelligent  being,  happy  in  his  own  family,  and  useful  to  soci- 
ety, engaged  with  redoubled  zeal  in  the  work  already  begun.  During 
the  same  winter  of  1817,  several  other  public  meetings  were  held  with 
the  view  to  organize  a  society.  A  new  ground  of  opposition  was  how- 
ever,  started,  by  some  of  those  who  attended  the  public  meetings, 
which  caused  the  object  to  be  for  a  time  deferred.  It  was  stated  that 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  which  several 
citizens  of  New-York  had  liberally  contributed,  was  just  about  to  be 
opened  at  Hartford,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  New- 
York,  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  of  talents  and  high  character,  as* 
sisted  by  a  most  able  and  experienced  teacher,  who  had  spent  fifteen 
years  in  the  school,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  venerated  Sicard,  of 
whose  success  he  was  himself,  perhaps,  the  most  illustrious  example. 
It  was  urged,  and  not  without  reason,  that  a  school  in  New- York,  un- 
provided with  teachers  of  experience,  must  suffer  in  the  public  estima- 
tion by  comparison  with  a  neighboring  institution  started  with  such 
great  advantages.  Some  proposed  to  send  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  New- 
York  to  Hartford  for  instruction.  Others,  that  the  formation  of  an  in- 
stitution in  New  York  should  be  deferred  till  teachers  of  character  and 
experience  could  be  procured  from  Hartford  or  from  Europe. 
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Those,  however,  who  had  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  the  sabject, 
felt  that  with  delay,  the  interest  already  awakened  in  the  public  mind 
would  decline ;  and  that  moreover,  many  of  those  waiting  for  instruc- 
tion,  would  pass  the  limit  at  which  instruction  would  become  very 
difficult  if  not  hopeless.  They  saw  that  few  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
New- York,  could  ever  be  sent  to  Hartford  at  the  then  price  of  two 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  or  even  at  much  less ;  and  they  judged 
that  teachers  might  be  more  easily  procured  after  a  society  had  been 
formed,  and  an  earnest  given  of  the  disposition  to  support  a  school. 
With  these  views,  they  organized  a  list  of  oflScers  and  directors,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  honored  name  of  the  late  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  high  character  of 
the  applicants,  and  the  unexceptionable,  though  novel  nature  of  the  ap- 
plication, ensured  a  ready  and  favorable  hearing,  and  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1817,  the  "New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,"  acquired  a  legal  existence,  with  the  usual  corporate 
privileges.  By  an  interesting  coincidence,  this  was  the  same  day  on 
which  the  Asylum  at  Hartford  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils. 

This  first  act  of  the  Legislature,  merely  gave  the  Institution  a  name, 
and  certain  legal  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  its  business,  when  it 
should  have  business  to  transact.  No  grant  of  money  was  then  made 
nor  indeed  had  any  been  made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
by  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  fir^t  funds  which  the  Institution  re- 
ceived in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  were  the  donations  of  individ* 
uals.  The  records  show  the  actual  receipt  of  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  the  year,  between  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  opening  of  the  school.  After  the  latter  event  howe- 
ver, much  more  considerable  donations  were  received. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1817,  the  Board  of  Directors  met  for  the  first 
time  under  the  act  of  Incorporation.  For  several  months  from  this 
time,  we  find  but  one  record,  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  write 
to  Europe  for  a  teacher. 

The  course  adopted  by  this  committee  shows,  in  a  striking  manner, 
what  was  then  the  prevalent  feeling  among  the  founders  of  our  Insti- 
tution. Mr.  Gallaudet  and  his  associates  at  Hartford,  following  the 
example  of  Sicard,  had  excluded  from  their  plan  the  teaching  of  arti- 
culation, as  requiring  an  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  the  small  degree  of  success  usually  attainable.     Still  it 
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admitted  that  teachers  of  aiticulattoD  in  Great  Britain  and  Get* 
many,  had  been  in  some  instances  eminently  successful ;  and  persons 
at  a  distance,  who  had  only  heard  of  the  occasional  instances  of  re- 
markable success^  and  knew  not  of  the  far  greater  number  of  instances 
either  of  complete  failure,  or  of  success  so  partial,  as  to  be  of  little 
practical  value ;  very  naturally  formed  the  idea,  that  by  skillful  and 
persevering  instruction  in  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips,  almost 
every  deaf  mute  might  be  restored  to  society,  on  nearly  equal  terms 
with  regard  to  colloquial  intercourse.  This  idea,  we  now  know  by 
costly  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  many  European  tea- 
chers, to  be  entirely  erroneous  ;  but  we  can  easily  conceive  that  those 
with  whom  it  prevailed,  should  be  unwilling  to  abandon  the  experiment 
of  teaching  articulation,  as  long  as  there  remained  a  hope  of  any  valu- 
able result.  It  is  possible  also,  that  a  desire  to  do  more  than  had  been, 
attempted  at  Hartford,  had  its  influence  in  the  present  case. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  writing  to  Mr.  Gard,  whose  services  would 
no  doubt  have  been  very  valuable,  and  might  have  been  obtained  on 
reasonable  terms,  but  who  could  not  teach  that  accomplishment  they 
deemed  essential,  the  committee  wrote  to  England  for  a  teacher  of  ar- 
ticulation. The  answer  was  not  received  till  the  summer  of  1818,  and 
the  terms  demanded  were  so  exorbitant,  that  the  directors  could  not 
comply  with  them. 

The  next  measure,  we  find  on  record,  was  of  a  character  well 
adapted  to  awaken  public  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Institution.  On 
the  occasion  of  an  address,  delivered  in  March,  1818,  in  behalf  of  tlie 
Institution,  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  city  and  county 
of  New-York  were  collected  together  in  the  court  room  of  the  City- 
Hall.  The  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  immortal  beings,  im- 
ploring with  silent  but  expressive  eloquence,  the  means  of  intellectual, 
moral  and  spiritual  Kfe,  could  not  but  make  a  strong  impression  on  the 
large  assemblage  drawn  together,  as  well  by  the  novelty  of  the  occa- 
sion, as  by  the  reputation  of  the  orator. 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  Mr.  Abraham  O.  Stansbury,  a  gentleman  of 
character  and  liberal  education,  who  had  been  employed  for  a  year  to 
take  charge  of  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and 
in  that  situation  had  acquired  some  skill  in  the  colloquial  dialect  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  some  vague  notions  concerning  the  mode  of  in- 
fltracting  them,  came  to  New- York,  and  offered  his  services  to  orga? 
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Mxe  tbe  fchooL  The  oflbr  wu,  with  some  hesitation,  accepted,  and 
en  the  12tb  of  May,  1818,  the  acboel  was  opened  with  a  class  of  four 
pupils. 

As  the  school  was  at  first  a  day  school,  it  might  natufairy  be  expects 
ed  that  a  large  number  of  deaf  mutes  residing  in  the  city  would  sooi» 
be  gathered  into  it ;  but  besides  that,  the  labors  of  a  single  tnezperi- 
enced  teacher,  divided  amongst  sa  numerous  a  class  of  beginners^ 
would  hardly  have  produced  any  appreciable  results,  the  paients  of  the 
deaf  mute  children  seem  to  have  been,  in  many  cases,  slow  to  believe 
that  their  instruction  was  possible.  By  the  middle  of  July,  two  montha 
after  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  number  of  pupils  had  only  increased 
to  eighteen.  At  this  time  an  appeal  for  aid  was  made  to  the  corporation 
of  New-York,  which  promptly  granted  a  donation  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  still  farther  testified  their  approbation  of  tbe  undertaking,  by 
assuming  the  expense  of  the  tuition  of  ten  indigent  day  scholars  from 
the  city,  and  by  granting,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  tbe  school, 
the  use  of  rooms  in  the  building  in  the  Park,  known  as  the  Old  Aims- 
House,  in  which  the  school  continued  to  be  kept,  the  teachers  and 
boarding  pupils  living  in  hired  houses,  till  the  completion  of  the  preseni 
building,  in  April,  1629. 

Though  with  a  teacher  whose  first  ideas  on  the  subject  had  been 
acquired  at  Hartford,  the  method  pursued  during  the  first  year  or  two, 
was  radically  different  from  the  method  of  that  schooK  The  work  of 
the  celebrated  English  teacher,  Dr.  Watson,  was  taken  as  a  guide. 
Pictures  were,  in  the  beginning,  chiefly  relied  on  in  teaching  the  voca- 
bulary of  common  objects ;  and  the  laws  of  construction,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  phrases^  seem  to  have  been  impressed  on  the  memory  of  the 
pupils,  by  dint  of  repetition,  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  with- 
out regard  to  any  method.  Articulation  also  formed  part  of  the  plan 
of  instruction,  but  generally  only  in  cases  in  which,  by  retaining  a 
remnant  of  speech  or  of  hearing,  ot  from  uncommon  docility,  the  pupil 
showed  an  aptitude  for  its  acquisition,  or  when  it  was  particularly  de- 
sired by  his  friends. 

The  success  attained  in  this  atten>pt,  in  which  much  valuable  time 
was  wastedi  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak,  waa  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. Several  of  the  pupils  indeed  acquired  the  ability  to  articulate,  by 
difficult  and  painful  effort,  a  few  simple  sentences,  but  in  a  tone  so 
harsh  and  indistinct,  that  it  was  both  unpleasant  to  hear  and  difficult  to 
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comprehend  them.  After  a  pfttaenl  uid,  the  ezpeiiment  was  by  general 
consent  abandoned ;  and  the  teachers,  haying  procured  from  France  the 
works  of  Sicard,  endeaTonred,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  adapt  his 
system  to  the  structure  of  the  English  language,  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  school. 

In  connection  with  the  attempt  to  teach  articulation,  we  may  men- 
tion a  series  of  experiments  gratuitously  instituted  by  Dr.  Akerly, 
with  a  number  of  the  pupils,  to  ascertain  whether  their  hearing  could  be 
restored  or  materially  improved,  by  skilful  medical  treatment.  The 
result  was  not  different  from  that  almost  invariably  attained  by  medical 
men,  who  essay  the  cure  of  deafness.  Where  the  deafness  was  total, 
no  effect  whatever  was  produced,  but  in  several  cases  of  partial  deaf- 
ness, the  hearing  was  thought  to  be  somewhat  improved.  In  only  one  case, 
however,  was  the  improvement  of  any  material  value,  and  in  that  case, 
the  cure  was  not  complete,  and  its  permanency  was  left  doubtful.  On 
the  whole,  the  small  success  of  this  praiseworthy  attempt  has  not  en- 
couraged its  repetition  ;  and  it  has  but  added  another  to  the  numerous 
instances,  both  Jn  this  country  and  Europe,  in  which  the  utmost  efforts 
of  medical  skill  in  the  treatment  of  deafness,  have  been  thrown  away. 
The  time  and  money  so  often  expended,  by  the  parents  of  deaf  mute 
children,  in  seeking  relief  by  ncedical  means,  would,  in  almost  every 
case,  be  far  better  bestowed  in  restoring  them  to  the  blessings  of  social 
intercourse,  by  that  education  which  makes  their  eyes  supply  the  place 
of  ears. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  1628,  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased 
to  thirty-three,  of  whom  eleven  were  boarders,  and  twenty-two  day 
scholars  residing  in  the  city.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  pending 
numerous  applications  from  the  country,  which  the  want  of  funds  com- 
pelled the  directors  to  refuse.  Though  many  of  the  citizens  of  New- 
York  contributed  liberally,  and  though  considerable  sums  were,  at  times, 
realized  from  benefits  given  to  the  Institution,  at  places  of  public  resort, 
the  directors  soon  found  that  these  sources  of  income  were  far  too  un- 
certain for  dependence  ;  and  that,  unless  legislative  aid  could  be  obtain- 
ed, the  school  must  either  be  entirely  suspended,  or  dwindle  into  a  mere 
day-school,  thus  excluding  all  the  pressing  applications  from  the  interior 
of  the  State,  which,  in  some  instances,  were  from  the  parents  of  from 
four  to  seven  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and  which  were  found  to  be  more 
numerous,  as.  the  existence  and  success  of  the  Institution  became 
known. 
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In -the  spring  of  1819,  the  number  of  pupils  having  increased  to 
forty*Beven,  Dr.  Mitcbill  and  Dr.  Akerly,  who  had  been  from  the  first 
among  the  most  active  and  efficient  friends  of  the  Institution,  with  the 
teacher  and  eleven  of  the  pupils,  proceeded  to  Albany,  and  held  an 
exhibition  before  the  Legislature.  The  favorable  impression  made, 
was  attested  by  the  passage,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1819,  of  two  acts, 
one  making  a  direct  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the 
State  Treasury,  the  other  giving  the  Institution  a  moiety  of  the  tax  on 
lottery  dealers  in  the  city  of  New-York,  from  which  for  fourteen  years 
thereafter,  a  considerable  part  of  the  income  of  the  Institution  was  de- 
rived. 

By  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  the  directors  were  enabled  to 
admit  a  considerable  accession  to  the  number  of  boarding  pupils,  and, 
at  the  date  of  the  first  annual  report,  January  1st,  1820,  the  number 
of  pupils  was  fifty-six,  of  whom  thirty-five  were  boarders,  and  twenty- 
one  day  scholars.  This  number  is  about  the  average  of  the  succeed- 
ing ten  years  ;  the  lowest  number  returned  to  the  Legislature  in  that 
time,  being  fifty,  and  the  highest,  sixty-eight.  While  the  school  con- 
tinued to  be  kept  in  the  city,  about  twenty  of  the  pupils  were  usually 
day  scholars,  and  often  very  irregular  in  their  attendance. 

As  the  increase  of  pupils  made  additional  teachers  necessary,  Miss 
Mary  Stansbury  and  Mr.  Horace  Loofborrow  were  successively  en- 
gaged; and  on  the  departure  of  Mr.  Stansbury  for  Europe  in  1821, 
Mr.  Loofborrow  was  appointed  principal  teacher,  which  important 
office  he  held  for  ten  years. 

That  the  teachers  just  named,  possessed  talents,  industry  and  zeal, 
is  undeniable ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  have 
been  early  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  jealous  rivalry,  towards  the  two 
neighboring  institutions  of  Hartford  and  Philadelphia,  which  for  a  long 
time  prevented  the  Institution  from  profiting  by  the  improvements  in 
the  method  of  instruction,  made  by  the  able  and  experienced  teachers 
of  those  institutions.  Our  first  teachers  seem  to  have  prided  them- 
selves in  relying  on  their  own  resources,  aided  only  by  the  few  works 
of  European  masters  which  they  could  obtain.  Hence,  while  their 
success  was  in  many  instances  admitted  to  be  respectable,  it  was  very 
generally  estimated  to  fall  short  of  what  it  might  have  been  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  and  what  the  great  State  which  patronized 
the  Institution,  had  a  right  to  expect. 
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One  cause  of  the  state  of  raediocrity  in  which  the  Institution  re- 
mained, appears  to  have  been,  that  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  econo- 
my, incompetent  assistants  were  too  often  employed.  For  a  year  or 
two,  a  young  gentleman  of  liberal  education  was  associated  with  the 
teachers  already  named,  but  for  several  years  up  to  1830,  the  only 
assistant  teachers  employed,  were  deaf  mutes,  themselves  often  very 
imperfectly  educated. 

Under  such  teachers  the  progress  of  a  pupil,  even  of  good  capacity, 
was  often,  during  the  first  year  or  two,  so  slow  as  to  be  hardly  appre* 
ciable. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  liberal  appropriation  made  by  the 
Legislature  in  1819.     In  April,  182],  a  further  appropriation  of  two 

thousand  five  hundred  dollars  was  obtained  ;  and  on  the  ]6lh  of  April, 
1822,  the  Legislature  made  the  first  specific  provision  for  the  support 
of  Stale  pupils  in  the  institution.  This  provision  extended  to  only  four 
from  each  Senate  district,  or  thirty-two  in  all,  just  one-fourth  of  the 

number  now  provided  for,  and  the  period  allowed  was,  at  first,  only 
ihree  years,  a  limitation  which,  at  this  day,  we  cannot  contemplate 
without  surprise.  At  that  time  it  was  doubtless  deemed  a  liberal  al- 
lowance, but  we  rejoice  to  find  that,  as  early  as  1825,  it  was  increased 
to  four  years,  and  in  1830  to  five. 

The  next  proof  of  Legislative  munificence  was  the  grant,  in  1827,  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the 
permanent  use  of  the  institution.  This  grant  was  coupled  with  three 
<:onditions  ;  Jirst,  that  the  directors  should  raise  an  equal  amount  for  the 
same  purpose ;  second,  that  the  location  and  plans  of  the  building 
should  be  approved  of  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  fund  accounted  for  to  the  State  Comptroller; 
thirds  that  the  institution  should  be  subject  to  the  visitation  and  in- 
spection of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  capacity  of  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools ;  and  this  officer  was,  at  the  same  titlne,  authorized  to 
visit  other  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and,  from  a  comparison 
of  their  methods,  to  suggest  to  the  directors  of  the  New- York  Institu- 
tion, such  improvements  as  he  should  deem  advisable.  To  this  last 
provision  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  institution  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  owing ;  since  it  was  chiefly  the  report  made  by  the  superin- 
tendent, in  pursuance  of  that  provision,  which  induced  the  directors  to 
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procure  teachers,  capable  of  introducing  a  oaore  philoeophical  and  effi- 
cient system  than  had  hitherto  preyailed. 

The  directors  having  duly  filed  their  assent  to  the  second  and  third 
provisions,  and  having  been,  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of 
New- York,  enabled  to  comply  with  the  first,  on  the  1 9th  of  October, 

1827,  with  appropriate  and  impressive  ceremonies,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  friends  of  the  institution,  the  comer  stone  of  the 
new  building  was  laid  on  its  present  site,  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg. 

It  was  not  till  April,  1829,  that  the  institution  and  out-buildings  were 
so  far  completed  as  to  be  occupied.  The  actual  cost  exceeded  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  which  was  far  beyond  the  original  estimates. 
The  directors  had,  by  great  exertions,  raised  several  thousand  dollars 
beyond  the  amount  they  were,  by  the  act  above  cited,  required  to  raisci 
but  were,  to  complete  the  building,  compelled  to  borrow  on  mortgage 
eleven  thousand  more.  By  prudence  and  good  management  this  debt 
was,  in  a*  few  years,  discharged,  and  the  institution  has  ever  since  re- 
mained free  from  debt. 

Pending  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  had  discharged  the  duly  assigned  him,  by  visiting  and  carefully 
examining  the  schools  at  Hartford,  Philadelphia,  and  New- York,  and 
the  central  school  then  existing  under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  at 
Canajoharie,  but  since  united  to  the  New-York  Institution.    In  April, 

1828,  he  made  to  the  Legislature  a  detailed,  and  very  able  report,  in 
which,  judging  from  the  results  attained  in  each  school,  a  very  decided 
preference  was  given  to  the  systems  of  instruction  pursued  at  Hartford 
and  Philadelphia.  There  had  been  but  little  intercourse  between  tlie 
the  schools,  and  the  directors  and  teachers  of  the  New-York  Institution 
had  supposed  that  their  success  was  equal  to  the  others ;  but  this  ver- 
dict of  a  competent  judge  awakened  them  to  the  necessity  of  placing 
their  school  on  higher  ground.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  labor, 
which  had  for  several  years  engrossed  a  large  portion  of  their  solicitude, 
crowned  with  success  by  the  completion  of  the  buildings,  thus  securing 
to  the  Institution  a  favorable  location  and  a  permanent  existence,  than 
the  directors  turned  their  attention  more  fully  to  the  not  less  important 
object  of  obtaining  a  full  corps  of  able  and  experienced  teachers.  In 
this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  addition,  in  1830,  of  twenty-four  to 
the  number  of  State  pupils. 
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Applications  for  teachers  were  made  to  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris, 
and  to  the  Institutions  of  Hartford  and  Philadelphia.  Those  to  the 
two  former  were  happily  successful.  Mr.  Leon  Yaisse,  a  young  but 
promising  teacher  from  the  Royal  Institution,  arrived  in  Noyember, 
1830,  and  continued  to  serve  our  Institution,  as  an  instructor,  very  ac- 
ceptably for  four  years,  when  family  affairs  required  his  return  to 
France. 

Gratifying  as  was  this  accession  to  the  number  of  teachers,  it  did 
not  fully  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Board.  They  felt  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  Institution  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  man  of  com- 
manding character,  capable  of  introducing  system  and  efficiency,  not 
only  into  the  department  of  instruction,  but  into  all  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Institution,  and  of  giving  it  a  character  not  only  as  a  well 
disciplined  school,  but  as  a  well  ordered  community,  practising  from 
choice  the  moral  and  social  virtues.  With  these  views,  they  gave  a 
call  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Peet,  who  had  been  for  several  years  associated  with 
Mr.  Gallaudet  at  Hartford,  and  had  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  efficient 
instructor.  Mr.  Peet  having  accepted  the  title  of  principal,  thus  unit- 
ing the  hitherto  separate  offices  of  superintendent  and  principal  teacher, 
entered,  in  February,  1831,  on  the  arduous  duties  wliich  he  has  for 
nearly  thirteen  years  continued  to  discharge,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  with  signal  benefit  to  the  Institution,  and 
reputation  to  himself. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Peet  was  followed  by  an  immediate  and  marked 
improvement,  evident  and  highly  gratifying  to  the  directors,  not  only 
in  the  department  of  instruction  but  in  the  domestic  and  mechanical 
departments.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  following  Mr.  Poet's 
arrival,  that  the  department  of  instruction  could  be  placed  on  a  satis- 
factory footing.  In  1832,  four  young  gentlemen  of  liberal  education, 
two  of  whom  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  residence  in  the  American 
Asylum,  were  engaged  as  instructors,  and  the  exertions  of  the  princi- 
pal, being  thus  ably  seconded,  the  Institution  soon  won  that  high  place 
in  the  public  estimation  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained. 

Its  advance  in  the  confidence  of  the  Legislature  was  also  soon  tes- 
tified by  more  liberal  legislation.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  in 
1830,  the  original  number  of  thirty-two  State  pupils  had  been  increased 
to  fifty-six.  By  an  act  passed  in  April  1833,  forty  beneficiaries  were 
added  to  the  number.    In  1836,  twenty- four  were  transferred  from  the 
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kle  school  ftt  Canftjdharie,  the  principal  of  which,  Mr.  Morris,  accom- 
paoied  ibeitii  and  is  still  enifJoyed  as  a  professor  in  the  New-Yorh 
InfttiltilioD.  Finally,  in  1841,  the  Legislature  increased  the  Munber 
of  State  ))upil8  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  which,  if  the  prori- 
■ion  that  authorizes  the  sapervisors  of  counties  to  place  in  the  Inslitn- 
lion,  at  the  expense  of  their  respective  counties,  a  number  of  deaf 
mutes  equal  to  the  number  of  tlieir  Members  of  Assembly,  should  be, 
though  only  in  a  few  strong  cases  acted  on,  would  probably  be  sufficient 
fot  s6me  years  to  come.  In  addition  to  the  annual  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  State  pupils,  a  special  appropriation  ot  five  thousand 
doTtars  annually,  was  made  in  1834,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  income 
JTofmerly  derived  from  lottery  licenses,  which  had  ceased  by  the  sup- 
pression of  lotteries  under  the  Constitution.  This  appropriation  has 
Kefjt  the  Institution  free  from  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  has  en- 
abled the  dii'ectord  to  secure  able,  well  educated,  and  for  the  most  part 
tfexpetienced  instructors  ;  to  procure  the  most  approved  books  and  ap- 
^ar&tus  for  the  school  rooms  ;  to  enlarge  the  building,  as  from  time  to 
time  became  necessary  ;  to  extend  and  improve  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, and  in  short  to  put  the  Institution,  as  they  believe,  on  a  footing 
with  the  largest  and  best  conducted  in  the  world. 

It  i^as  supposed  by  those  who  planned  the  original  building,  that  it 
Would  suffice  for  the  accommodation  of  two  hundred  deaf  mutes  and 
their  teachers ;  but  when  the  number  had  reached  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  the  want  of  room  was  so  uncomfortably  felt,  that  it  becatne  ne- 
cet(sary  to  enlarge  the  building.  This  enlargement  was  effected  in 
I8d4,  by  adding  another  story,  at  an  expense,  including  additions, 
made  at  the  same  time  to  the  workshop,  of  more  than  eight  thousand 
dollar^.  After  the  union  of  the  school  at  Canajoharrie  with  that  of 
New-Totk,  the  number  of  pupils  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty,  a 
second  enlargement  was  imperatively  required.  This  was  effected  id 
1838,  at  an  expense  of  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  by 
adding  two  wings,  each  about  thirty  feet  square,  and  of  equal  height 
with  the  main  building.  A  description  of  the  present  buflding  may  be 
found  in  the  twentieth  report.  The  original  building  being  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  by  sixty,  and  the  number  of  stories,  including  the  base- 
menti  five ;  tlie  several  floors  of  the  present  building  contain  (no  de- 
duction being  made  for  walls,)  an  area  of  forty-two  thousand  square  feet, 
or  very  nearly  one  acre. 
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Finallyy  in  1842,  for  ^e  better  accommodatton  of  the  mechanieal  d»- 
partraeiit,  a  range  of  workshops,  storerooms,  and  stables  of  brick,  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  by  twenty-five  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  five 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  addiliQnal 
building  will  be  required  for  years  to  come. 

The  location  of  the  buildings  is  in  many  respects,  very  favoraUe, 
The  site  is  elevated,  open  to  refreshing  and  purifying  breexes,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  the  ever  shifting  panorama  of  the  East  and 
North  rivers,  the  contiguous  shores  of  Long-Island  and  New-Jeney 
being  visible  from  the  upper  windows.  More  than  a  mile  beyond  th^ 
present  limits  of  the  city,  its  inmates  have  ample  room  for  healthful 
excursions  in  the  open  air,  without  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  and 
temptations  incident  to  crowded  streets  ;  while  by  means  of  the  Har- 
lem railroad,  and  lines  of  stages,  ready  communieation  may  be  had 
with  the  heart  of  the  city  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  Croton  aque- 
duct, from  which  the  Institution  is  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  wa- 
ter, passes  within  a  few  rods,  and  the  stupendous  reservoir  on  Mniraf 
Hill  gives  additional  interest  to  the  landscape. 

In  April,  1886,  the  Legislature  extended  the  charter  of  the  Institu- 
tioo  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  beyond  the  original,  term  of 
twenty  ;  and  finally  by  the  act  of  April  18th,  1838,  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  was  authorized  to  continue  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  such  State  pupils  as  gave  promise  of  profiting  by 
the  extension.  This  last  was  the  crowning  act  of  all  legislation  on  this 
subject,  and  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  Board,  who,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, had  been  compelled  to  part  with  their  most  promising  pupils, 
just  when  they  had  reached  the  point  at  which  their  future  progress 
would  become  easy  and  rapid,  and  to  send  them  into  the  world,  a]l>le 
indeed  to  converse  on  simple  subjects  by  writing,  but  wholly  unable  to 
derive  either  pleasure  or  profit  from  the  perusal  of  ordinary  books. 
Under  the  present  law,  they  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  pupils  leave  the  Institution,  not  only  able  to 
hdd  converse  with  persons  of  intelligence  and  refinement,  but  furnish- 
ed with  intellectual  stores  that  in  hours  of  solitude,  of  occupatiop,  or 
in  tlie  society  of  those  little  skilled  in  conversing  with  deaf  inutes, 
afford  the  mind  full  content  in  communing  with  its  own  thoughts ;  and 
what  is  more,  they  go  forth  fully  possessed  of  the  key  by  which  to 
unlock  that  vast  store  house  of  intellectual  treasure,  which  the  multi- 
plication of  books  has  put  within  the  reach  of  every  individual ;  and  in 
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whichy  admitted  to  the  commuiiion  of  idl  the  higher  and  mightier 
miods  that  ever  lived,  they  cease  to  repine  that  their  intercourse  with 
those  around  them  must  remain  partial  and  restricted. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch,  we  have  to  discharge  the  pleasing 
duty  of  returning  our  acknowledgements  in  behalf  of  those,  whose 
stewards  and  guardians  we  are,  to  those  benevolent  individuals  who, 
by  their  own  donations,  or  by  provoking  the  liberality  of  others,  have 
aided  the  Institution  in  its  hour  of  pressing  need.  Among  these  bene- 
factors, we  have  already  mentioned  those  proprietors  of  places  of 
public  resort,  who  in  the  infancy  of  the  Institution  aided  its  scanty 
funds.  Appeals  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  likewise,  on 
several  occasions,  made  from  the  pulpit,  and  were  answered  by  liberal 
contributions.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  after  a  sermon  by  the  late 
lamented  and  eloquent  Summerfield,  the  collection  amounted  to  nearly 
one  thousand  dollars.  The  just  liberality  of  the  Legislature  has,  of 
late  years,  relieved  the  Institution  from  the  necessity  of  making  urgent 
appeals  to  individual  charity. 

In  the  year  1825,  some  benevolent  ladies  of  this  city  formed  an  as- 
sociation to  collect  funds  in  aid  of  the  Institution.  This  association 
continued  its  charitable  and  unostentatious  labors  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  during  that  time,  defrayed  the  expenses  ef  the  education  of 
several  deaf  mutes.  To  the  members  of  this  association,  who  still  re- 
main to  aid  in  other  objects  of  benevolence,  the  recollection  of  the 
good  they  have  done  will  be  a  rich  reward* 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  catalogue  of  all  the  directors 
and  teachers  of  the  [nstitution,  from  the  beginning,  and  also  a  list  of  all 
the  pupils  both  of  this  Institution  and  that  of  Canajoharie.  As  the  lat- 
ter has  been  united  to  the  New-York  Institution,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  pupils  have  finished  their  term  of  instruction  with  us,  it 
seems  proper  to  include  the  members  of  both  schools  in  one  view. 
The  whole  number  of  admissions  into  the  New-York  Institution,  du- 
ring twenty-five  years  and  eight  months,  is  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
one.  Of  these,  however,  eighty-five  were  re-admissions,  leaving  the 
actual  number  of  names  six  hundred  and  forty-six.  If  to  these  be 
added  sixty-six  members  of  the  school  at  Canajoharie,  who  have  not 
likewise  been  members  of  that  at  New-York,  we  shall  have  a  total  of 
seven  hundred  and  twelve  deaf  mutes,  who  have  been  under  instruction 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  the  public  institutions  of  this  State. 
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One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  these  were  from  the  city  and  county 
of  New'York ;  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  from  the  remaining 
counties  of  the  State  ;  forty-eight  from  other  states,  chiefly  from  New 
Jersey ;  five  from  the  .Canadas ;  and  four  marked  as  natives  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Board  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  this  large  number  of  deaf  mutes  liave  been  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  their  residence  in  the  Institution.  Though  there  are  many 
whose  knowledge  of  written  language  is  imperfect,  there  are  very  few, 
except  those  unhappily  affected  with  idiocy,  wliose  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral improvement  has  not  been  highly  gratifying  to  their  friends,  and 
there  have  been  many  who  have  acquired  an  amount  of  information 
decidedly  superior  to  that  of  persons  of  common  education.  From  the 
list  of  teachers,  it  appears  that  thirty-three  have  been  employed  in  the 
department  of  instruction,  seven  of  whom  were  deaf  mutes  educated 
in  the  Institution,  while  the  remaining  twenty-six  were,  except  two  or 
three,  men  of  collegiate  education.  Two  of  the  former,  and  seven  of 
the  latter  number  still  remain.  Of  those  who  have  left,  four  are  de- 
ceased. The  remainder  are  still  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  various  fields  of  usefulness.  Several  are  settled  in  the 
Gospel  ministry  from  the  east  to  the  remote  west  of  our  vast  republic. 
One  is  a  professor  in  a  Southern  university,  and  one  is  in  an  European 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  one  occupies  a  perilous  post  as 
a  messenger  of  the  Gospel  to  the  benighted  millions  of  China. 

Including  those  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  Institution  has 
had  in  succession,  three  presidents,  twelve  vice-presidents,  five  treasu- 
ers  and  four  secretaries. 

The  list  of  directors,  excluding  repetitions,  embraces  one  hundred 
and  seven  names.  Among  these  last  it  must  be  observed,  we  find  the 
names  of  all  those  who  previously  or  subsequently  filled  one  of  ihe  offi- 
ces above  cited,  except  the  first  four  vice-presidents,  and  the  present 
secretary.  The  whole  number  of  names  in  the  catalogue  is  therefore 
only  one  hundred  and  twelve.  Of  these,  twenty-five  are  members  of 
the  present  Board,  and  eighty-seven  have  retired,  or  been  removed  by 
death. 

In  looking  over  this  list  of  their  predecessors,  and  late  co-laborers,  a 
list  enrolling,  in  the  cause  of  the  once  neglected  deaf  and  dumb,  some 
of  the  most  honored  names  in  the  history  of  our  city  and  State,  the 
Board  are  reminded  of  the  loss  of  many  on  whose  counsel  they  have 
relied,  and  whom  they  individually  loved  and  honored. 
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With  to  many  impre8ti?e  lessons  of  the  uncertainty  c^  life,  the  Di- 
rocton,  while  closing  this  retrospect  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  cannot 
bui  feel  how  probable  it  is  that  not  a  single  member  of  the  presem 
Board,  perhaps  not  a  single  teacher  now  conneqled  with  the  Institution* 
will  remain  to  watch  over  its  interests  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence. 
But  in  view  of  so  many  manifestations  of  the  .Divine  fisvor,  and  of  so 
many  proofs  of  the  confidence  and  benevolence  of  the  Legislature,  they 
cannot  permit  themselves  to  doubt,  that  other  agents,  to  sustain  the 
cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  will  be  raised  up  as  tlieir  successors,  and 
(hat  as  this  portion  of  the  community  increases  with  the  increase  of 
population,  means  will  be  provided  for  their  education,  commensurate 
with  their  numbers,  and  their  wante.  While,  therefore,  they  look  U> 
Che  future  with  the  solicitude  that  prompts,  they  look  to  it  also,  with 
that  confident  hope  which  rewards  effort,  and  watchfulness,  in  a  good 
cause* 

By  order  and  in  behalf  ot 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES  MILNOR, 

President. 
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LIST 


Of  Officers  and  Directors  of  (he  New- York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
from  1817  to  1844. 

PRESIDENTS. 

Elected.  Betiredr 

1817,  •De  Will  Clinton, 1818 

1818,  ^Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  LL.D 1829 

1829,    Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

1817,  •Ridiard  Vwick, 1818 

1817,  *Jolm  Fbrguson, • 1818 

1818,  *John  B.  Romeyt),  D.  D 1820 

1818,  *CadwtJadeT  D.  €oldBii, 1820 

1820,   Rev.  Jainek  Mitnor,  D.  D p 1829 

1820,  SilVtffifus  Miller, 1822 

1829,  *Petet Sharps, ^...  1842 

1829,   PhilipHone, « 1831 

1831,  *John  Slidell, 1832 

1832,  Myndert  Van  Schaick 1841 

1841,  robbrt  c.  cornbll. 

1843,  John  R.  Wiuib. 
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TREASURERS. 

Elected.  Recif«<t 

1817,  •John  Slidell, 1820 

1820,  MonasMapes, 1827 

1827,    Charles  Mapea, 1831 

1831,    Daniel  E.  Tylee 1833 

1833,    RoBBRT  R.  Wbeks. 


1817, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1831, 


1817 
1817 
1817, 
1817, 
1817, 
1817, 
1817 
1817, 
1817, 
1817, 
1817, 

1817, 
1817, 
1817, 
1817, 
1817, 
1817, 
1817, 
1817, 
1817, 


SECRETARIES. 

John  B.  Scott, 1819 

Samuel  Akerly,  M.  D.J 1820 

Daniel  E.  Tylee 1821 

Samuel  Akerly,  M.  D 1831 

Haryet  p.  Pbbt. 


DIRECTORS. 


•Henry  Rutgers,!  •  •  •" 

•Samuel  L.  Miichill,t 

•Rev.  Alexander  McLeod,  D.D. 

•Ret.  John  Stanford,  D.D 

•John  Murray,  jr 

•Rev.  Henry  I.  Feltus 

James  L.  Bell, •  • 

Bishop  Connolly, 

Henry  Wheaton, 

Samuel  Akerly ,t 

•Jonas  Mapes, 

•Peter  Sharpe, 

Silvanus  Miller,! 

•William  L.  Rose, 

•Gurdon  S.  Mumford, 

Benjamin  A.  Akerly •  • 

Sylvester  Dearing, 

James  Thompson,    

Robert  Troup,  •••••••• 

•Solomon  Southwick, 


1831 
1831 
1822 
1831 
1818 
1828 
1821 
1819 
1818 
1821 
1820 
1822 
1829 
1821 
1818 
1818 
1818 
1818 
1818 
1818 


*  DecMMd. 

t  Sefvsa  It  two  or  moro  diBerent  periods. 

X  Dr.  Akerly  was,  from  1821  to  1831,  at  the  same;  time,  physician,  seeretary,  andeoperin- 
cendent  of  the  Institution. 
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Sleeted.  Retired. 

1817,  James  Emott, 1818 

1818,  *De  Win  Clinton, 1820 

1818,    Collin  Reed,    1819 

1818,    Rev.  Philip  Milledoler,  D.D • 1822 

1818,    Stephen  Allen, 1829 

1818,  •Elisha  W.King 1819 

1818,    Valentine  Molt,  M.D * 1820 

1818,    Casper  W.  Eddy, 1819 

1818,  •GarritHyer 1826 

1818,  James  Palmer, 1820 

1819,  Daniel  E.  Tylee,t 1834 

1819,    Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.D 1820 

1819,    John  B.  Scott,. 1820 

1819,    Richard  Hatfield, 1822 

1819,  "Thomas  Franklin, 1823 

1819,  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  M.D 1831 

1820,  *JohnSlidelI,  1831 

1820,    Charles  6.  Haines,    1825 

1820,    Thomas  Gibbons, r.^. 1624 

1820,    John  Withington, 1821 

1820,    Thomas  H.  Leggetr,  I ^ 1821 

1820,  Joseph  S.  Shotwell,.« 1821 

1821,  Richard  Whiley, 1831 

1821,    Isaac  Collins, 1824 

1821,    Curtis  Bolton, 1831 

1821,     Austin  L.  Sands,. ., 1822 

1821,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck, 1822 

1822,  Rev.  Thomas  McAuley,  D.D 1830 

1822,    James  Smith, 1834 

1822,    Gabriel  Havens,  ." 1824 

1822,    Philip  Hone, 1829 

1822,    Charles  King, 1825 

1822,    Samuel  B.  Romaine, 1826 

1822,  *Rev.  Pascal  N.  Strong, 1825 

1823,  Lewis  Seymour^ 

1824,  PeterA.Jay, 1825 

1824,    John  Rogers, 1831 

1824,  I.  Warren  Brackett, 1825 

1825,  C.  C.  Cambreleng, 1831 

[Assembly,  No.  26.]  5 
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1886,     Campbdl  P.  White, 1831 

1825,  Timothy  Hedges, 

1825,  MarUoE.  ThompiOD ^ 1833 

1826,  Jamei  W.  Dominick, • •  1831 

1826,    Dr.  Stephen  D.  Beekman 1829 

1 829,  Re?.  J.  F.  Scbroeder,  D.  D., • 1839 

1830,  Jacob  Hawey, •••• •*•  1831 

1831,  Charles  Mapes, 1838 

1831,    Jamet  Lovett, 1839 

1831,     Robert  C.  Cornell 1841 

1831,  B.  L.  Wolletf, 

1821,     Robert  D.  Weeka, 1833 

1831,     Peter  S.  Titus, 1834 

1831,  •Henry  J.  WycoflF, 1839 

1831,     William  F.  Molt, 1834 

1831,  *Heman  Averill, 1834 

1831,     James  A.  Burtu8« 1833 

1831,     John  R.Willis 1843 

1831,     John  W.  Leavitt, 1834 

1831 ,     John  Ootcut,  c*..  • .  .'.V;^. 1835 

183 1 ,     Myndeit  Yah  Scbaick,*. . . . . l... . • . . , 1832 

1831,  Rufus  L."Lord,.i..  .4>y».».  ,...-•.•  ....  1834 

1832,  Charles L.  Li vrngslon','....  1... ....  ......  1841 

1833,  WiUiamL.  Stohe,^  •       .  , ., .  , 
1833,  Shepherd  Knapp,  ^':,:      " 

1 833,  Samuel  Downer,  Jr^ 

1834,  Jacob  Drake, 

1834,     William  B.  Bolles, |839 

1834,     Henry  S.  Richards,  ...^ 1837 

1834,  William  Kelley, 

1834,     George  S.  Robbins,! 1843 

1834,     David  Thompson, ^,.  1942 

1834,    William  Kent,! 1842 

1836,  Auguitin  Averill, 

1836,  Edward  Curtis,. ••• 1839 

1837,  Frederick  A.  Tallmadge, ,!*/.  1843 

1 837,  Samuel  S.  Rowland, 

28S9,     Joaiah  L.  Hale, 1942 

1839^  Henry  E.  Davies 
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ElectML 

1840,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore^ 

1841,  Waiiam  W.  Campbell, 

1841,  Benjamin  R,  Wintkrop, 

1842,  WUliam  H.  Macy, 
1842,     George  B.  Butler, 

1842,  Israel  Russell, 

1843,  John  C.  Green, 
1843,  Moses  Taylor, 
1843,  ElishaJ).  Hurlbut. 

Former  Directors, 83 

Yice-Presidents  not  in  the  list  of  Directors, 4 

— ,  87 
Present  members  of  the  board, 25 

Total, r 112 


No  2.    • 
LIST 

Of  Instructors  in  the  New- York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^  from  1818, 
to  January  1st  1844. 

Elected.  Retired. 

1818,  •Abraham  O.  Stansbury 1821 

*'      *Mi88  Mary  Stansbury 1832 

1819,  Horace  Loofborrow 1832 

1821 ,  •De  Witt  Clinton  Mitchell 1822 

1822,  John  H.  Gazlay         *]  1830 

"      Mary  Rose  I  n    r  i#  .    lyr    •.  1826 

ion/»   TT  /    t  IT     /^i  A      /'Deaf  Mute  Monitors  ,^_^ 

1826,  Eeturah  Van  Cleft      f  1828 


r 


1828,  Emily  Curtice  j  1829 

1830,  Leon  Vaysse , 1834 

"      John  R.  Burnett 1831 

1831,  Harvby  p.  Pbbt. 

**      Dwight  Seward 1832 

1832,  David  E.  Bartlett. 

"      Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard 1838 

''      Samuel  R.  Brown. 1835 

"      Josiah  Addison  Gary. 

1833,  Barnabas M. Fay... 1838 

''      George  Edward  Day 1835 

1834,  John  Robinson  Eeefe 1835 

1835,  Amos  Boardman  Lambert •  •  1837 

"      •Ran^m  Taylor 1837 

''      Joseph  Haven 1837 

1836,  Oran  W.  Morris. 

1837,  ShubaelF. Bartlett.... 1838 
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Cbefad.  RMiMdL 

"      John.H.Pettiiigen 1843 

'*      AbelB.Baker  ^  1838 

1888,  Jeremiah  W.  ConUin-  >  Deaf  Mute  Moniiora. 

"      Nathan  M.  Totten.      J 

1838,  Andrew  L.  Stone • 1841 

'*      Aaron  L.  Chapin 184S 

••      Jacob  Van  Nostrand. 
1843,  Samuel  Porter. 
'*      TTumuu  GaUaudet. 


Retirad.  B«whi'm§> 

iMtruetor^, « «.  96  19  7 

Deaf  Mote  MMitors,     7  6  ^^  8 

33  24  9 
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RECAPITULATION. 

From  the  city  of  New-York,.. .• 128 

other  counties  of  the  State, 527 

other  States,  chiefly  New- Jersey, .«  48 

the  Canadas,... •  5 

foreign  couoirieSy  .••••.•...••..•.•...•  4 

Toul, 712 

Discharged 639 

Remaining  Jan.  1,  1844y 173 


ADMISSIONS  AND  DISCHARGES. 


Th$  Admissions  and  Discharges  dawn  to  the  present  time  have  been 
annually  as  follows: 


s»fe»Bm 

Admis. 

Dis. 

Re. 

■ioot. 

chaijei. 

nMUniog. 

From  May  12, 

1818,  till  Dec.  31  at 

.  1819 

67 

11 

56 

Dec.  SIst,  1819, 

do 

1820,.... 

8 

12 

62 

do 

1820, 

do 

1821 

16 

15 

62 

do 

1821, 

do 

1822,.... 

19 

18 

53 

do 

1822, 

do 

1823,.... 

11 

14 

60 

do 

1823, 

do 

1824 

16 

13 

63 

do 

1624, 

do 

1826 

IS 

16 

66 

do 

1825, 

do 

1826 

23 

16 

64 

do 

1826, 

do 

1827 

14 

15 

63 

do 

1827, 

do 

1828 

19 

17 

65 

do 

1828, 

do 

1829,.... 

30  • 

27 

68 

do 

1829, 

do 

1830 

37 

20 

86 

do 

1830, 

do 

1831,.... 

16 

11 

89 

do 

1831, 

do 

1832,.... 

15 

17 

87 

do 

1832, 

do 

1833 

68 

11 

134 

do 

1833, 

do 

1834 

43 

20 

137 

do 

1834, 

do 

1838 

43 

40 

140 

do 

1836, 

do 

1836 

57 

37 

160 

do 

1836, 

do 

1837,.:.. 

24 

34 

150 

do 

1837, 

do 

1838,.... 

37 

32 

155 

do 

1838, 

do 

1839 

37 

23 

169 

do 

1839, 

do 

1840 

36 

62 

152 

do 

1840, 

do 

1841 

36 

26 

162 

do 

1841. 

do 

1842,.... 

28 

36 

164 

do 

1842, 

do 

1843 

46 

27 

173 

731 

658 

173 

Whole  number  of  admissions,. •• ••.•••••••••.  731 

Of  whom  were  re-admissions, 85 

Actual  number, 646 

Popfla  at  Caoajobarie,  who  have  not  been  at  New-York|..  66 

Total  at  both  achooU, 712 


(  No.  4.  ) 

Terms  of  Admission. 

t.  Pupils  are  provided  foi  by  the  lostitution  in  all  respects,  clothing 
and  travelling  expenses  excepted)  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by  the  Insti- 
tution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty  dollars.  Pay- 
ment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacationi 
which  extends  from  the  fifteenth  of  July  to  the  first  of  September. 
No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time,  except  in  veiy  extraoidi'' 
nary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse* 
quence  of  absence  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor  for 
the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  Inetita- 
tion  without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  twenty-five  years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to 
receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  discre- 
tion. 

YI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  ot  the  pupils. 

YII.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.  must  be 
addressed,  post  paid,  to  the  principal  of  the  Institution.  The  selection 
of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense  is  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject 
must  be  addressed. 

VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual,  the 
Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary  power  to 
reject  the  application. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 

H.  P.  Peet,  Secretary. 


The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  neces- 
sary school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge  is 
made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  m^ical  attendance,  medicines,  or  other 
necessary  provisions. 
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It  is  saggetted  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mme  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  de« 
gree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  adyanrement.  To  be  able 
to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise 
a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  re- 
commended that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or  copies^ 
preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made 
intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  tq 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  attention 
to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original  consti* 
tutional  defect;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident  f  And  if  so, 
in  what  way,  and  what  time  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  amonff 
any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred;  and  how,  and 
when  produced? 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  employ* 
ed  to  remove  it;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  and  is 
the  individual  acauainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode  of 
forming  letters  with  a  pen  ? 

6.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as  pal- 
sy, nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs;  or  does  he  or  she 
show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents  ? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connection  been 
formed  by  mariiage  ? 

Bi  WHat  are  tl^  number  and  names  of  their  children  7 


REPORT 

Of  the  special  committee  on  the  annual  examina- 
tion at  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  lulj  14  and  15, 1843. 

The  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Insiitutioa 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
attending  the  annual  examination  and  investigating  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Institution, 

REPORT : 

That  they  have  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  them,  and  for  this 
plurpose  met  at  the  Institution  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  July  14,  1848, 
when  they  proceeded  in  the  first  place,  to  a  careful  examination  into  its 
domestic  arrangements,  the  result  of  which,  they  now  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board. 

As  the  Board  are  well  aware,  the  principal  of  the  Institution,  has  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  establishment ;  the  matron,  Mrs.  Stoner, 
has  particular  charge  of  the  domestic  arrangements ;  and  the  commit^ 
tee  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their  approbation  of  her  fidelity  and 
zeal  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties.  All  is  neatness,  cleanliness  and 
order ;  and  while  rigid  economy  and  strict  accountability  in  the  ma* 
nagement  of  the  household,  are  maintained,  nothing  necessary  to  the 
comforts  of  the  inmates  is  omitted. 

The  committee  inspected  the  dining  room,  store  room,  beys  apd 
girls'  wash  rooms,  the  kitchen,  bake  room,  laundry,  wash  room,  hos- 
pital, the  girls  sitting  rooms,  wardrobe  rooms,  dormitories  and  the  work 
shops. 

The  admirable  neatness  and  system  pervading  all  these  departments, 
met  their  unqualified  approbation  ;  and  the  constant  watchfulness  of 
[Assembly,  No.  86.]  10 
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the  principal  and  his  Taluable  atsiatanUy  leaves  nothing  in  the  way  of 
improvement  to  be  suggested.  The  dining  hall  is  a  large  room  con- 
taining thirteen  tables,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  principal,  hia 
family  and  the  professors  of  the  Institution  ;  six  of  them  by  the  boys, 
five  by  the  girls,  and  one  by  the  domestics.  The  tables  are  all  fur- 
nished with  the  same  food,  and  all  partake  of  their  meals  at  the  same 
hour.  The  time  for  breakfast  in  summer  is  six  o'clock,  in  winter  at 
six  and  a  half  o'clock ;  dinner  is  served  throughout  the  year  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  tea  at  six. 

When  all  are  seated  at  the  tables,  a  blessing  is  invoked  by  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  siga  language,  and  after  each  meal  is  concluded,  thanks  are 
returned  in  the  same  manner.  During  the  two  days  of  the  examinaticm 
the  committee  took  their  meals  at  these  tables,  and  were  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  excellence  of  the  food  supplied,  the  order,  quiet  and 
propriety  manifested  ;  and  gratified  at  witnessing  the  good  appetites 
and  satisfaction  displayed  by  all  the  partakers. 

The  tables  are  supplied  with  fresh  and  excellent  vegetables  from  the 
grounds  of  the  Institution ;  and  the  meats  furnished,  are  of  an  excellent 
quality.  The  committee  investigated  minutely  this  branch  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  Institution,  and  were  unable  to  discover  any  thing  which 
needed  alteration  or  improvement. 

All  the  rooms  of  the  establishment  were  found  exceedingly  neat  and 
well  ordered,  and  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
their  inmates.  In  the  hospital  there  were  only  two  patients,  a  boy  and 
girl,  neither  much  indisposed  ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  unfeigned  gratitude 
to  the  Author  of  all  our  mercies,  that  no  death  has  occurred  at  the  In- 
stitution during  the  past  year. 

The  dormitories  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  are  well  arranged. 
They  consist  of  two  large  apartments,  one  occupied  by  the  females,  the 
other  by  the  males.  Each  individual  has  a  separate  bed,  and  the  neat- 
ness and  comfort  of  their  appearance  deserve  commendation. 

Work-Shops. 
The  new  work-shops  having  been  completed,  are  now  in  successful 
operation,  and  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  85  boys  and  21  girls 
were  engaged  in  the  various  trades  carried  on  in  them,  as  follows : 
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Book-binding,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Miller,. ..b......  20  boys. 

Shoe  making,  do        Mr.  Hackett, 21  do 

Tailoring,  do        Mr.  Trask, 20  do 

Cabinet-making,     do        Mr.  Goerck, 12  do 

Gardening,  do        Mr.  Mead, 12  do 

In  all 85 


All  the  boys  devote  a  part  of  each  day  to  some  employment  which 
will  give  them  health  and  vigor,  besides  qualifying  them  on  leaving  the 
Institution,  for  the  active  and  useful  pursuits  of  life. 

Of  the  female  pupils,  six  are  learning  to  sew  and  fold  books  ;  fifteen 
fire  employed  in  the  tailor's  shop  ;  twenty*five  are  being  taught  dress- 
making, and  the  remainder  plain  sewing,  while  all  in  turn  are  practised 
in,  and  required  to  perform,  the  lighter  household  duties. 

The  committee  would  do  injustice  to  their  own  feelings  by  conclud- 
ing this  branch  of  their  report,  if  they  omitted  to  express  their  entire 
satisfaction  with  the  management  of  the  Institution,  in  all  its  details* 
and  their  conviction  that  this  management  may  challenge  competition 
with  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  this  or  any  other  country* 

Annual  Examination. 
This  examination  commenced  on  Friday  morning  July  14th,  and  ter- 
minated on  the  evening  of  July  15lh. 

At  its  commencement,  the  committee  were  furnished  by  the  princi- 
pal with  the  annexed  Schedule  A,  containing  the  names  and  number 
of  the  pupils  in  the  Institution,  term  of  instruction  and  course  of  study 
in  each  class.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  it,  that  there  were  eight 
classes,  the  number  in  each  varying  from  thirteen  to  twenty-one. 

The  committee  attended  the  examination  of  each  of  these  classes  in 
the  studies  indicated,  and  will  now  submit  to  the  Board  the  result  wit- 
nessed by  them,  and  the  impressions  made  upon  their  minds. 

The  hours  of  instruction  in  all  the  classes,  are  from  9  to  12  in  the 
morning,  and  from  1^  to  3^  in  the  afternoon. 

The  firstxlass  examined  was  the  8th,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bart- 
lett.    This  was  the  first  year  of  the  members  of  this  class,  except 
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WilkiM  and  Miss  Hagfaes ;  and,  consequently,  with  these  ezceptions, 
they  had  only  been  under  instruction  about  nine  months. 

The  class  were  requested,  through  their  teacher,  to  write  their  places 
of  residence,  and  the  time  they  bad  respectiTcly  been  in  the  Seminary. 
This  he  communicated  to  them  by  signs,  and  most  of  them  wrote  the 
answers  correctly  and  with  great  promptness.  A  request  was,  in  like 
manner,  made  of  the  class  to  form  a  sentence  containing  the  woid 
••great." 

The  following  were  written  immediately : 

(a.)  The  whale  is  great  but  a  fish  is  little. 

(i.)  We  see  the  great  City-Hall. 

(c.)  God  is  a  great  spirit. 

{dJ)  The  steamboat  is  great,  but  a  boat  is  little. 

(e.)  An  elephant  is  great,  a  wren  is  little. 

(/.)  The  tree  is  a  great,  the  tree  is  a  little. 

(g.)  The  mounuin  is  great,  and  the  fly  is  little. 

There  were  many  others  evincing  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  'word.  Similar  exercises  were  gone  through  with  by 
the  class,  all  equally  satisfactory.  It  would  afford  pleasure  to  enume- 
rate others,  but  necessity  compels  their  omission. 

The  committee  were  well  satisfied  that  this  class  had  made  most  com** 
mendable  progress,  thus  far,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  they 
trust  the  future  will  fully  confirm  these  auspicious  beginnings. 

The  committee  were  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  their  ideas 
in  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  requested  Mr.  Bartlett  to  ask 
them  by  signs,  ''  If  God  had  a  beginning."  .To  which  they  replied  in 
the  same  language,  that  '*  He  is  a  circle."  "  Never  dies,  because  be 
is  a  spirit  which  never  dies." 

They  were  then  requested  to  answer,  in  writing,  **  Why  men  die." 

The  following  answers  were  speedily  written. 

(A.)  All  people  die  because  Adam  and  Eve  disobeyed  God. 

(t.)  The  people  must  die  because  wicked. 

( J.)  All  people  are  wicked  and  must  die. 

Other  questions  of  similar  import,  drew  from  the  pupils  answers  in* 
dicating  the  possession  of  correct  ideas,  on  various  subjects,  and  their 
ability  to  express  them  in  clear  and  intelligible  language. 
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The  eompotitions  of  this  class  were  Tery  satisfactory,  displaying 
talent  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  skill  and  faithfulness  on  that  of 
their  instructor.    Specimens  of  some  of  them  are  annexed,  marked  B. 

Seventh  Class, 
This  class  is  taught  by  Mr.  Conklin,  a  deaf  mute,  who  has  been  foe 
five  years  a  monitor  in  the  Institution,  and  is  a  graduate  of  it.  The  at- 
tention  of  the  committee  was  particularly  called  to  the  penmanship  of 
this  class,  and  they  were  struck  with  its  excellence.  Many  of  the 
pupils  write  beautifully,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  skill  afforded  much 
gratification.  Many  of  the  letters  and  sentences  would  bring  no  dis« 
credit  on  professed  writing-masters,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be 
observed,  that  this  remark  applies  equally  to  the  writing  of  many  of 
the  pupils  in  other  classes. 

This  class  were  also  examined  as  to  the  formation  of  sentences  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  different  words  and  the  ideas  they 
entertained  upon  various  subjects.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  enu- 
merate all  the  examples  furnished,  a  few  as  specimens  can  only  be 
given. 

Sentences  were  requested  embracing  the  word  "  good.*' 

(a.)  A  good  boy  tiies  to  study  his  book. 

(6.)  A  smart  boy  improves  very  good. 

(c.)  A  good  girl  study  his  books. 

{d.)  A  good  girl  tries  to  study  her  books  very  well. 

(f.)  A  good  boy  writes  a  letter  to  his  parents. 

(/.)  A  good  boy  tries  to  study  his  books  very  weU, 

The  committee  also  examined  this  class  in  Arithmetic,  and  foand 
that  exercises  in  addition,  multiplication  and  si^traction  were  performed 
understandingly,  with  promptness  and  acct^mcy. 

Several  questions  put  to  them  in  relation  to  facts  in  scripture  history, 
elicited  answers  showing  an  intimate  acquainunce  with  the  most  pro* 
minent  occurrences  related  in  the  Bible.  The  whole  class  appear  to 
to  have  been  faithfully  taught  and  to  have  made  satisfactory  progress. 

The  Sixth  Class 
Is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Morris,  late  of  the  Asylum  at  Canajobarie,  and 
18  now  completing  the  second  year  of  its  course  of  instructioiit^ 
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The  commilteo  pursued  the  seme  mode  of  developing  the  miode  of 
the  pupils  that  was  adopted  in  the  eiainination  of  the  other  classes,  tib  c 
proposing  words  with  which  sentences  were  to  be  formed^  and  pro- 
pounding questions  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  studies  of  the 
class.  It  was  a  constant  source  of  astonishment  to  witness  the  readi- 
ness and  accuracy  with  which  the  words  were  moulded  into  corred 
phrases  and  the  various  questions  answered. 


A  few  cases  will  be  given,  sufficing  to  show  that  the  scholars  have 
proved  themselves  apt  to  learn,  and  their  teacher  true  to  the  high 
trust  reposed  in  him.  | 

The  class  were  requested  to  compose  a  sentence  which  was  to  con* 
tain  the  word  **  beautiful." 

(a.)  It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  the  beautiful  flowers  in  the  garden 

(6.)  The  gentlemen  can  see  to  the  beautiful  trees. 

(c.)  The  beautiful  ladies  dance  on  the  floor.  ' 

(d.)  The  beautiful  birds  sing  and  flutter  among  the  trees.  j 

(e.)  The  girl  play  beautiful  on  the  grass.  I 

(/.)  It  is  very  beautiful  flower. 

The  verb  **  know,"  was  given  for  the  same  purpose.    The  following 
sentences  were  written : 
{g.)  The  gentleman  knows  the  good  pupils.  I 

(A.)  The  boy  knows  his  lesson.  i 

(i.)  The  gentleman  knows  the  lady.  ! 

{j.)  A  young  boy  a  girl  is  knows  and  the  father. 

(Jc.)  I  knows  the  family.  I 

({.)  I  know  my  brother  and  father.  j 

The  word  *'  flowe^"  was  next  given. 

(m.)  I  like  to  smell  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  in  the  garden. 

(n.)  A  gentleman  picks  the  pretty  flowers. 

(o.)  The  lady  walks,  seek  flowers  on  the  field. 

The  words  "  pick  up,"  were  requested  to  be  used  in  a  sentence. 

(p.)  A  boy  picks  up  the  chesnuts. 

{q.)  I  was  fond  to  pick  up  a  few  newspapers  firom  the  railroad. 

(r.)  The  girl  picks  up  on  the  spoon.  I 

(i.)  The  little  pick  up  white  handkerchief.  j 

(t.)  The  boys  and  girls  picks  up  the  strawberries  in  baskets. 
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These  examples,  selected  from  many  others  of  a  similar  character, 
will  senre  to  show  the  progress  of  the  members  of  this  class,  in  acquir- 
ing ideas  and  expressing  them  in  language.  Several  questions  were 
put  relative  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  concerning  different  portions  of 
of  Sacred  History.  All  of  which  were  correctly  answered,  evincing  no 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  enquired  of. 

The  class  were  alao  examined  in  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  knowledge  they  exhibited,  and  the  facility  displayed  in  work* 
ing  out  the  sums  given,  were  highly  creditable  and  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. 

This  class,  in  its  future  progress,  promises  to  reflectgreat  credit  upon 
itself  and  its  instructors. 

Fifth  Class. 

This  class  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Totten,  deaf-mute,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Institution.  It  is  composed  of  members  from  other  classes,  and  ge-» 
nerally  the  least  promising  of  them.  Some  of  them  are  in  ill  health, 
and  almost  incapable  of  any  mental  effort. 

It  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  it  is  politic  or  just,  to  retain  in  the 
institution  those,  who  from  mental  imbecility  are  unable  to  pursue  the 
most  simple  studies ;  a  faithful  and  valuable  teacher  is  pained  at  their 
want  of  improvement,  and  suffers  greatly  from  the  apprehension,  that 
he  will  be  held  accountable,  for  the  progress  of  minds,  upon  which  no 
impression  can  in  truth  be  made. 

^  Several  questions  were  put  to  this  class,  relating  to  Scripture  histo- 
ry, and  the  answers  showed  that  a  few  of  them  had  distinct  and  correct 
ideas  upon  many  of  the  prominent  points  of  this  history. 

Questions  in  geography  were  also  propounded  to  them,  and  by  some 
rightly  answered,  as,  How  is  the  earth  divided  ?  Land  and  water* 
What  is  an  ocean?  The  largest  extent  of  water.  What  is  a  lake  7 
A  body  of  water  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  land.  Which  is  the 
largest  river  in  America?    The  Mississippi. 

Several  sums  in  addition  and  subtraction  were  given  to  the  class  and 
correctly  wrought  by  some  of  them ;  others  seemed  incapable  of  com- 
prehending  the  simplest  principles  of  numbers,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
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ihal  the  iimmI  able  and  faithful  instruction  will  wiineee  in  them  but  little 
improTemenL 

The  class  were  requested  to  write  each  a  sentence  including  the 
word  "bad.** 
(a.)  A  mother  whipped  a  bad  boy. 

(6.)  A  man  whipped  a  bad  boy,  because  he  stole  some  money, 
(c.)  A  lady  whipped  bad,  a  little  girl, 
(d.)  A  bad  boy  breaks  his  slate. 

The  word  woman  was  next  given  for  the  same  purpose : 
(e.)  A  woman  walked  on  the  ground. 

(/*.)  A  poor  woman  wishes  to  eat  bread  and  water  (that  is  satisfied 
with  them). 
(g.)  A  woman  can  go  to  the  city  of  New- York. 
(A.)  A  woman  not  love  lazy. 

The  committee  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  principal,  that  three  of 
this  class,  who  have  each  been  in  the  Institution  for  five  years,  should 
be  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  continued  another 
year.  They  are  now  learning  trades,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  year, 
will  doubtless  be  qualified  to  maintain  themselves. 

Fourth  Class. 
This  class,  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Cary,  has  now  been  three  years  in 
the  Institution,  and  as  all  but  one  entered  at  the  same  lime,  they  have 
advanced  together  in  their  studies.  A  class  of  more  interesting  and 
intellectual  appearance.  Cannot  be  found  in  any  seminary  in  the  country, 
and  a  stranger  dropping  in  casually  and  regarding  them,  would  make 
the  same  remark. 

The  committee  were  struck  with  their  polite  and  agreeable  demeanor 
and  their  bright  beaming  countenancesi  instinct  with  intelligence  and 
happiness. 

A  more  touching  spectacle  can  scarcely  be  witnessed  than  this  group 
of  immortals,  shut  out  from  most  of  the  common  avenues  of  knowl- 
edge ;  yet  displaying  in  every  glance  and  motion  the  "  mens  divina,** 
struggling,  to  break  the  bonds  that  would  restrain  its  flutlerings  and 
aiming  upwards  to  the  source  of  light  from  whence  it  emanated.  The 
committee  were  highly  pleased  with  the  writing  of  this  class.  Nearly 
every  member  writes  a^xlistinct  handsome  hand  with  great  rapidity. 
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Their  exercises  were  commenced  by  one  of  the  committeei  requesting 
each  one  to  write  an  anecdote  respecting  some  animal. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  in  justice  to  the  class  and  each  of  its  members^ 
that  the  short  and  beautiful  essays  of  all  could  be  transcribed,  a  few 
only  can  be  selected,  and  the  inference  is  not  therefore  to  be  drawni 
that  they  were  deemed  the  best. 

(a.)  The  sheep  are  patient  graceful  peace  &c.  I  like  to  play  with 
the  sheep.  Are  you  fond  to  play  with  the  sheep  ?  They  like  to  skip 
and  dance  on  the  hills.  I  often  read  the  books  about  them.  Do  yoa 
remember  that  Lamb  of  Christ  ?  The  girls  often  love  to  play  with  them* 
The  sheep  are  innocent  and  good.  The  Iambs  cry  like  a  baa  baa4 
The  sheep  cannot  read  and  talk  and  go  to  church. 

(6.)  The  beautiful  bees  are  small  insects  celebrated  at  all  time  and 
in  all  countries  for  their  industry.  Their  habits  and  manner  of  dwelN 
ing  have  always  appeared  and  no  pains  hare  been  spared  to  become 
acquainted  with  them  &c. 

(c.)  A  man  rides  the  horse.  The  lion  lives  on  the  wild.  The  goose 
swims  on  the  water.  The  elephant  walks  on  the  ground.  The  ani«* 
mals  continued  in  the  barn.     The  large  dog  is  very  strong. 

{d.)  The  elephants  are  large.  The  elephant  is  good  and  large.  I 
wish  to  see  the  elephant  come  here.  I  like  to  see  the  elephant  sit  on 
the  bench-  The  elephant  is  very  strong.  He  comes  up  stairs.  I  sit 
oo'the  bench  with  the  pupils.  The  elephant  walks  on  the  ground. 
The  people  went  to  sit  on  the  bench.  I  like  to  see  the  elephant  seem 
large  and  strong.    The  elephant  lives  in  Africa. 

(e.)  A  cat  is  very  good,  and  tame.  A  cat  has  two  eyes.  It  has 
four  legs.  The  kittens  are  very  playful  to  climb  on  the  tree.  The 
girls  are  often  love  to  hold  kiuen  tight  in  the  room.  She  gave  them 
food  and  milk.  It  has  eaten  the  food.  The  cat  gone  away  in  the 
wood.  Do  you  like  to  see  a  pretty  kitten  7  They  are  interesting  to 
see  and  pretty. 

(/.)  A  cat  has  two  eyes  and  one  tail.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  soft  animal. 
Can  she  read  ?  No,  she  does  not  know  how  to  read,  but  she  can  run 
play  jump  and  climb  a  tree.  She  can  sec  in  the  darkness.  She  eats  bread4 
She  loves  to  eat  many  of  the  little  mice,  better  than  she  loves  bread. 
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My  pretty  white  cat  is  at  home.  1  have  erer  my  cat  at  home.  I  saw 
last  vacation  a  lady  who  oflen  played  with  her  cat  in  her  room.  She 
is  named  Emily.  She  appeared  to  love  her  cat  very  much.  The  cat 
sometimes  quarrels  at  a  little  dog.  I  am  proud  that  my  cat  is  very 
brave  and  angry  to  quarrel  at  him.  But  my  cat  cannot  sing,  but  any 
of  the  beautiful  birds  can  sing  very  sweetly.  But  I  pity  a  bird  which 
would  die.  When  the  bird  sits  on  the  tree  to  sing,  then  a  cat  sees  up 
the  tree  and  goes  to  climb  upon  the  tree  and  catches  a  poor  little  bixd, 
and  she  eats  the  bird  so  the  sweet  bird  is  destroyed.  A  cat  appeared 
to  love  to  play  with  the  little  and  young  children  in  the  garden. 

The  class  was  minutely  examined  in  Mitcheirs  Primary  Geography, 
and  the  result  was  as  remarkable  as  it  was  satisiactory.  The  know- 
ledge of  grammar  they  possessed  also  exhibited  in  a  striking  degree 
their  intellectual  powers,  the  faithfulness  and  ability  witli  which  they  had 
been  taught,  and  their  own  diligent  application.  The  questions  on  the 
maps  were  perfectly  answered.  They  were  also  examined  in  arithme* 
tic,  and  in  this  branch  of  study  the  same  accuracy  and  extent  of  attain* 
ment  were  exhibited.  This  class  certainly  does  great  credit  to  the 
Institution.  It  is  superior  in  every  respect.  All  possess  good  intellects 
and  the  mode  of  culture  is  greatly  approved. 

It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  expressing  the  high  gratification  which 
the  committee  experienced  in  the  examination  of  this  class,  and  they 
trust  the  high  attainments  and  diligent  application  of  its  members,  will 
stimulate  others  to  imitate  their  noble  example.  Specimens  of  their 
compositions  are  annexed  to  this  report,  and  the  committee  refer  to 
them  as  exhibiting  in  a  gratifying  degree  the  advance  of  the  class  in 
this  portion  of  their  studies. 

Third  Class. 
This  class  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Pettingell,  and  consists  of  5  girls  and 
13  boys. 

The  examination  in  geography  and  history  was  extensive,  and  the 
answers  were  quickly  and  correctly  given. 

The  names  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe  were  familiar  to  the  pupils. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  questions  and  answers  in  American  History, 
the  following  are  presented  to  the  Board.  To  the  question.  Who  fitat 
settled  America?  the  answers  were,  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia 
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was  by  the  people  from  England.    The  emigrants  came  from  England 
and  went  through  to  James  river  and  settled  in  Jamestown  in  1607. 

The  answers  of  all  were  the  same,  varying  slightly  in  phraseology. 

The  class  was  also  exercised  on  themes  of  history  selected  by  each 
pupil. 

(a.)  Indians  lived  in  huts.  They  were  made  of  sticks  covered  with 
mud.     They  have  dark  yellow  thin  faces,  &:c. 

(6.)  Napoleon  was  born  in  Corsica  in  France.  His  parents  did  not 
know  that  he  will  become  Emperor  of  Prance.  But  in  a  few  years  af- 
ter he  grew  up  to  be  a  man.  His  parents  sent  him  to  school.  He  was 
wider  than  his  school  mates.     The  teacher  gave  him  long  lessons. 

(c.)  About  John  Smith:  He  was  born  in  England,  but  he  was  a 
young  man,  and  set  off  to  run  away  from  England.  He  met  the 
strangjs  adventures  and  finally  at  Turkey  in  Europe  and  entered  into 
the  Austrian  Army.  He  often  fought  with  the  Turks.  One  occasion 
he  mounted  on  his  horseback  and  fought  with  the  strength  of  the  Turk 
and  finally  defeated  him  who  fell  on  the  ground.  He  was  at  length 
taken  by  the  Turks,  but  finally  he  escaped  from  the  captive,  and  met  the 
strange  adventures  as  remarkable  as  before.  Finally  he  returned  to 
England,  and  sailed  with  the  Emigrants  for  America.  At  length  he 
arrived  Jamestown  on  a  Island  in  James  River  and  was  at  length  taken 
by  the  Indians  and  carried  to  the  King  of  Powhantas.  While  the 
King  was  almost  killing  him  with  a  club  Pochontas,  the  daughter  of 
the  king  was  rushed  in  saved  him  from  death.  At  length  he  arrived 
at  Jamestown,  again  and  Qnally  returned  to  England  and  died  there. 

(d.)  I  will  like  to  tell  you  about  John  Smith.  He  lived  in  England. 
When  he  came  to  this  country  he  was  taken  by  the  Indians.  The  king 
began  to  kill.  John  Smith,  but  the  daughter  of  the  king  ran  to  save 
him  from  the  death.  He  let  him  live,  and  one  day  he  was  in  the  room 
and  one  of  the  Indians'  head  was  ornamented  which  gave  him  a  hideous 
aspect  and  danced  around  him. 

(0.)  I  will  tell  you  about  the  character  of  the  Indians  in  New-Eng- 
land. The  complexion  of  the  Indians  is  of  a  dark  yellow  color.  Their 
hair  very  black  and  straight,  and  their  eyes  were  as  sparkling  as  the 
wild  animals.  They  wore  thin  skins  of  the  wild  animals  in  the  winter, 
and  they  were  nearly  naked  in  the  summer.    The  men  were  very  fond 
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of  war  and  hunting,  but  ihe  women  tilled  the  farms  near  their  hula, 
and  cooked  food  for  iheir  children  and  husbands.  They  all  lived  chiefly 
on  the  flesh  of  deer,  fishes,  &c. ;  but  in  the  course  of  sereral  years  they 
bad  learnt  a  few  things  of  the  whites — the  whites  came  to  New-Eng- 
land, and  they  wore  the  blankets  instead  of  skins,  and  they  used  guns 
instead  of  bows  and  arrows. 

These  specimens  of  the  exercises  written  by  the  class  are  fairly  se« 
lected  and  correctly  copied  as  written,  and  convey  a  just  impression  of 
the  extent  of  the  pupils'  knowledge,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
are  able  to  express  their  ideas. 

The  class  were  required  to  state  the  order  in  which  the  first  thirteen 
States  were  settled*  All  answered  correctly  without  hesitation.  The 
examinations  in  geography  and  history  were  highly  satisfactory.  That 
in  arithmetic  consisted  of  exercises  in  numeration  and  addition,  which 
teemed  to  be  clearly  understood,  and  had  been  diligently  studied. 

The  exercises  in  grammar  were  also  numerous,  exhibiting  that  the 
class  were  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its  rules  and  their  application. 

A  few  specimens  will  be  given  of  the  use  of  the  verb  **  to  rim,** 

(/.)  "  A  bad  man  runs  away." 

{g)  "  A  little  boy  often  runs  to  swim  in  the  East  river.** 

(A.)  "  A  locomotive  often  ran  fast  to  Fordham. 

A  thief  stole  money  from  a  gentleman's  pocket  and  ran  hsU 
A  little  boy  met  a  little  dog  and  was  afraid  and  ran  away. 
A  boy  who  was  always  disobedient  to  his  parents  resolved  that 
he  would  run  away  to  the  ship." 

These  examples  are  accurately  copied  from  the  many  furnished  by 
the  class,  and  the  examination  fully  satisfied  the  committee  that  the 
class,  as  a  whole,  were  intelligent  and  industrious,  and  that  there  was 
no  deficient  intellect  among  them. 

They  were  also  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  on  religious  matters* 
The  folloHfing  question  was  propounded,  and  written  answers  requested. 
Who  was  Jesus  Christ  ? 

It  would  make  this  report  too  voluminous  to  copy  all  the  answers ;  a 
few  only  can  be  given  as  specimens. 
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(t.)  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  and  equal  with  God  and  came 
from  Heaven  into  the  World  to  save  the  wicked  people  from  their  sins 
and  is  called  our  Saviour. 

ij.)  Jesus  Christ  saw  the  wicked  people  therefore  he  came  to  the 
earth  and  was  humble — When  the  Jews  took  him  he  was  crucified 
and  died  for  them  all. 

(&.)  He  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God  and  our  dear  Saviour,  who  is  now 
waiting  for  us  to  repent  of  our  sins.  1 843  years  ago  God  sent  him 
from  the  happiness  of  Heaven  down  on  the  world  to  save  us  from  Hell. 
We  should  trust  in  him  and  obey  him  and  love  him  and  he  will  take  us 
into  Heaven  with  him  in  safety. 

This  subject  was  continued  at  greater  length  by  signs,  and  the  an- 
swers were  excellent,  evincing  a  good  degree  of  religious  knowledge. 
This  important  part  of  the  education  of  all  the  classes,  is  entitled  to 
warm  commendation,  and  appears  to  have  been  attended  to  with  great 
fidelity  and  care  by  the  professors,  and  to  have  received  from  the  pupils 
close  and  considerate  attention  and  reflection. 

Second  Class. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  has  confided  to  him  this  class,  and  it  is  composed 

of  pupils  from  two  other  classes,  most  of  them  having  been  inmates  of 

the  Institution  for  five  or  six  years,  and  a  few  of  them  still  longer.    The 

examination  commenced  with  exercises  on  the  First  Book  of  History. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  New-England  States  settled  ? 
(a.)     A.  New-England  was  settled  by  the  puritans. 
(6.)    A.  New-England  was  settled  by  the  people  who  came  from 
England. 

Q.'  Why  did  they  leave  England  ? 

(c.)    A.  For  the  persecution  they  suiSered. 

{d.)  A.  The  Puritans  came  to  America  because  the  king  of  Eng« 
land  cruelled  them. 

'    (e.)    A.  Because  they  wished  to  worship  God  in  a  pure  manner, 
because  the  people  injured  them. 

(/.)    A.  Because  the  English  treated  them  very  cruelly. 

Q.  What  was  the  persecution  they  suffered  ? 

(f .)    A.  They  could  not  worship  according  to  their  own  wishes. 
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(h.)    A.  They  wished  to  worship  in  «  pure  laanMr. 

Q.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  rerolutionary  war  ? 

(t.)     A.  Because  the  king  taxed  the  people. 

(;.)  A.  The  parliament  and  king  of  England  were  jealoos  of  the 
Americans,  who  would  become  powerful  and  free. 

{k.)  A.  The  king  of  England  cruelly  treated  the  Americans  by  the 
tax — the  Americans  delermined  to  become  revolutionary  and  indepen- 
dent. 

Q.  When  was  New-York  settled  ! 
(/.)    A.  In  1614— by  all  the  class. 

Various  other  questions  in  history  and  geography  were  satisfactorily 
answered  by  the  class. 

Arithmetic, 

The  exercises  were  in  compound  division  and  compound  additioo, 
and  generally  correct ;  shewing  commendable  progress  in  the  science 
of  numbers. 

Compasitions  in  History. 

Each  member  of  the  class  was  requested  to  write  a  short  composi^ 
tion  in  history.     A  few  of  those  written  are  copied,  as  follows : 

(m.)  New- York  is  a  large,  wealthy  and  populous  State,  The  peo- 
ple of  this  city  are  engaged  in  commerce.  The  northern  part  of  the 
State  is  occupied  principally  in  farming  the  land.  They  manage  to 
cttltitrate  the  land  very  well,  dec. 

(n.)  Connecticut  was  settled  in  the  year  1633.  Some  English  col- 
ony came  from  Massachusett:?.  They  settled  Hartford,  Windsor  and 
Weathersfield.  The  colony  made  war  against  the  Pequot  Indians,  and 
they  then  conquered  them.  Afterwards  the  captain  and  his  army  vront  to 
{Ihode  Island,  and  they  fought  against  the  Whampanoag  king  Philip. 

(o.)  New-Jersey  is  not  a  very  large  State.  It  is  somewhat  hilly. 
You  will  go  to  Jersey  City  in  a  very  few  minutes,  but  I  can  hardly  bo* 
lieve  it.  You  shall  go  back  to  Newark  about  nine  miles.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  handsome  cities  in  the  State.  If  you  go  to  Patterson  you 
will  see  the  Passaic  Falls.    At  Princeton  there  is  Princeiod  college, 
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where  many  young  gemltnen  are  educated.    The  railroad  extends 
firoia  Jersey  city  to  Philadelphia 

(p.)  New-York  is  a  large  State,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  wealth  of 
the  city  of  New- York,  because  there  are  many  yessels  which  are  load- 
ed there  with  many  different  productions  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
State  to  the  city,  which  the  peoploare  yery  happy  to  purchase  for  their 
life.  The  people  are  engaged  in  agricultural  business  and  obtain  many 
TOgetables  by  theb  industry.  Many  schools  are  built  by  the  gentlenoen 
who  are  benevolent  for  the  poor  children,  and  they  put  them  to  be  well 
educated.    I  hope  New- York  is  rapidly  increasing  as  England. 

(q.)  The  State  of  Massachusetts  was  settled  by  the  Puritans,  who 
came  from  England  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620.  On  reaching 
Plymouth  they  first  began  to  build  some  houses,  but  they  suffered  from 
hunger  because  they  had  no  provisions  to  live*  Massachusetts  were  all 
covered  with  forests,  and  were  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  Indians.  But 
the  English  people  who  came  from  England  were  in  progress  of  Massa-^ 
chusetts.  Now  Massachusetts  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population.  The 
people  are  extensively  engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Bos- 
ton is  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  Legislature  meet  toge- 
ther to  make  the  laws  every  year.  Boston  has  a  population  of  about 
90,000  inhabitants,  and  most  of  the  people  of  Boston  are  largely  en- 
gaged in  fisheries. 

These  specimens  of  composition  will  furnish  the  Board  with  a  correct 
idea  of  the  whole.    The  committee  were  highly  gratified  with  them. 

Grammar. 
The  exercises  in  grammar  were  numerous  and  satisfactory.    A  few 
of  them  will  be  given  : 

Examples  of  the  use  of  the  verb  "  boast*'  required. 

(r.)  A  boy  boasted  in  travelling  thro'  Europe. 

{s.)  A  girl  told  her  sister  about  her  acts — she  boasts. 

(t)  A  boy  boasted  in  learning  history  and  lessons. 

Required  to  give  examples  of  the  use  of  the  adjective  **  diligent.^ 
(u.)  These  pupils  are  diligent  to  study  their  own  lessons. 
(v.)  A  boy  worked  m  the  field  and  was  diligent. 
(to.)  If  a  boy  be  diligent  to  study  his  lessons,  he  will  be  a  good  and 
Wiseman. 
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(x.)  A  good  girl  is  diligeni  in  learning  bor  ariUiaietic. 
(y.)  A  diligent  boy  tried  to  learn  his  lessons  and  to  become  wise. 
{z.)  One  of  the  ladies  in  London  was  diligent  in  reading  the  Scrip* 
tures.     [He  meant,  he  says,  Miss  Hannah  More. J 

Exercises  with  the  noun,  "  tree  :*^ 

(a.)  A  little  boy  climbed  up  a  tree. 

(6.)  A  boy  wished  to  climb  up  a  tree. 

(c.)  A  gentleman  and  lady  were  very  happy  to  sit  down  tmder  the 
shade  of  a  tree. 

(d.)  Mr.  Washington  was  surprised  to  find  his  cherry  ^ee  which  had 
been  spoiled,  and  called  his  gardener  and  asked  him  if  they  chopped  it« 
When  his  sweet  son,  George,  saw  him  do  so,  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  said,  **  I  cannot  tell  a  lie  ;^  then  he  approyed  of  his  conduct 

The  next  exercises  were  with  the  preposition,  '*  into" 

(e.)  Some  sailors  jumped  info  the  sea. 
(/.)  A  boy  dore  into  the  river. 

(g.)  We  are  going  into  the  chapel  for  praying  unto  God,  because 
we  must  worship  in  the  holy  chapel  of  the  Lord. 

(h.)  A  constable  seized  a  thief,  and  put  him  into  a  prison. 

(t.)  A  boy  ran  into  a  house  to  defend  him  from  the  bite  of  a  dog. 

( J.)  The  boy  jumped  into  the  river,  and  then  he  swims  a  little  while. 

All  these  exercises  were  interesting,  as  displaying  a  thorough  know* 
ledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  grammar,  and  their  correct  applica* 
tion  in  the  formation  of  sentences. 

The  class  was  also  examined  in  Scripture  history,  and  tlieir  answers 
showed  that  they,  as  well  as  the  other  inmates  of  the  Institution,  had 
been  thoroughly  instructed  and  fully  understood  the  great  truths  taught 
in  God's  revelation  to  man.  A  few  of  the  questions  and  answers  can 
only  be  selected. 

Question*  Who  was  St.  Paul  ? 

(ft.)    Answer.  Paul  was  a  disciple  and  was  a  friend  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(/.)    A.  Paul  was  an  apostle. 

(m.)  A.  St.  Paul  was  a  preacher. 

(ft.)  A.  Paul  was  one  of  the  apostles,  he  was  a  Roman  preacher. 

(o.)  A.  Paul  was  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ ;  before  that  time  be 
was  so  wicked  that  he  always  persecuted  the  people  that  worshipped 
God. 
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QueHian.  Who  was  Jesus  Cbiisi  t 

ip.)    Answer.  Savior. 

(;.)    A.  Jesus  Christ  was  God. 

(r.)    A.  Christ  is  the  son  of  God. 

(s.)  Jesus  Christ  came  from  heaven  ;  he  saved  the  wicked  people 
in  the  woridi 

(  L)  A.  Christy  who  is  our  Savior,  came  into  the  world  to  save  our 
souls,  by  being  crucified  on  the  cross,  to  make  an  atonement  for  us. 

(u.)  A.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  son  of  God,  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
he  came  from  heaven  for  the  purpose  of  saving  ihe  sinners. 

(v.)    A.  He  is  the  son  of  God,  and  our  Savior. 

Many  similar  questions  were  put  by  signs,  and  they  w«re  beau* 
tifully  answered  with  quickness  and  intelligence. 

This  is  a  well  instructed  class,  and  there  is  a  great  uniformity  in 
their  acquirements  and  intellectual  developments. 

Various  compositions  by  the  pupils  of  the  several  classes  examined 
this  day,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  marked  C. 


SECOND  DAY  OF  THE  EXAMINATION. 
July  15,  1843. 
The  committee  entered  upon  the  examination  of  ihe  Jirst  or  gradua^ 
ting  class,  composed  of  6  males  8  females,  and  which  had  been  for  the 
past  year  under  the  immediate  diiection  of  the  principal  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

This  examination  was  conducted  by  the  committee  in  the  presence  of 
the  President,  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  strangers  invited 
to  witness  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils. 

The  whole  class  wntpresent,  and  were  remarked  for  intelligenee, 
propriety  of  deportment  and  general  acquirements. 

The  course  of  studies  pursued  by  this  class  will  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix A.  before  referred  to.  The  pupils  havo  been  under  inatroction 
from  four  to  seven  years. 

Their  text  book  has  been  the  "  The  Class  Book  of  Nature,**  in  th« 
use  of  which  the  pupils  have  been  thrown  very  much  on  their  own  re- 
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■ourceSy  such  being  the  policy  adopMd  by  ibe  |»iiieipal.  Tbe  pre&- 
ciency  to  which  they  have  attained,  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  |he 
seTeral  compowlions  exhibited. 

Many  of  these  productions  are  of  a  superior  order,  and  evince  ool 
only  good  natural  intellects  but  well  cultivated  tastes. 

It  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  source  of  lively  gratification  to  tbe  friends 
of  tbe  institotion  to  witness  these  benign  results  of  their  efforts  to  dif* 
iuae  knowledge  and  happiness  among  an  unfortunate  and  interesting 
portion  of  the  honian  family. 

Following  tbe  general  plan  adopted  on  the  previous  day,  the  commit- 
tee enteied  upon  a  very  minute  and  careful  investigation  into  the  habits 
of  mind  and  train  of  thought  in  tbe  pupils,  with  the  view  of  testing  the 
practical  benefits  derived  from  tbe  course  of  instruction  pursued. 

To  say  that  the  result  was  satisfactory,  wouM  but  feebly  expiees  tbe 
gratification  which  the  committee  derived  from  this  investigation.  The 
pupils  were  required  to  answer  questions  in  various  departments  of 
knowledge,  to  assign  reasons,  to  define,  describe  and  illustrate.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  each  pupil  was  ready  for  the  test  presented. 

Much  of  this  examination  the  committee  refrain  from  recording,  as 
well  to  avoid  rendering  their  report  loo  voluminous  as  from  the  diffi- 
culties incidental  to  the  task. 

The  committee  will  now  proceed  to  extract  an  interesting  portion  of 
the  examination,  reduced  to  writing  by  the  pupils.  It  comprises  a  se- 
ries of  answers  to  questions  in  astronomy,  natural  history  and  philoeo- 
jby. 

The  Ufrivertt. 
(a.)  The  Universe  is  the  whole  collection  of  created  things  such  as 
\he  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  heavenly  bodies  and  many  others  within  and 
beyond  our  knowledge.  The  motions  of  these  heavenly  bodice  in  !«•« 
Tolving  round  each  other  are  in  an  amaxing  regularity  in  the  blue  vault 
which  is  called  the  heavens,  and  have  never  been  known  to  pass  without 
tbe  eyes  of  our  Creator.  We  do  believe  that  these  things  are  created 
by  One  Being  whose  existence  has  never  begun,  through  the  authority 
gf  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But  infidels  think  that  they  are  made  by  na- 
tive. 
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Ar4  Tke  Hemvenlp  Orbs  inhabited  f 
(b,)  Some  of  the  orbs  in  the  Heavens  are  supposed  to  be  inhabited* 
They  are  not  fit  (br  the  abode  of  such  a  being  as  man  who  lives  on  the 
Earth.    Their  inhabitants  must  be  very  different  from  us  in  nature. 

(c.)  Astronomers  are  men  who  obserye  the  stars  and  the  oiher  hea- 
venly bodies. 

Aetrunomp  is  the  science  which  they  cultivate. 

A  diameter  is  any  straight  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  an  oA 
and  ended  at  each  extremity  by  the  circumference. 

Its  orbit  is  the  space  in  the  heavens  through  which  an  orb  moves. 

77le  axis  is  the  diameter  around  which  an  orb  is  supposed  to  move. 

CircumferenoB  is  the  distance  round  the  globe  or  circle. 

The  Sun. 
{d.)  The  sun  is  an  exceedingly  immense  body,  being  the  largilst  of  M 
the  heavenly  orbs.  It  is  about  95  millions  miles  from  us,  and  is  a  million 
times  larger  than  the  earth.  It  is  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  a  lu- 
minous atmosphere.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Solar  System.  It  is  the 
source  of  light,  and  heat  to  the  earth,  as  well  as  to  the  other  orfos« 
Without  the  sun,  every  planet,  and  every  vegetable  would  indeed  perish, 
and  we  would  also.  Satellites  do  not  shine  by  their  own  light,  but  all 
borrow  it  from  the  glorious  body.  Indeed  it  is  the  king  of  all  the  orbs. 
We  cannot  dare  to  look  at  the  sun  on  account  of  its  dazzling  splendor. 
Should  we  look  at  the  sun,  we  would  become  blind.  An  eagle,  a  &- 
Torite  of  the  American  patriot,  can  look  directly  at  the  sun,  without 
winking,  while  soaring  in  the  air. 

Its  diameter  is  about  888,000  miles,  so  vast  a  space  that  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  it.  It  seems  to  revolve  around  the  earth,  but,  in  fact,  it  is 
stationary,  and  the  earth  moves  around  it.  When  the  sun  rises,  it  is 
called  morning ;  and  when  it  sets,  it  is  called  evening.  As  the  sun  is 
sinking  beneath  the  western  horizon,  various  clouds  appear,  and  are 
very  beautiful,  leading  us  to  admire  the  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the 
Author  of  the  Solar  System. 

The  Moon, 
{e.)  Next  to  the  sun,  the  tnoon,  the  faithful  constant  attendant  of  our 
earth,  is  the  most  interesting  object  among  the  other  heavenly  liKxiies. 
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Th$  Sta. 

(m.)  The  sea  is  salt  water  encompassing  the  land.  It  is  Teryusefel 
to  the  earth  for  it  imbibes  bad  and  unhealthy  Taper  and  emits  good  and 
wholesome  air.  Many  thousands  of  various  kinds  of  fish,  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest  size,  inhabit  it,  as  well  as  we  do  the  land.  It 
does  not  rest  but  always  moves.  When  mighty  storms  come  upon  it, 
it  rises  up  like  mountains  and  then  sinks  and  then  up  as  before.  It,  as 
a  monster,  devours  many  hundreds  of  vessels  annually. 

Rivers. 

(n.)  All  the  countries  in  the  world  are  supplied  with  fresh  water. 
A  river  is  a  large  stream,  and  runs  into  the  sea  ;  a  smaller  stream  is  a 
rivulet.  A  deep  and  broad  river,  upon  which  large  ships  can  sail,  is 
called  a  nafigable  river.  A  hollow  in  which  the  water  of  a  river  flows 
is  called  a  channel  or  bed,  and  the  margin  of  a  river  we  call  a  bank. 
In  many  places  there  are  rivers  thai  tumble  over  deep  precipices ;  they 
are  called  cataracts,  or  waterfalls.  There  are  many  lakes  in  the  world 
that  are  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 

Atmosphere. 
(o.)  The  atmosphere  is  the  air,  with  the  vapor  which  surrounds  all 
sides  of  the  earth.  If  any  person  would  go  to  the  top  of  a  high  moun- 
tain, he  would  bleed  from  his  ears,  or  nose,  or  mouth,  for  the  pressure 
of  the  atmo^ere  becomes  light  upon  his  body.  The  atmosphere  is 
so  heavy  that  we  should  be  crushed  to  death  if  every  part  of  our  body 
wese  not  filled  with  air,  or  with  some  elastic  fluid.  The  alittosphere 
extends  about  60  miles  from  this  earth,  beyond  which  there  are  no  airs, 
neither  clouds.  It  is  impossible  for  the  animals  to  breathe.  Without 
atmosphere,  all  the  people  and  the  animals  which  are  upon  the  earth 
cannot  live. 

The  Wind. 

(p.)  Wind  is  moving  air,  caused  by  different  degrees  of  heat  in 
some  parts  of  the  earth.  When  the  air  is  heated,  it  is  expanded,  and 
becomes  lighter.  Thus  it  rises  into  the  air,  after  which  the  air  from 
the  colder  parts  rushes  in  to  supply  its  place.  Winds  from  the  sea 
are  more  frequent  than  those  from  the  land.  When  the  wind  is  gen- 
tle it  is  called  a  breeze  ;  when  it  is  violent  it  is  called  a  siosra ;  wlien 
it  is  dreadfully  furious  it  is  called'  a  hurricane.  The  latter,  in  luA  coun- 
tries, are  dangerous ;  they  sometimes  destroy  houses,  overwhelm  vil* 
lages,  and  can  over  root  strongest  trees,  as  in  the  West  Indies. 
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TheDtw. 

{q.)  Dew  18  watery  panicles  which  ascend  into  the  air  in  the  day« 
time,  and  at  night,  being  condensed  through  the  effect  of  cold,  fall 
down  again  when  the  day  dawns  when  it  is  cold,  we  can  see  the  trees 
and  grass  covered  with  the  hoarfrost — ^They  seem  as  if  they  were  pow- 
dered.   The  dew  is  useful  to  the  soil. 

In  Palestine  of  Asia,  the  people  had  no  rain,  hut  dew  only  which  did 
the  soil  much  good  and  made  it  very  fertile. 

Fogs. 

(r.)  Fogs  are  vapors  which  rise  from  rivers,  lakes  and  watery  parts 
of  the  earth  into  the  air,  and  float  near  the  surface  of  ihe  earth.  Tliey 
are  so  thick  that  objects  cannot  be  seen  through  them.  They  are  of- 
ten seen  about  streams  of  different  sizes,  ever  in  low  situations  than 
in  high  and  dry  situations.  They  are  generally  more  visible  in  cold 
seasons  and  climates  than  in  such  as  are  warm.  They  do  not  float 
any  higher  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  half  a  mile,  on  account  of  great 
heaviness.  They  form  the  appearance  of  beautiful  and  white  smoke 
They  render  any  thing  damp,  even  persons  so  when  they  are  out  of 
doors.  They  are  useful  to  water  parts  of  the  earth,  for  without  thern^ 
anything  upon  the  earth  would  be  unfruitful  and  dusty — and  also  un- 
pleasant to  our  breath. 

(s.)  The  Rainbow. 
(1.)  It  is  a  large  bow  of  bright  and  beautiful  colors,  which  we  see 
in  the  sky,  is  shown  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  falling  drops  of 
water. 

(2.)  Rain-bow  is  aa  arch  formed  by  reflection  and  refsaction  of  the 
iftys  (tf  the  sua,  when  it  shines  brightly.  During  a  shower  of  rain,  we 
bekM  it  in  the  sky  opposite  to  llie  sun,  it  looks  beautiful  in  aj^arance^ 
like  a  colored  violet.  . 

(8.)  A  rain-bow  is  an  arch  of  bright  and  beautiful  colors,  formed  by 
Ihe  refractions  and  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  appears  in 
ibe,  sky  opposite  to  the  suov  during  a  shower  of  rain. 

(4.)  A  rain-bow  is  a  large  bow  of  beautiful  and  splendid  colors  which 
appears  in  the  air  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  is  caused  by  being  refracted 
by  its  rays  in  the  falling  drops  if  the  sun  is  shining. 
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Clouds. 
(I)    They  aro  vapors  which  rite  from  the  earth,  collect  in  a  denae 
state,  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  produce  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  all  the 
changes  of  weather. 

Winds  which  blow  from  the  east  and  south-east  over  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  bring  more  clouds  to  this  country,  than  westerly  winds  passing 
over  the  land.  The  clouds  float  in  the  atmosphere,  15  miles  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  are  generally  about  one  mile  in  height. 

Clouds  upon  which  the  sun's  light  is  reflected,  display  bright  and 
beautiful  hues,  when  the  sun  is  sinking  beyond  the  western  horizon. 

Evaporation. 
(u.)    Evaporation  is  the  process  of  converting  liquids  into  steam  or 
yapors  by  means  of  heat  or  the  rays  of  the  sun.     It  is  much  greater 
in  warm  than  in  cold  climates. 

Rain^ 
{v.)    Rain  is  the  vapor  rising  up  in  the  atmosphere  by  eraporation, 
and  collecting  together,  forms  clouds  which  are  greatly  condensed  by 
the  effect  of  cold,  and  become'  too  heavy  to  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
descend  in  drops  of  rain. 

Rain  is  the  most  important  property.  Its  use  is  to  purify  the  surface 
of  the  earth  from  unwholesome  vapors,  and  to  cause  the  grass  and 
other  vegetables  to  grow  up.  Water-fowls  are  often  seen  swim- 
ming on  a  pond,  and  look  very  glad  to  dive  into  the  water  as  they  wait 
for  the  rain.  When  it  rains,  some  domestic  fowls  on  the  contrary  run 
in  a  bam,  and  hide  for  themselves,  as  they  don't  like  their  wet  feathers. 
Birds  perching  on  the  summit  of  the  trees,  observe  the  falling  of  rain. 
They  possess  a  little  bag  placed  on  the  end  of  their  bodies  near  the 
tail  and  filled  with  oil.  The  oil  is  used  to  smear  their  feathers  because 
the  feathers  keep  ofi*  the  rain  without  penetrating.  What  a  wonderful 
instinct ! 

While  one  of  the  lads  was  writing  upon  the  foregoing  subject  of 
**  rain,"  a  gentleman  present  related  to  the  Principal  a  tradition  received 
from  Capt.  Pollard,  an  old  chief  the  Seneca  Indians.  On  being  in- 
formed  of  the  same  by  signs,  the  pupil  wrote  the  substance  of  it  at 
once,  as  follows  : 
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"  The  Seneca  Indiani  beliered  that  the  lain  epirits  once  dwelt  under 
the  rocks  over  which  the  Niagara  rirer  tumbles  to  a  great  depth.  They 
sent  the  vapors  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  falls,  which  floated  over 
tbe  country  and  produced  rain*    They  resided  there  for  several  yeara. 

'*  Some  rock  was  abruptly  broken,  and  fell  down,  forming  the  horae- 
shoe  of  the  Niagara  falls.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  rain  spirits  were 
frightened,  and  escaped  to  tbe  country  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
In  that  place  they  reside  at  present,  and  send  the  rain  from  the  West, 
which  formerly  came  from  the  East." 

Snow. 

(fo.)  Snow  is  composed  of  vapora  frozen  by  the  effect  of  cold,  hav* 
ing  time  to  unite  into  drops  but  heavier  than  the  air,  and  descend  in  the 
form  of  small  stan  of  six  points  and  forms  flaky  mass. 

We  cannot  view  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  covered  by  snow, 
when  the  sun's  light  is  reflected  upon  it. 

Haa. 
(x.)  When  vapours  rise  to  a  height  in  the  atmosphere  being  collected 
in  a  dense  state,  they  form  clouds  which  float  in  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  drops  of  rain  are  formed  in  the  atmosphere  at  a  greater  or 
less  height  and  are  descending  and  during  their  descent,  they  fiill 
through  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  cold  enough  to  freeze 
them,  they  descend  in  masses  of  ice  called  hail. 

7^  Polar  Race. 

(y.)  The  northern  parts  of  the  world  are  peopled  by  the  tribes  of 
this  race  as  the  Laplanders,  the  Kamtschadales,  the  Ostiaks.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  stature  being  extremely  shor^  They  are 
awkward  in  manners  and  of  uncomely  appearance.  They  have  broad 
faces,  flat  noses,  thick  lips,  small  and  brown  yellowish  eyes,  black 
and  lank  hair  and  weak  voice.  They  are  very  ignorant  and  have  but 
few  ideas  of  God.  The  productions  being  few,  of  course,  they  live  on 
a  particular  food  as  the  flesh  of  the  seal,  whale  and  bear.  They  spend 
almost  all  their  time  in  seeking  to  supply  their  urgent  wants  and  bunt- 
ing to  get  skins  for  their  clothing.  Though  they  are  deprived  of  the 
many  blessings  which  we  enjoy,  yet  they  covet  not  these  privileges. 
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Mongol  Race, 
(x.)  7^  Mongol  roce  is  the  second  race,  and  to  this  belongs  the 
Manchous,  the  Calmucks,  and  the  Tartars.  Tartary  contains  the 
whole  of  Central  Asia,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  great  many  people,  who 
are  different  in  features,  and  complexion  They  are  of  a  middle  stature. 
They  have  flat  foreheads,  small  oblique  eyes,  thick  eyebrows,  thick 
lips,  and  high  cheek  bones.  They  are  of  a  brown  color.  They  are 
healthy,  robust,  and  strong.  They  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  build 
so  houses,  neither  do  they  cultivate  the  land,  but  a  little  grain  called 
Millet,  they  raise.  They  practice  robbery  as  a  profession.  They  sub- 
sist chiefly  on  horses'  flesh,  and  often  do  they  eat  it  raw.  Camels' 
milk  is  their  usual  drink.  Their  wealth  consists  in  horses.  Some  of 
these  Tartars  are  Mobamedans,  and  some  are  the  followers  of  a  mock 
divinity  called  Grjind  Lama,  which  they  worship  as  a  god. 

Japan  and  China  belong  to  the  Mongal  Race.  Travellers  think  that 
not  only  the  Chines,  and  Japanses,  but  the  inhabitants  in  India,  beyond 
the  river  Ganges  belong  to  the  Mongal  Race. 

The  Negroes  or  the  Black  People, 
(a.)  Negroes  or  the  black  people  who  are  the  third  race  live  in  all 
the  coasts  of  South  Africa  from  the  Senegal  river  to  the  Red  Sea. 
They  have  a  hazel  eye,  a  short  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  long  muzzle,  pro^ 
minent  cheek  bones  beautifully  white  teeth,  and  crisp  woolly  hair. 
They  are  not  more  remarkable  for  their  jet-bUck  colour,  than  for  the 
delicate  smoothness  of  their  skins.  The  natives  of  Guinea  are  ac« 
counted  the  ugliest,  however  we  should  not  despise  them  for  they  are 
the  same  with  the  white  people  in  flesh  and  soul.  They  are  extremely 
ignorant  for  they  have  no  schools  neither  churches.  In  Congo  the 
people  are  the  handsomest,  I  like  much  to  see  the  blaek  children  if 
they  are  neat. 

TTiB  Red  or  Copper  colored  Race, 
(fc.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  America,  except  the  Esqui* 
maiiz,  are  of  red  color^  being  somewhat  different  from  the  other  four 
r^ces  in  it  and  features.  Their  characteristics  are  high  cheek  bones, 
small  keen  eyes,  flat  fore-heads,  coarse  hair,  and  remarkably  thin  beards. 
Hen  and  women  are  fond  of  painting  their  bodies  according  to  custom 
and  fashion. 
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They  are  generally  savage.  They  take  no  trouble  to  ensure  a  regu* 
lar  Bubsistence.  They  give  themselves  no  concern  about  the  future. 
They  work  little.  They  are  in  quest  of  food  only  when  they  are  urged 
by  hunger.  They  are  engaged  in  fishing  and  hunting.  They  aie  des- 
titute of  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  live  in  nothing  but  only  ia 
huts. 

They  are  revengeful,  and  warlike  to  their  enemies  but  are  kind  to 
their  good  and  just  friends.  They  are  able  to  endure  the  most  severe 
tortures  through  natural  fortitude,  and  education  of  their  parents.  In- 
deed they  are  quite  composed  and  noble-spirited.  Once  red  men  were 
very  numerous  in  America  but  by  degreesi  they  ha?e  been  diminish- 
ing. What  a  pitiable  sight  t  I  know  the  cruel  and  unjust  whites  have 
destroyed  them. 

The  Wfute  Race. 

(c.)  The  fifth  andlast  division  of  the  world  is  the  While  Race,  with 
oval  face,  pointed  nose»  and  long  hair.  In  the  north,  the  people  are 
larger  and  fairer,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  They  are  of  olive 
complexion. 

In  the  south,  they  are  of  black  eyes  and  black  hair,  atid  often  of 
very  brown  complexion.  But  in  the  temperate jclimate  there  is  tlie  in« 
lermixture  of  these  colors  among  the  people. 

Among  these  nations,  the  Circassians  are  accounted  the  handsomest 
in  the  world.  The  While  Race  are  much  favored  with  education  and 
are  supposed  to  surpass  other  nations  in  courage  and  activity  and  in 
the  arts  and  sciences. 

Animals  of  Cold  Climates, 
(d.)  They  are  the  deer,  the  dog,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the 
horse,  the  oX,  the  sheep,  the  hog,  the  goose,  the  hen,  and  some  other 
beasts. 

The  Animal  Kingdom. 
(e.)  tt  is  so  called  because  every  thing  possesses  animal  life,  that  iSj 
it  cati  move,  feel  and  see.  It  is  said  to  contain  about  twenty  three 
thousand  different  species.  The  shapes  and  sizes  of  animals  are  greatly 
varied.  They  are  found  in  the  earth,  in  the  air  and  in  the  wafers. 
Their  magnitude  and  strength  excite  our  wonder  whUe  others  delight 
us  by  the  beauty  of  their  forms. 
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(  /•)  Vegetabh  kingdom  is  a  collection  of  yarions  prodnctiODa  such 
•a  treea,  planta,  ahraba,  graaaeay  moaaea,  dec.  dec.  They  are  eaaen- 
tial  to  mankind  for  life.  Withoot  TegeCable  productiona,  we  or  ani- 
mals would  not  live  long.  Thua  this  leada  ua  to  admire  the  power  and 
wiadom  of  God  who  providea  them. 

How  many  dosses  of  animaU  f 
ig,)  All  the  animala  upon  the  earth  are  divided  into  six  classes^ 
namely :  mammalia,  birds,  fishea,  reptilea,  insecta  and  worma,  or  mol- 
luscous animals.  Most  of  them  live  on  the  ground,  and  seyeral  upon 
the  trees,  as  apeai  squirrels  and  aloth ;  and  aome  in  the  air,  aa  birda ; 
and  some  in  the  sea. 

Clothing  of  Animals. 

(h.)  Ood  always  takes  care  of  the  clothing  wiih  which  be  has  pro- 
Tided  his  creaturea.  Thia  variea  in  different  species,  according  to  the 
climate  in  which  it  livea ;  thua,  the  d(>g8  of  Guinea,  and  the  aheep  of 
Africa  and  India,  which  are  very  hot  countriea,  have  ao  little  wool  upon 
them  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  naked.  The  Siberian  dog  and  Ice- 
land sheep,  where  the  climate  ia  very  cold,  are  covered  with  thick  long 
fur. 

Winter  Sleep  ef  Animals. 

(t.)  Hyhemaling  is  the  torpid  state  in  which  many  animals  remain 
motionless  for  weeks  or  months,  during  the  winter;  in  temperate  coun* 
tries  till  late  in  the  spring.  They  are  preserved  from  the  exposure  of 
cold,  and  from  perishing  for  want  of  food.  During  the  autumn  some  of 
these  animals  prepare  for  themselves,  with  hard  work,  and  lay  op  pro- 
visions in  a  winter  house ;  at  the  approach  of  the  cold  weather  Uiey 
feed  on  these,  and  fall  into  a  aleep  till  the  warm  weather  comca,  that 
they  may  find  fresh  food.  On  several  occasions  these  animala  awake, 
when  a  few  fine  days  take  place  during  the  cold  season. 

The  examination  in  arUkmetic  was  entirely  aatiafactory.  The  class 
gave  conect  definitiona  of  the  subject,  with  examples  in  the  different 
branches,  evincing  a  thorough,  acquaintance  with  ihe  principles,  and 
much  readiness  in  practice. 

Numerous  aatiafactory  specimens  of  penmansMp  were  exhibited, 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  eompoaitiona  contained  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  Report. 
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In  the  course  of  a  dtscuniTe  examinalion  in  hisiory  and  geography^ 
the  following  repliee  were  eliciled ; 

Q.  By  what  people  was  North  America  first  settled  7 
A.  By  the  English. 

Q.  What  part  of  America  was  first  settled  ? 

[The  answers  received  from  the  several  pupils  to  this  question  ra« 
ried,  but  showed  that  their  minds  had  been  properly  instructed  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country.  The  difierent  periods  of  the  settlements 
in  North  and  South  America,  and  the  early  discoveries  in  the  West  In-^ 
dies,  were  correctly  given.] 

Qi  What  motives  induced  the  settlement  of  North  America  by  the 
English  people? 

fin  the  replies  to  this  question,  the  distinction  was  cleariy  made  be- 
tween the  settlement  in  Virginia  and  that  by  the  Puritans,  but  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  seemed  to  be  generally  turned  to  the  latter  event.] 

The  following  are  a  portion  of  the  answers  : 

A.  They  came  to  this  county  because  the  people  of  Engiand  beha- 
ved badly. 

A.  The  English  persons  called  Puritans,  sailed  from  England,  and 
settled  at  Plymouth  ;  as  they  disliked  the  king  and  wished  to  worship 
God  in  a  pure  manner. 

A.  The  persecution  of  the  English  against  a  religious  company 
called  the  Puritans,  led  them  to  settle  in  some  new  country,  where  they 
might  live  in  peace.    They  were  followed  by  others. 

A.  Some  of  the  English  people  came  over  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  set- 
tle in  this  country,  to  worship  the  true  God,  because,  when  in  England 
they  were  not  permitted  to  worship  God  themselves.  They  were 
called  Puritans. 

A.  The  Puritans,  who  had  been  greatly  persecuted  on  account  of 
their  religion,  were  obliged  to  leave  their  native  country.  They  came 
to  seek  a  place  where  they  might  enjoy  religion  as  they  pleased. 

Q.  Why  did  the  Spaniards  leave  Europe,  to  settle  South  America  ? 

A.  They  left  Europe  to  settle  in  America,  because'they  desired  to 
obtain  gold  and  silver  and  some  other  metals.  So  they  obtained  them 
often.  They  persecuted  the  IndianSi  and  killed  many  of  them  for  that 
purpose. 
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A.  The  Spaniards  left  their  natire  country  and  caose  to  South  Ame- 
ricay  because  they  sought  for  some  Taluable  things,  such  as  gold  and 
silver,  and  for  the  love  of  conquest. 

The  class  were  then  required  to  describe  the  difference  of  character 
in  the  people  who  now  inhabit  North  and  South  America. 

A.  The  people  of  New-England,  in  North  America,  are  industrious 
in  cultivating  their  land,  building  houses,  villages,  and  cities ;  and  some 
of  them  are  employed  on  their  commerce.  They  build  many  churches 
and  schools,  and  try  to  improve  their  business.  But  the  peiple  of 
South  America  are  very  disagreeable  to  improve  tlieir  concerns  ;  they 
are  ignorant  and*quarreIsome. 

A.  The  inhabitants  of  North  America  are  generally  honest,  inge* 
nious,  industrious  and  enterprising.  They  are  intelligent,  submissive 
to  the  laws,  and  have  many  religious  thoughts.  But  those  of  South 
Anoerica  are  often  disobedient  to  the  laws,  and  make  many  revolutions 
at  different  times.  They  are  an  indolent  and  disordered  people.  They 
commit  many  murders. 

A.  The  inhabitants  of  our  country  are  moral,  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent, and  obey  the  laws  of  God  ;  but  the  other  people  in  South  Ame- 
rica, on  the  contrary,  are  ignorant,  and  suffer  many  calamities. 

A.  The  Spanish  are  indolent,  dishonest,  treacherous,  and  warlike. 
The  English  are  intelligent,  industrious,  enterprising,  and  generally 
honest.    Some  of  them  are  also  warlike. 

A.  The  English  are  very  enlightened  people ;  they  have  so  many 
books  to  read,  and  publish  many  newspapers.  They  are  skillful  in 
arts,  and  possess  knowledge.  They  have  a  regular  government.  They 
are  generally  peaceful,  and  often  do  an  act  of  benevolence.  They  do 
not  like  war,  or  seeing  the  bloody  men.  They  have  religion.  But  the 
Spaniards  are  warlike  and  passionate  ;  they  do  not  govern  well ;  they 
are  generally  cruel,  but  very  hospitable  to  strangers. 

A.  The  difference  between  the  two  nations  is,  that  the  Puritans 
came  over  to  seek  a  place  where  they  might  enjoy  divine  service  so 
much. as  to  please  their  heavenly  father.  This  was  the  source  of  hap** 
piness  and  peace.  But  the  Spaniards  came  to  seek  gold  and  silver  and 
other  metals,  so  they  might  be  proud  of  being  wealthy,  but  it  was  the 
source  of  war  and  trouble  on  themselves.  It  is  better  to  live  in  a  tent 
with  the  love  of  God  than  to  live  in  a  palace  "  without  God  in  th.s 
world." 
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EaercUes  on  Word$. 
Th«  ptxpils  were  required  to  introduce  the  word  miserable  in  a  sen* 
tence. 

1  •  During  the  winter  in  the  city  of  New-York,  there  are  a  great  aiany 
poor  people,  who  have  no  clothing  or  houses — they  are  miserable. 

2.  If  there  were  no  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  how  miserable  we  should  be,  when  we  find  that  we  cannot  read 
many  interesting  books  ! 

8.  When  Adam  and  Eve  disobeyed  God,  who  forbade  them  to  touch 
and  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree,  they  felt  themselves  miserable. 

Many  other  examples  were  equally  pertinent  and  given  with  great 
readiness. 

The  Verb  to  "  hateP 

1.  God  hates  sin,  and,  if  really  pious,  we  do  so. 

2.  God  does'nt  hate  the  people  but  sin, 

8.  It  is  right  for  the  people  to  hate  all  that  is  sinful  or  injurious. 
4r  A  man  hates  to  be  lazy. 

5.  The  Angels  of  Heaven  hate  the  sins  of  men  on  the  earth. 

6.  Persons  who  trust  in  God,  love  Christ  and  wish  to  do  right,  miist 
hate  all  their  sins. 

7.  When  Esau  saw  that  Jacob,  his  own  brother,  had  usurped  the 
blessings  of  his  father  through  sagacity,  he  cried  bitterly  and  declared 
that  he  hated  his  brother  and  determined  to  do  revenge  upon  him  when 
the  funeral  of  his  father  was  over. 

8.  If  any  person  trust  in  God,  and  loves  him,  tries  to  be  a  friend  of 
God,  he  must  hate  all  bis  sins,  trust  and  love  Christ,  depend  upon  him, 
and  he  will  lead  him  to  do  right,  and  he  may  be  saved  from  the  sin 
after  his  death. 

9.  The  Jews  hated  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  about  the  true  re* 
ligion,  and  sometimes  killed  them  by  tortures. 

10.  God  hates  the  wicked,  but  the  good  he  loves. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee,  the  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Milnory 
desired  the  class  to  describe  the  state  of  the  righteous  and  wicked  after 
death  ; 
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1.  The  righteous  go  to  the  pandiee  of  God  pnisiog  him  forever^ 
and  the  wicked  go  to  hell  to  live  mieerably  after  devtb. 

2.  The  righteoas,  after  death,  will  go  to  a  place  of  eternal  happtoeii 
to  dwell  for  Christ's  sake— -the  wicked  will  go  to  a  place  of  eferlasting 
misery  to  lire  with  the  devils. 

3.  Those  who  love  to  serve  the  Lord,  will  dwell  with  their  blessed 
Redeemer  in  Heaven,  whom  they  will  never  leave,  but  the  wicked  will 
go  the  hell  prepared  for  them  where  they  will  be  miserable  forever. 

Several  other  answers  of  equal  propriety  and  perspicuity  are  neces* 
sarily  omitted. 

Colonel  Stone,  a  director,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  related 
a  parable,  which  was  repeated  to  the  class  in  signs  by  the  principal, 
and  immediately  written  upon  slates  by  the  pupils. 

The  following  examples  are  selected  from  a  number  of  equal  excel- 
lence : 

Col.  Stone  related  a  story  which  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  Peet  to  us 
in  Sign  Language— the  following  : 

The  Hebrew  Rabbins  said  that  once  upon  some  mountain,  Moses, 
in  conversation  with  God,  asked  him  why  the  wicked  were  prosperous, 
but  the  righteous  were  not  so  which  he  considered  unjust.  Then  God  di* 
rected  him  to  behold  a  delightful  grove  with  the  spring  of  water  below 
the  mountain.  Soon  Moses  saw  a  warrior  riding  on  horseback  to  the 
•pringt  where  he  dismounted,  and  refreshed  himself  by  drinking  pure 
water.    Again  he  rode  away  leaving  his  bag  of  gold  on  the  ground. 

After  a  good  while,  a  lad  came  to  the  same  spot,  and  discovered  the 
bag  which  he  took  away  with  joy.  At  last,  an  old  man,  with  silvery 
beard  and  hair,  took  a  seat  near  the  spring  without  anticipation  of  evil 
upon  him. 

The  warrior  soon  discovered  that  he  bad  lost  the  bag.  He  hastened 
to  the  same  place  where  he  saw  the  old  man  sitting  down.  In  a  spirit 
of  suspicion  he  accused  him  of  stealing  his  bag,  but  he  denied  it. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  warrior  killed  him.  Moses  perceiving  this, 
exclaimed  the  warrior  was  unjust  and  the  old  man  was  innocent. 

But  God  replied  it  was  right.  The  same  warrior  had  once  stolen 
the  bag ;  the  same  lad  who  was  a  very  good  orphan  might  have  the 
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bag  for  his  livelihood  ;  the  same  old  man  had  been  the  murderer  of 
the  lad's  father*  Thus  Moses  understood  the  just  providence  of  God 
clearly. 

Col.  Stone  told  Mr.  Peet  a  story,  which  was  interpreted  into  aignt 
by  him,  and  the  following  story  was  this. 

The  Hebrew  Rabbins  say,  that  once  Moses  was  called  to  go  upon 
a  mountain.  There  he  talked  with  God,  asking  him  why  the  wicked 
are  prosperous  while  the  good  have  many  afflictions. 

God  told  Moses  to  look  at  the  grove  a  little  distance  from  the  moun- 
tain. Moses  did  so.  In  that  grove  was  a  beautiful  spring.  As  Moses 
was  looking  at  it,  a  warrior  with  a  bag  of  money,  riding  on  his  horse, 
came  up  to  the  spring,  and  getting  oflf  his  horse,  he  sat  near  it,  and 
rested  himself. 

After  resting  himself  a  little  while,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
away,  leaving  the  bag  of  money  in  the  grove. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  a  little  boy  came  into  the  grove,  and  9.ee- 
ing  the  money,  he  took  it,  and  ran  away  with  it.  When  he  was  gon^, 
an  old  man,  with  silvery  hair,  and  white  beard,  came  to  the  springs 
where  he  rested  himself.  As  he  was  resting,  the  warrior  who  fprgo^ 
his  money  came  up,  and  asked  the  old  man  where  was  the  tpoi^py. 
The  old  man  told  him  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  Then  the  war- 
rior, not  believing  him,  and  thinking  that  he  stole  his  money,  killed 
him. 

When  Moses  saw  it,  he  told  God  that  it  was  very  unjust  for  the 
warrior  to  kill  the  old  man  who  had  not  stolen  the  rnouey.  But  God 
told  him  that  it  was  right  to  kill  him,  for  the  old  man  killed  il|e  little 
boy's  father,  and  that  it  was  right  for  the  little  boy  to  take  the  money, 
for  the  warrior,  whose  money  was  taken,  had  stolen  it. 

After  a  reciess  of  an  hour  for  refreshment,  the  examination  lyras  re- 
sumed. 

On  the  verb  to  **  investigate.'" 

1.  The. students  have  generally  investigated  the  subjects  of  instructiop. 

2.  Yesterday  two  or  three  of  the  Directors  investigated  several 
classes.    They  wished  to  know  how  much  has  been  leiuraed. 
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S»  These  gentlemen  are  inrestigating  us  to  see  if  we  have  made 
good  improTement  since  the  fall. 

4.  The  Directors  of  this  Inslitation  came  here  to  investigate  the 
writing  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

6.  Last  summer  some  British  officers  went  to  West  Point  to  investi- 
gate the  Military  Academy. 

6.  After  the  murder  by  Jno.  C.  Colt  was  investigated,  he  was  de* 
clared  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 

7.  Three  men  arrested  Arnold  and  investigated  him  and  found  him 
a  spy. 

8.  When  Solomon  investigated  the  quarrel  between  two  women,  he 
ordered  his  servant  to  bring  a  sword  that  he  might  divide  the  child  in 
two  parts. 

9.  When  the  Court  investigated  the  murder  of  Mr.  Suydam»  they 
found  Robinson  guilty,  and  commanded  him  to  be  hung. 

There  being,  in  some  of  the  answers,  an  apparent  confusion  of  the 
words  investigate  and  examine,  the  class  were  required  to  explain  the 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  This  was  promptly  done 
and  with  precision.  The  following  is  given  as  an  example — '*  To  tn- 
vestigate  means  to  look  into  a  subject  or  conduct  with  earnest  atten- 
tion— ^but  to  examine  means  to  inquire  as  to  a  person  or  witness.'' 

10.  The  astronomers  investigated  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  ;  at  last 
they  understood  that  it  is  caused  by  the  circular  shadow  of  the  earth 
which  passes  between  the  moon  and  the  sun. 

Questions  on  Bible  History  by  the  President. 

1,  Why  did  God  bring  a  deluge  on  the  world  and  when? 

A.  God  caused  a  flood  in  the  world  because  the  people  were  wicked. 
It  happened  a  great  many  years  ago. 

A.  Because  the  people  were  so  wicked  that  God  was  angry  at  them 
and  determined  to  destroy  them  nearly  2000  years  after  the  creation  of 
the  world. 

A.  God  caused  a  flood  upon  the  world  for  he  was  displeased  to  see 
the  people  so  very  wicked — ^in  the  year  1657  after  the  creation. 

2.  Were  any  saved  and  who  ? 
A.  Yes,  Noah  and  his  family. 
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A.  Yes,  Noahy  his  sons  and  his  son's  wife  in  the  Ark. 
A.  Yes  Noah  and  his  family  were  saved  in  the  ark  which  he  had  pro« 
Tided  at  the  command  of  God. 

^  8.  Who  led  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ? 

The  answers  were  all  to  the  effect  that  Moses  was  the  deliverer  of 
Israel. 

4*  What  happened  to  Pharaoh  and  his  host  ? 
A.  The  army  of  Pharaoh  was  drowned  in  the  Red  sea  soon  after 
the  Israelites  had  reached  the  other  side  in  safety* 

6.  How  many  apostles  had  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  names  1 

A.  Christ  had  twelve  apostles — Peter,  Andrew,  James,  John,  Mat* 

thew,  Philip,  Bartholomew,   James,    Thomas,  Simon,  Judas,  Thad 

deus. 

Some  variations  occurred  in  rendering  the  names,  but  the  answers 
were  generally  correct. 

6.  Who  wrote  the  Book  of  Acts  ? 
A.  Luke  the  friend  of  Christ. 

A.  Luke  wrote  the  Book  of  Acts.  He  was  a  physician — a  good  and 
pious  man. 

A.  Luke,  who  was  a  good  physician  and  a  pious  man,  wrote  the 
Book  of  Acts.     He  wrote  beautiful  and  interesting  language* 

7.  What  is  the  soul  ? 

A.  A  spirit  which  can  move,  feel,  see  and  never  dies.  It  lives  for* 
ever. 

A.  The  soul  is  an  immortal,  invisible  substance  what  can  think  and 
know  the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  and  governs  the  actions  of 
the  body. 

A.  It  is  created  by  the  divine  Author  and  is  fiever  destroyed.  Ant« 
mals  have  no  souls.    They  cannot  understand  right  and  wrong. 

A.  The  soul  is  a  spirit.    It  feels,  thinks,  and  never  dies* 

A.  The  soul  is  a  spiritual  and  immortal  part  of  man  which  can  feel 
and  think. 

A.  The  soul  is  an  immaterial,  immortal  and  invisible  spirit,  which 
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thinks,  judges  and  understands.  It  is  the  intellectual  and  Tnoral  part 
of  our  nature.  After  death,  it  will  always  live  either  where  there  is 
everlasting  happiness  or  misery,  according  to  that  which  it  has  done 
on  earth. 

A.  The  soul  is  an  immortal  something  within  us  which  can  feel,  think, 
will,  and  can  express  affections  of  love  and  hatred.  It  can  distii^^iish  be- 
tween what  is  true  and  false,  righteous  and  wicked.  It  can  be  dispo- 
sed to  sin  against  God  if  it  desires,  and  can  forsake  all  sins,  if  it  is 
willing.  All  the  muscles  of  our  bodies  are  its  servants.  No  man  has 
ever  tasted,  seen  and  felt  the  soul.  On  earth  we  cannot  see  it,  bat  af- 
ter death  we  can  see  it.    It  will  never  die. 

The  last  question  elicited  several  other  replies  equally  correct  and 
pertinent. 

Various  specimens  in  drawing  were  now  exhibited,  which  evinced 
good  taste  and  skill  in  the  execution,  and  were  highly  creditable  to  the 
abilities  of  Miss  C.  A.  Davenport,  the  instructress  in  that  department. 

The  intellectual  exercises  having  been  concluded,  the  class  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  presentation  of  testimonials  and  diplomas. 

Mr.  Wetmore,  on  behalf  of  the  commiilee,  expressed  the  sentiments 
they  entertained  in  regard  to  the  good  conduct  and  proficiency  of  the 
class.    These  commendations  were  repeated  in  signs  by  the  Principal. 

The  names  of  the  following  pupils  were  then  presented  for  testimo- 
nials, which  were  delivered  by  the  President,  viz  : 

Joseph  Seymour  Bosworth,  Cyrus  R.  Blowers, 

Catharine  Ann  Garrett,  Clark  Thomas, 

William  Oscar  Fitzgerald,  Mary  Ann  Bracy, 

Elizabeth  Randall,  Martha  Ann  Bucklin, 

Eleanor  Fearon,  Fidelia  M.  Morgan, 

Mary  Ann  McGuire,  Daniel  D.  Brown, 

Christian  Crepts,  Isaac  H.  Benedict, 

Davis  Howell,  Virginia  Butler, 

Catherine  Gilhooley,  Rosetta  Crawford, 

Bridget  Skelly,  William  Bragg, 

Myron  Simkins,  Henry  E.  Griswold. 
Anna  Mead  Wayland, 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  State  pupils  included  in  this  list,  have 
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been  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Director!  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
State,  for  continuance  in  a  further  term  of  instruction. 

The  following  namea  of  graduates  were  then  handed  to  the  President, 
by  whom  the  diplomas  were  conferred,  with  an  appropriate  address,  viz  * 

Daniel  G.  Johnson,  John  A.  Mills, 

George  B.  Marshall,  Sarah  Guile, 

Frances  Arnold,  Isabella  Wilson, 

John  Price,  Marianne  Lanbscher, 

George  S.  Burchard,  Susan  Swift, 

George  Baker,  Mary  Ann  Parker, 

Julia  Ann  Hofifman,  William  A.  Burlingham, 

Elizabeth  R,  Budd,  Nicholas  Farrell. 

In  closing  this  report  of  an  examination  so  satisfactory  in  all  respects 
to  the  committee,  and,  as  they  trust,  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  allude  to  an  interesting  incident  which  followed  the 
presentation,  by  the  President,  of  the  diplomas  to  the  graduates.  The 
committee  advert  to  it  wiih  much  pleasure,  as  an  evidence  of  the  kind 
and  parental  treatment  of  the  gentleman  who  occupies  the  responsible 
station  of  principal,  and  of  the  just  and  grateful  feelings  wrought  on 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  by  the  general  course  of  instruction  and  gov^ 
ernmentin  the  Institution. 

Upon  the  President's  taking  his  seat,  Miss  Julia  Ann  Hoffman  step- 
ped forward  from  her  class,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Principal  a 
beautifully  bound  volume,  accompanied  by  an  address  in  the  language 
of  signs,  translated  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  as  follows: 

"  Will  you  accept  this  volume  of  poems  as  a  token  of  friendship 
and  remebrance  from  your  clnss  ?  Several  weeks  ago  we  resolved  to 
make  you  a  present  as  a  slight  expression  of  our  love  and  gratitude  to 
you,  for  your  kindness  to  us,  while  we  have  been  under  your  care  and 
instruction.  We  hope  you  will  always  remember  your  class.  We 
shall  never  forget  your  name.  We  shall  always  remember  you  while 
we  live.  We  have  long  enjoyed  each  other's  company,  but  now  we 
are  about  to  separate  with  no  expectation  of  meeting  again  on  earth, 
but  we  hope  we  shall  meet  you  in  Heaven  after  death,  through  faith  in 
our  Saviour. 

My  classmates  appointed  me  to  make  this  address  to  you.  Receive 
our  expression  of  gratitude  to  you.  We  bid  you  an  affectionate  fiire- 
well.*' 
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The  Tolame  was  a  copy  of  Milton,  and  was  iocribed  to  Mr.  Peet» 
from  bis  affectionate  pupils,  Sarah  Guile,  Virginia  Butler,  Elizabeth  R. 
Budd,  Marianna  Lanbscher,  Frances  Arnold,  Mary  Ann  Parker,  Susan 
Swift,  Julia  A.  Hoffman. 

The  incident  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  produced  a  visible  impres* 
sion  on  the  audence. 

Mr.  Feet's  reply,  translated  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  was  as  follows  : 

**  I  receive  with  lively  satisfaction  the  beautiful  book  you  hate  just 
presented  to  me,  and  shall  preserve  it  as  a  token  of  your  affectionate 
remembrance.  On  receiving,  so  unexpectedly,  this  parting  testimonial 
of  your  regard,  I  am  deeply  affected,  and  your  names  inscribed  in  it 
will  always  remind  me  of  the  interesting  relation  which  has  subsisted 
between  us,  and  will  recall  the  many  happy  hours  which  we  have  spent 
in  giving  and  receiving  instruction. 

"  Your  conduct  toward  me  has  uniformly  been  respectful  and  courte** 
ous.  On  leaving  this  Institution,  I  trust  you  will  remember  the  instruct- 
tions  you  have  here  received,  and  that  your  home  will  be  made  happy 
by  your  cheerful,  and  assiduous  endeavors  to  please  your  parents,  and 
friends  ;  and  if,  in  coming  years,  you  should  re-visit  this  home  of  your 
youth,  be  assured  that  you  will  be  welcomed  with  the  warmth,  and 
cordiality  of  one  who  loves  you  as  a  friend  and  father.'^ 

The  scene  was  an  affecting  one,  and  was  witnessed  with  deep  inte- 
rest by  the  visiters  and  members  of  the  establishment ;  and  the  commit^ 
tee  do  not  doubt,  that  the  recollection  of  it  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
ties  of  good  feeling  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  day  were  an  address  by  the  Fresident, 
and  a  prayer  in  signs  by  the  Principal. 

In  presenting  this  report  of  their  labors,  under  the  appointment  of  the 
Board,  the  committee  regret  that  time  was  not  allowed  them  to  tran- 
scribe with  greater  method,  the  replies  and  compositions  of  the  several 
classes.  They  have,  however,  furnished,  as  they  suppose,  enough  to 
mark  the  general  course  of  instruction,  and  to  show  the  proficiency  ac* 
quired  at  stated  periods  of  tuition. 

Finding  so  much  to  commend,  and  so  little  that  calls  for  alteration  or 
amendment,  the  committee  can  confidently  unite  with  the  Board  of  Di* 
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ncton  in  appealing  to  the  Councils  of  the  State,  for  continued  encour- 
agement and  support  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work  of  christian  be- 
nevolence. 

RespoctfuUy  submitted, 

HENRY  E.  DAVIES, 
PROSPER  M.  WETMORE, 
BENJ.  R.  WINTHROP. 
New-York,  Septem'r.  IS,  1848. 


LETTER 

From  the  Principal,  to  the  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 


To  Hbnrt  E.  Datibs, 
Peospbr  M.  Wbtmore, 
Bbnjamin  R.  Winthrof,  Esquires, 

Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.  Y. 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

The  following  Schedule  embraces  the  names  and  number  of  pupils, 
the  term  of  instruction,  and  course  pursued  in  each  of  the  classes. 
They  are  numbered  from  one  to  eight  inclusive,  beginning  with  the 
least  advanced,  and  consequently  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  standing. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

HARVEY  P.  FEET, 

Principal  of  the  Institution. 
Institution  for  Deaf  and  Diimi, 
July  I4tth,  1848. 
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DOCUMENTS. 


(A.) 
EIGHTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


FmialM. 
Lavinia  Lighthally 
Rosalia  Finch, 
Elizabeth  Hughes, 
Catharine  Persons, 
Maria  A.  Drake, 
Jerusha  M.  Hills, 
Hannah  M.  Patten, 
Sally  Bronson. 


6.  P.  Archer, 
E.  Jewell, 
I.  Townshend, 
H.  C.  Ketchuro, 
H.  Moore, 
E.  H.  Jewell, 
I.  Kenigan, 
I.  O.  Smith, 
I.  T.  Bell, 
S.  D.  Bucklen, 
I.  Milroine, 
N.  D.l^ilkins, 
I.  Sweetman. 

Males,  13.   Females,  8.    Total,  21. 

Taught  by  D.  E.  Baetlbtt. 

n.  Time  of  Instructioii. 
This  class  entered  in  the  autumn  of  last  year. 
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UL  Studies. 

1.  Th0i  formation  and  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

8.  A  vocabulary  embracing  names  of  objects^  qualities  and  actions. 

3.  7%0  number  in  figures  and  words  from  one  to  one  hundred. 

4.  The  formation  of  simple  sentences.  The  class  haTe  used  no  text 
book,  but  haTe  been  furnished  with  manuscript  lessons  which  they 
haTe  copied  into  their  copy  books, — except  within  a  few  weeks  past 
they  have  begun  to  read  Parley's  Primer. 

5.  Lessons  in  Scripture  History. 


SEVENTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


James  Tim, 
JohnH.Taber, 
George  Risley, 
Jerome  Risley. 
Hartin  Bothwell, 
Milton  A.  Jones, 
Emory  Pangburn, 
Peter  Brown. 
Males,  8.     Females^  5. 


PemalM. 

Dorcas  Vanderwerken, 
Catharine  M cMonigal, 
Sarah  Ann  Holdstock, 
Caroline  Brown, 
Eliza  Ann  White. 


Total  13. 


Taught  by  J.  W.  Conkun. 


II.  Time  of  Instruction. 

These  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  two,  were  admitted  into  the  In- 
stitution in  the  autumn  of  1841,  and  are  therefore  just  completing  the 
second  year  of  their  instruction.  Catharine  McMonigal  and  John  H. 
Taber  were  admitted  the  preceding  year. 

m.  Studies. 

1.  Penmanj*i>.— Particular  attention  has  been  also  paid  to  their 
writing  on  the  slates,  as  having  a  great  influence  upon  their  habiu  in 
forming  letters  with  a  pen. 
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Parley^s  Primer. — ^The  words  of  the  book  in  their  co&nection  have 
been  comniitted  to  memory,  and  afterwards  embodied  in  sentences  to 
illustrate  their  meaning  and  use. 

3.  Arithmetic^  embracing  simple  addition,  subtraction  and  multipli- 
cation. 

4.  Dialogue. — The  use  of  question  and  answer. 

5.  The  Bible. — Embracing  portions  of  Scriptuft  history,  and  the 
more  simple  preceptive  parts. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


John  Godfrey, 
John  A.  Hall, 
Selah  Wait, 
William  H.  Weeks, 
William  Donley, 
George  N.  Burwell, 
Samuel  A.  Taber, 
John  Harrison, 
Isaac  Levy, 
Franklin  Smart. 

Males^  10.     Females^  7. 


Famalet. 
Elizabeth  Merrill, 
Susan  Edgett, 
Sally  Lighthall, 
Elizabeth  Kleckler, 
Margaret  Vanderwerken, 
Eliza  J.  Kellogg, 
Phebe  A.  CoTert. 


Total,  17. 

Taught  fry  O.  W.  Morris. 


11.  Time  of  Instruction. 

This  class  are  about  completing  their  second  year,  making  about  20 
months  of  school,  with  the  exception  of  four  who  have  been  a  longer 
lime,  having  been  transferred  from  other  classes. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  Parletft  Primer  has  been  used  as  a  text  book,  read  through  and 
reviewed. 

2.  The  writing  of  examples  corresponding  to  model  phrases. 
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S.  BMiing.  The  popib  Imfa  been  famiahad  with  bookt  from  tha 
library,  and  have  bean  accttalomad  to  read  tham,  and  to  aeaich  oat  aoch 
worda  aa  they  were  unacquainted  with  in  a  dictionary  or  they  hare  been 
explained  to  them  by  signs.  By  this  means  they  have  been  aided 
much  in  the  acquisition  of  language. 

4.  ArithmBiic.  Numeration,  addition,  aubatraction  and  muhiplica- 
tion. 

5.  PBWfutmhip*^ 

6.  The  Bible.  A  portion  of  the  New  Tesument  has  been  explain- 
ed to  them  weekly,  which  they  have  committed  to  memory  and  recited 
both  by  signs  and  in  written  language. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 
L  Names. 

Betsy  Hills,  Mills  Gary, 

Miriam  Wells,  Cyrus  R.  Blowers, 

Catharine  Garritt,  Lawrence  Van  Benschoten, 

Thankful  Page,  Thomas  Clark, 

Olfve  Breg,  Isaac  Cary, 

Bridget  Skelly,  Richard  A.  Hardenburgh, 

Mary  E.  Craft,  Abraham  Johnson. 

Mary  E.  Hegeman, 

Laara  A.  Kennedy, 

Catharine  Gilhooly, 

Bethana  Hunter, 

Femaks  II,  males  7,  lotal  18. 

T&ughi  by  N.  M.  Tottbn. 

11.  Time  of  Instruction. 
A  portion  of  the  class  joined  the  Institution  in  1840,  and  the  rest  at 
different  dates.    It  is  made  up  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  preceding 
clasaes,  and  as  a  whole  is  of  very  moderate  capacity  and  scholarship. 

IIL  Studies. 

1.  Mtcheir$  Primary  Geography,  as  far  as  lesson  66.  The  con- 
struction of  sentences,  illustiating  the  words  and  forms  of  the  original, 
has  been  a  daily  exercise. 
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8.  DialogueB^  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  and  the  writing 
of  letters  and  other  original  compositions. 

3.  AnlAmehci  the  four  ground  rales. 

4.  The  Bibh.    Weekly  lessons  in  the  narrative  and  preceptive  parts* 


FOURTH  CLASS. 
L  Names. 

Males.  FmiMkik 

George  E.  Ketcham,  Charlotte  H.  Webster, 

John  T.  Sottthwick,  Emily  Stanton, 

Jon  Acker,  Elizabeth  Mather^ 

John  White  Mumby,  Ann  Maria  Vail, 

John  F.  Rapp,  Lavinia  Brock, 

John  S.  Webster,  Wealthy  HaweS) 

John  L.  Pickering,  Christiana  Jane  Many, 

George  W.  Reed,  Prudence  Lewis, 

George  Van  Scoy,  Emily  A.  Hills. 
Joseph  B.  Hills, 

Males  10,  Females  9 ;  total  19. 

Taught  6y  J.  A.  Cart. 

IL  Time  of  Instruction. 

With  one  exception,  these  pupils  were  all  admitted  to  the  Institution 
io  the  fall  of  1840,  and  consequently  have  been  under  instruction  nearly 
three  years.  John  S.  Webster  entered  the  Institution  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding. 

in.  Studies. 

1 .  A  review  of  GoodricVs  First  Reiader  far  sdiools, 

2.  MitchelPs  Primary  (reography^  including  the  maps.  All  the 
questions  and  answers  thoroughly  committed  to  memory  and  frequently 
reviewed. 

8.  Orammar  without  using  a  text^book  or  teaching  abstract  defini- 
tions, the  principles  of  grammar  have  been  the  object  of  daily  study. 
Every  recitation  of  a  lesson  in  geography  has  included  an  exercise  in 
parshig. 
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4«  ArUhm^tic.  The  four  timple  rules.  A  pari  of  the  line  the  due 
have  made  use  of  CoUmnCt  Smpul^  and  have  mastered  about  twenty 
pages,  and  reTiewed  the  same. 

5.  Compositions*  Letters  frequently ;  descriptions  of  countries, 
dialogues,  sentences  embodying  giTen  words  and  phrases,  notices  of 
passing  events,  &c. 

6.  Manuscript  Lessons*  Model  letters  and  familiar  conyersstions, 
copied  by  the  pupils,  committed  to  memory,  and  recited^ 

7.  CUrographjf.  Occasional  exercises,  with  special  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  pen. 

8.  Reading.  These  pupils  have  made  most  satisfitctory  progress  in 
;heir  ability  to  read  understandingly.  They  have  enjoyed  and  appreci- 
ated the  benefits  of  the  library,  and  the  use  of  the  newspapers  which 
are  sent  to  the  Institution*  Each  member  of  the  class  is  provided  with 
a  dictionary,  which  is  used  daily  with  manifest  advantage. 

9.  The  Bible.  A  portion  of  Scripture  has  been  explained  every 
Saturday  morning,  which  has  been  committed  to  memory  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  recited  on  Monday  in  School. 


THIRD  CLASa 
I.  Names. 

Males  FeaitlM. 

John  W.  Ackley,  Mary  Ann  Bracy, 

Charles  H.  Arnold,  Elizabeth  H.  Disbrow, 

Jacob  Barnhart,  Ellen  Houston, 

Ebenezer  Burton,  Mary  Ann  McGuire, 

Joseph  L.  Bosworth,  Mary  Hurley, 

Peter  Burgess,  Elizabeth  Sherlock. 

Cornelius  Cuddebackt 
Henry  E.  Oris  wold, 
Fred.  Groesbeck, 
Orville  Gunn, 
David  Jones, 
Wm.  Kinney, 
Fred.  Swaysland, 
John  Van  Ryper. 

H  males f  6  females,  total  20. 

Taught  6y  J.  M.  Pbttinohll. 
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IL  Time  of  Instruction. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  have  been  under  instnictiop  four  years,  ex- 
cept some  who  are  from  a  class  above. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  **  Parley* s  method  of  teUing  stories  about  the  history  of  the 
v)orld^  has  been  their  text  book,  combining  history  with  geography. 
They  have  used  maps  in  studying  this  book,  and  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  condition  of  this  and  other  countries,  together 
with  some  important  facts  connected  with  their  history. 

2.  Arithmetic.  Their  attainments  are  quite  vtiried  in  this  branch. 
AH  but  three  are  acquainted  with  the  five  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  studying  fractions  and  the  rule  of  three. 

3.  Grammar.  This  has  not  been  taught  as  a  distinct  branch,  but  in 
their  daily  exercises  they  have  been  taagntits  principles,  and  they  have 
been  made  to  point  out  the  different  parts  of  speech  and  their  relation 
to  each  other. 

4.  Composition.  This  course  has  been  their  principal  study.  Sen- 
tences embodying  some  word  in  the  lesson  either  original  or  dictated ; 
sentences  constructed  after  a  given  model ;  themes  on  familiar  sub- 
jects ;  stories,  questions,  and  answers,  and  the  writing  of  letters. 

5.  They  have  used  the  Bible  as  a  teit  book.  A  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  verses  has  been  explained  every 
Saturday  morning.  This  is  committed  to  memory  on  the  Sabbath  and 
recited  on  Monday. 


SECOND  CLASS. 
L  Names. 

Malet.  FemalM. 

Myron  Simpkins,  Martha  Ann  Bucklen, 

Clark  Thomas,  Eleanor  Fearon, 

Christian  Crepts,  Isabella  Wilson, 

John  E.  Yanderbeck^  Elizabeth  Randall, 

Wm.  O.  Fitzgerald,  Anna  Mead  Wayland, 
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Haki. 

William  A  Burlinghan,  Rotetta  Crawford, 

J.  A.  MIHb,  Fidelia  Maria  Morgan^ 

Davia  Howell,  Paulina  Pierres. 

George  B.  Marshal^ 
George  Baker, 
D.  D.  Brown, 
Nicholas  Farrell, 
John  W.  Price. 
Moles,  13.    Females,  B.     Total,  21. 

Taught  by  Jacob  Van  Nostkand* 

IL  Time  of  InstructioD. 
This  class  has  been  under  instruction  for  the  period  of  five  years. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  The  First  Book  of  History.  It  is  confined  to  the  history  of 
America,  and  contains^  besides  the  history,  some  general  information 
on  the  geogra]riiy  of  the  country.  The  class  hsTO  been  oTor  tho- 
roughly and  reviewed  the  history  of  the  New-England  and  the  Middle 
States,  and  without  reviewing  they  have  studied  the  history  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  Such  other  paru  have  been  selected  as  were  thought  to  be 
most  important  and  interesting. 

8.  Arithmetic,  The  four  fundamental  rules.  Some  of  them  have 
gone  much  farther,  but  their  degrees  of  proficiency  are  various. 

3.  Geography,  as  stated  above,  has  been  imparted  in  connection  with 
history. 

4.  Original  composition  has  occupied  a  large  share  in  the  instruc- 
tions and  class  exercises  of  the  past  year. 

5.  The  Bible  has  been  used  as  a  text  book,  and  the  usual  religious 
instruction  has  been  imparted. 


FIRST  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Malw.  FomdM. 

Chester  Johnston,  Julia  Ann  Hoffman, 

William  Bragg,  Susan  Swift, 
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F«n  loi. 

Georgti  S.  Burchardi  Mary  Ann  Parker, 

Daniel  G.  Johnson,  Frances  Arnold, 

James  Paterson,  Marianne  Lanbscher, 

Isaac  H.  Benedict.  Elizabeth  R.  Budd^ 

Virginia  Builer, 
Sarah-Guile. 
Males,  6.    Females,  8.     Total,  14. 

TcusgJu  by  the  Principal. 

IL  Time  of  Instruction. 

The  members  of  this  class  have  been  under  instruction  from  four  to 
seven  yeank 

III.  Studies. 

1.  The  Class  Book  of  Nature  has  been  the  principal  text  book,  in  the 
use  of  which  the  pupils  have  been  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
have  been  aided  by  the  teacher  only  when  their  own  efforts  have  failed 
to  elicit  the  meaning. 

2.  Arithmetic,  The  ground  rules  have  been  reviewed,  and  tables  of 
weights  and  measures  have  been  learned. 

S.  History  and  Geography,  embracing  the  discovery  and  early  set- 
tlement of  this  country,  and  portions  of  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

4.  Facts  connected  with  the  political  and  judicial  organization  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments. 

5.  Definition  of  words^  and  their  appropriate  location  and  use  in  the 
construction  of  sentences. 

6.  Composition.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  alphabetic  language, 
and  ability  to  use  it  correctly,  as  a  medium  of  communication  with 
others,  is  the  great  object  aimed  at,  during  the  whole  course  of  instruc- 
tion. In  prosecuting  this  object,  the  class  have  been  required  to  furnish 
examples  of  their  own,  embodying  the  more  difficult  words,  and  idioma- 
tic phrases  found  in*  the  lessons. 

They  have  also  been  practised  in  descriptive  and  narrative  writing  ;  in 
translations  from  signs  into  connected  discourse,  and  in  writing  themes, 
either  furnished  by  the  teacher  or  suggested  by  themselves. 

7.  Penmanship.  The  proper  position  of  the  body,  and  right  method 
of  holding  the  pen,  to  promote  ease  and  facility  of  execution. 
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8.  The  Bible.  Fifteen  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  haTe  been 
committed  to  memory  and  recited,  together  with  portions  of  the  Gospels* 
Biographical  sketches  have  occasionally  been  furnished  of  the  Patri- 
archs and  Apostles. 

9.  Drawing.  This  has  not  been  taught  as  a  class  exercise,  though  a 
majority  of  the  class  haye  attended  to  it.  They,  with  selections  from 
other  classes,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty,  have  receiTcd  instruction 
from  Miss  C.  A.  Davenport,  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  about  seven 
months.  Specimens  will  be  furnished  the  committee.  They  have  also 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  perspectiTO  and  of  outline 
sketches* 


(B.) 

SPECIMENS  OF  COMPOSITIONS. 

EIGHTH  CLASS. 

Story  of  a  Hog. 

I  walked  on  the  road.  I  stood  near  the  water.  I  undressed  my 
feet.  I  went  in  the  water.  I  stood  under  the  bridge.  I  sat  on  the  log. 
I  washed  my  feet  with  hands.  I  booked  at  large  water  came.  I  ran 
in  the  water.  I  ran  out  the  water.  The  large  water  floated  fast.  I 
afraid.  I  wiped  feet  with  stockings.  I  dresised  my  feet  with  stockings 
and  shoes.  I  went  on  the  ground.  I  stood  on  the  ground.  I  seen  at  the 
hog  ate  grass.  The  hog  seen  at  me.  I  went  on  the  ground.  I  ran.  The 
hog  heard.  The  hog  looked  at  me.  It  ran  and  jumped.  The  hog  ran  un- 
der the  fence  and  got  his  head  under  the  fence  and  want  to  ran  out  the 
fence!  I  caught  ears  its  hog.  The  hog  shout.  I  pulled  the  hog  out  the 
fence.  I  struck  a  hog  with  hand.  I  rided  on  the  hog  ran  and  jumped  fast. 
The  hogrnn  fell  on  near  the  water*  1  rided  off  a  hog.  I  stood.  I  held  one 
ear  its  hog.  The  hog  slept  lies  on  near  the  water.  I  waited.  I  leaved. 
t  went  from  the  hog.  The  hog  awoke.  It  rose.  It  saw  not  me.  It 
ran  and  jumped.  The  hog  went  from  the  water.  The  hog  went  in 
the  mud  and  water.  The  hog  wallowed  in  the  mud  and  water  became 
very  dirty.    It  slept.     I  went,    t  went  into  the  house. 

S.  D.  B. 

Mayor  Morris* 

We  went  to  the  city  yesterday.  We  saw  the  many  people.  We 
went  into  the  City  Hall.  We  saw  many  pictures.  We  waited  to  see 
Mayor  Morris.  He  came  and  met  us.  He  shook  hands  with  us.  We 
went  into  a  large  room.  We  saw  four  large  rooms.  We  went  down 
the  stairs.  We  saw  a  large  room.  We  drank  good  lemonade.  We 
ate  good  cakes.  We  happy  drank  good  lemonade.  We  went  from 
City  Hall.  We  walked  on  the  side-walk.  We  saw  the  arsenal.  We 
saw  many  cannons.    We  went  into  the  arsenal.    We  saw  many  guns. 
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We  went  to  the  battery.  We  saw  many  ships.  We  went  up  \bm 
stairs.  We  saw  the  water.  We  sat  on  the  benches.  We  went  down 
the  stairs.  We  saw  the  fountain.  We  drank  the  water.  We  went 
into  the  bathing  house.  We  saw  the  bath.  We  walked  on  the  ground. 
We  went  to  the  car.  We  sat  on  the  benches  in  the  car.  We  went 
to  the  Institution.  We  went  up  the  stairs.  We  ate  tea.  After  tea  I 
go  to  bed  and  sleep  in  the  morning.  We  thank  God.  We  thank  Mayor 
Morris.    He  was  kind  to  us» 

fi.  M. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 

Launch  of  the    Victorid. 

May  26/A,  1843. 
Vesterday  I  went  to  the  city  tu  see  the  large  ship  on  the  timbers,  and 
saw  a  great  many  people  and  children  on  the  ground,  and  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  logs,  t  saw  many  sailors,  Who  fixed  under  the  ship.  I 
Went  amidst  the  people,  and  the  roweirs  roWed  the  boats  on  the  wa* 
ter.  The  ship  had  many  flags  on  the  masts  ;  the  pupils  waited  for  the 
ship  that  would  glide  on  the  oiled  timbers ;  the  pupils  stood  long  on  the 
logs,  or  ground,  but  soon  the  sailors  beat  the  shoars  that  fell  down  on 
the  ground ;  soon  the  ship  glided  quickly  on  the  oiled  timbers,  to  sail 
on  the  river.  The  large  strong  ship  broke  the  things ;  soon  the  rowers 
took  many  things — they  put  them  in  the  boats.  A  great  many  people 
saw  the  steamboat  that  approached  near  the  ship ;  the  boys  climbed 
the  rope  of  the  masts;  the  sailors  threw  the  ropes  in  the  steamboat,  on  the 
river,  in  the  evening.  The  pupils  stopped  to  see  the  ship  ;  Mr.  Peel 
called  them  who  walked  in  the  street ;  a  few  pupils  were  Veak,  but 
other  pupils  were  not  weak  to  walk  on  the  ground ;  when  they  arrived 
in  the  Tnstitution  at  8^  o'clock  at  night.  S.  W. 

On  Farming. 
1  am  very  much  pleased  to  write  a  story.  In  the  morning  a  fanner 
eats  the  food  on  the  table  at  breakfast ;  he  is  looking  to  plow  the 
ground  ;  he  carries  the  oats  in  the  pail  on  his  left  arm,  and  sows  the 
oats  on  the  ground,  and  sends  a  boy  to  take  the  horse  to  his  home  to 
put  on  harness  and  draw  the  harrow  in  the  ground.  In  the  forenoon  he 
thirsts,  and  drinks  the  water  from  the  jug,  and  hoes  the  com  and  pota- 
toes in  the  field.     At  noon  he  calls  the  boy  to  come  with  the  horse,  on 
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his  back,  the  boy  leads  the  horse  in  the  barn,  and  gives  him  hay  and 
oats ;  he  comes  in  the  home,  a  woman  makes  the  different  food  ready, 
and  he  eats,  he  reposes  on  the  chair  one  hour,  he  awakes  to  resume  his 
work ;  he  is  very  pleased  to  work.  When  it  rains  from  a  cloud, 
with  very  much  lightning  and  thunder,  he  runs  fast  into  the  house  and 
stays.  In  the  erening  the  boy  obeys  to  go  for  a  few  cows  in  the  field, 
and  the  boys  sit  on  their  stools  by  the  cows  to  milk  their  good  milk  for 
thtf  supper,  J.  A.  H. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 

Visit  to  the  City. 
Friday,  July  7th,  1843,  it  was  pleasant  and  mild,  the  sun  shone  bril- 
liantly through  the  day.  At  3i  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  pupils  went, 
with  some  of  the  teachers,  into  the  six  rail  cars,  which  were  drawn  by 
the  horses  to  the  City  Hall.  They  entered  the  city  hall  and  were  very 
much  pleased  to  visit  the  governor's  room.  They  waited  for  Mayor 
Morris  who  came  into  the  governor's  room.  They  shook  hands  with 
him  and  he  first  invited  them  to  go  into  the  aldermen's  room  and  they 
saw  it  and  also  into  the  superior  court  room,  assistant  aldermen's  room, 
circuit  court  room,  mayor's  room  and  keeper's  room.  He  conducted 
them  to  go  into  the  tea-room  in  which  the  cakes  and  glasses  of  lemon- 
ade were  distributed  among  them.  At  5  o'clock  they  saw  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  crowded  on  the  street.  Then  they  went  into  the  Arsenal 
and  examined  many  of  the  cannon.  Col.  Storms  put  one  of  them  upon 
the  yard.  They  were  very  much  interested  to  hear  it  looked  at  the 
large  number  of  guns,  pistols  and  swords ;  also  heard  it  fired  again. 
They  praised  Mayor  Morris. 

At  5^  o'clock  they  proceeded  into  the  Battery.  They  explored  the 
Castle  garden ;  went  into  it  and  they  saw  some  of  the  gold  fishes, 
which  live  in  the  fountain,  and  also  into  the  floating  bath.  They  view- 
ed it  in  which  the  young  people  are  fond  of  swimming. 

They  examined  the  great  Trinity  church,  which  is  situated  on  Broad 
way.     Afterwards  they  also  went  into  the  rail  cars.    They  proceeded 
to  the  Institution.    They  were  much  wearied  by  their  excursion  at  0 
o'clock  that  night.  6.  W. 
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FIRST  CLASS. 

Mode  qf  spending  the  Fourth  of  July. 
When  we  awoke  up,  we  found  the  weather  quite  prooiising  and  cod, 
and  hoped  that  our  amusements  and  visit  would  be  delightful.  After 
dressing  ourselves,  we  came  down  into  the  sitting-room,  and  some  of 
us  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  some  stood  out  of  the  door  to  look 
at  many  of  the  boys  of  cheerful  cast  of  countenance,  discharging  pis- 
tols and  guns. 

After  this  joyful  occasion,  we  went  down  to  breakfast,  and  then  as- 
sembled in  the  chapel  to  attend  the  morning  prayer  offered  by  Mr. 
Peet,  who  commended  us  all  to  the  protection  of  God,  and  then  gave 
us  the  orders  of  the  day.  Then  all  the  pupils,  except  his  class,  were 
dismissed.  Mr.  Peet  asked  his  class,  if  those  of  them,  who  would 
like  to  go  to  attend  the  Suaday  School  Celebration  with  him,  wouU 
stand  up.  Most  of  them  stood  up,  and  then  went  away  to  our  respec- 
tive morning  employments.  After  having  done  this,  Mr.  Peet's  girls 
hastened  to  dress  themselves,  and  assembled  in  the  sitting-room  where 
we  were  all  ready  to  set  off. 

In  the  boys'  sitting-room,  Mr.  Peet  distributed  pocket-money  among 
them,  so  that  they  might  do  as  they  pleased  on  that  joyful  day.  When 
the  car  came,  we,  with  Mr.  Peet  and  a  young  gentleman,  went  to  the 
city,  and  stopped  at  Broome  street.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  ride  and 
a  delightful  conversation  with  our  dear  teacher.  We  left  the  car,  and 
walked  to  the  church  of  McDougal  street,  and  entered  it.  Mr.  Seton, 
being  informed  of  oui  arrival,  came  and  welcomed  us.  We  were  in- 
vited to  take  a  seat  in  the  pew  with  the  Sunday  scholars.  The  church 
was  filled  with  a  great  many  people,  most  of  whom  were  women  and 
children.  We  were  much  pleased  with  seeing  the  exercises  performed 
by  several  of  the  little  Sunday  scholars. 

At  the  pulpit,  there  stood  a  young  pretty  Ailanthus  tree.  On  the 
right  side  of  it,  there  was  an  arch,  so  high  that  a  man  could  enter  if, 
composed  of  hemlock,  and  flowers,  and  on  the  other  side,  on  the  shelf 
of  the  pulpit,  several  baskets  of  flowers  were.  The  platform  was 
covered  with  a  green  carpet.  On  each  corner  of  the  front  platform, 
stood  a  marble  pillar,  from  each  of  which  a  wreath  of  hemlock  and 
flowers  bung.    This  fine  appearance  excited  our  admiration. 
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About  fifteen  pretty  girls  appeared  on  the  platforaii  one  of  theis« 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  leader  of  them,  gathered  all  their  pocket 
handkerchiefs  in  a  basket,  and  washed  them  in  a  pail  in  the  presence 
of  the  spectators.  While  she  was  washing,  they  sang  saying  ''  rub, 
rub,  rub."  After  this,  a  large  box  was  placed  on  the  platform,  and 
upon  it,  a  hydrant,  made  of  wood,  out  of  which  Tom  Spouter  appear- 
ed and  delivered  an  address  about  the  Croton  Water,  and  said  that  he 
was  the  Croton  water.    He  was  a  pretty  lad. 

Then  the  deaf  and  dumb  girls  were  introduced  to  the  platform.  Bfr. 
Peet  gave  a  short  address.  They  were  requested  to  write  some  ques- 
tions about  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  a  dialogue  by 
two  ladies,  and  the  Lord's  prayer  by  one  of  them  in  signs. 

On  resuming  our  seats  in  the  pew,  we  attended  to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  Reading,  recitations,  singing,  music  and  plays.  We  were 
greatly  delighted  to  see  them  so  happy  and  innocent  in  these  exercises. 

At  3  o'clock  P.  M.  we  were  favored  with  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
Seton,  and  we  went  down  with  our  teacher,  Mr.  Peet,  to  take  some 
entertainments  in  ihei  basement,  where  we  were  refreshed  by  the  cool* 
ing  air.  Rev.  Mr.  Dunbar  asked  a  blessing  on  fruits,  and  various 
kinds  of  cakes,  and  cold  croton  water,  and  they  were  then  liberally 
distributed  among  the  visitors.  Then  we  left  there  and  came  home 
highly  gratified  with  our  visit  and  felt  thankful  to  Mr.  Seton  for  bis 
warm  kindness  to  us. 

We  were  glad  that  these  Sunday  scholars  were  kept  out  of  the  wick* 
ed  pleasures  on  that  day,  so  that  they  might  not  learn  to  be  as  wicked 
as  other  children.  Had  they  not  been  placed  in  such  an  excellent 
church  as  that  church,  some  one  of  them  must  have  learned  to  be  in- 
temperate, and  to  swear  profanely  and  to  do  mischief.  Some  one  of 
them  must  have  been  shut  out  of  the  Joys  of  heaven.  We  hope  that 
the  excellent  example  that  was  set  by  Mr.  Seton,  will  be  followed  in 
all  other  sunday  schools.  We  trust  and  pray  that  they  may  prepare 
themselves  for  respectability  and  usefulness  on  earth  and  for  felicity  in 
heaven.  F.  A. 

Visit  of  the  Pupils  to  the  Menagerie. 

On  Saturday  last,  after  our  principal,  Mr.  Peet  had  obtained  a  kind 
permission  of  Mr.  Raymond  to  have  us  visit  the  Menagerie,  we  began 
to  walk  two  by  two  in  a  procession  at  one  o'clock,  and  entered  the  pa« 
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yalion  situated  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Thirteenth  street. 
Twenty  cages  of  beasts  such  as  leopards,  tigers,  lions,  hyenas,  bear, 
badger,  zebra,  condor,  apes,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, were  arranged  one  by  one  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle.  There 
was  another  tent  connecteJ  with  it,  in  which  were  four  very  large  ele- 
phants, lama  and  camel.  A  band  of  music  sat  on  the  west  side  of  the 
spectators,  among  which  we  were. 

The  male  pupils  first  went  into  the  second  tent,  where  they  saw  the 
elephants,  and  then  returned  into  the  former  tent.  The  females  went 
there  too.  As  for  myself,  when  I  caught  the  sight  of  one  of  them,  I 
was  astonished  with  its  enormous  size,  contrary  to  my  imagination. 
Then  we  walked  about  looking  at  the  beasts  in  the  cadres  till  our  curi- 
osity was  satisfied.  Then  we  sat  down.  Soon,  on  hearing  that  we 
could  not  wait  till  half  past  4  o'clock  to  witness  the  performance  of  a 
German  of  a  dignified  appearance,  Herr  Driesbach,  with  leopards, 
tigers  and  lions,  we  felt  much  disappointed  but  fortunately  we  were 
at  length  permitted  to  attend  it  at  an  earlier  hour,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Raymond.  With  happy  hearts  we  waited  for  a  while,  when 
one  of  the  elephants  appeared,  and  a  saddle  was  put  on  his  back.  His 
master  told  liim  to  kneel  down,  and  he  readily  obeyed.  Several  young 
ladies  got  upon  his  saddle,  afterwards  he  arose,  and  walked  round  the 
tent.  Then  he  kneeled  to  let  the  young  riders  get  off.  Others,  by 
turns  rode  upon  him  five  times.  All  the  young  ladies  of  Mr.  Peet's 
class  were  among  them,  and  they  were  much  pleased  with  their  little 
ride.  After  this  a  pony  came  in  the  place.  He  galloped,  waltzed, 
and  danced,  according  to  what  the  master  told  him  to  do.  An  ape 
rode  upon  his  back,  holding  a  flag,  which  looked  so  funny  that 
we  were  much  amused  with  it.  It  looked  as  if  it  had  half  a  soul 
in  reason.  Afterwards  Mr.  Driesbach,  in  theatrical  attire,  appeared 
on  the  green  carpet,  by  the  side  of  a  large  drawing,  which  re- 
presented the  landscape  in  Africa,  where  wild  beasts  are  numerous. 
He  exhibited  the  manners  of  an  African,  in  pantomine,  as  if  he  was 
such  in  truth.  As  he  walked,  his  eyes  caught  a  leopard  at  a  short  dis- 
tance ;  he  became  terrified,  and  clasped  his  hands  in  deepest  despair, 
and  kneeled  down,  lifting  his  hands  towards  heaven,  exclaiming,  ''  O 
Heaven  !"  then  fell  on  the  ground  prostrate  in  a  distracted  manner.  In 
the  meantime,  afterwards,  the  leopard  rushed  out  of  the  hiding  place, 
and  sprung  upon  the  young  man,  and  seized  his  throat  by  the  mouth, 
as  if  he  would  kill  him.    But  by  and  by  the  man  arose  suddenly,  and 
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adzed  the  mouth  of  this  fierce  creature,  and  made  a  very  short  battle 
with  him,  while  he  eyed  him  keenly  till  he  became  afraid  and  silent, 
and  was  taken  into  the  cage  again.  We  were  highly  delighted  in  wit- 
nessing this  interesting  performance.  Then  he  entered  into  the  cage, 
in  which  he  rode  in  a  little  chariot  drawn  by  a  harnessed  lion,  and 
where  he  played  with  the  leopards,  tigers,  and  lions,  such  as  lying 
with  them,  shaking  their  feet,  telling  a  leopard  to  stand  upon  his  back, 
tending  the  leopard  in  his  arms,  as  a  woman  does  a  child,  which  pro- 
duced a  roar  of  applause  among  the  spectators. 

A  chest  was  brought  in,  a  man  took  four  young  boas  from  it,  and 
put  them  round  his  neck.  He  said,  in  the  presence  of  the  audience, 
that  they  were  four  or  five  years  old,  natives  of  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
that  in  hot  countries  they  could  live  to  a  great  age,  and  be  about  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  in  length.  They  could  kill  deer,  rabbits,  calves  and  birds, 
by  means  of  muscular  contraction. 

We  returned  home  very  much  gratified  with  our  visit  to  the  Mena- 
gerie, and  of  course,  we  return  many  cordial  thanks  to  the  Proprietors 
for  their  kindness,  and  good  will  toward  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

There  are  marks  of  the  wisdom,  and  power  of  our  Creator  at  the 
Menagerie.  The  astonishing  size  of  the  elephants  make  us  think  that 
he  is  the  work  of  God.  The  obedience  of  the  leopaids,  tigers  and  lions 
in  the  cage,  to  the  German,  affords  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
unchangeable  covenant  of  God,  who  declared  in  Gen.  1.  26,  when  the 
world  was  created.  "  Let  man  have  dominion  over  the'  fish  of  the  sea 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earthy 
and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepetn  upon  the  earth.      S.  G. 
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